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The Pianola Piano 


IN 


Clubs and “Dens” 


ies YEARS of experience in selling the Pianolo in every quarter of the globe has brought to 





light an interesting fact : 

When the instrument was first introduced, it was thought that women would constitute the 
principal class of patrons, by reason of their supposed greater interest in music. But actual experi- 
ence has shown that men are every bit as appreciative of the opportunities for musical enjoyment 
which the Pianola provides. 

‘To-day there are literally thousands of business men throughout the country and abroad who turn 

regularly to the Pianola for relaxation and as a means to relieve the strain of modern commercial life. 

Many have said that for this purpose alone, and aside from its artistic value or the pleasure it gives 

other members of the family, the Pianola is worth many times its cost. ‘‘If I could not get another, 
I would not part with my Pianola for a thousand dollars,”’ is a remark often heard. 

In bachelor apartments, ‘‘ dens ” 

and clubs—both distinctively men’s 

5 . clubs and country clubs—the Pianola 

E is found to fit admirably into the 

general purpose. For example, of 

the more important clubs connected 

with Princeton University, the fol- 

lowing have all purchased Pianolas : 


Princeton Athletic As- 
sociation 


Ivy Club 
Tiger Inn Club 
Princeton Etm Club 

















Campus Club 
Princeton Charter Club 





There are now two forms in whith 
the Pianola may be obtained: one 

a cabinet to play any _ piano, moved 
up in front of the keyboard and 
removed at will. 

The other form isthat of the 
Pianola Piano. Here the Pianola is 
an integral part of the piano itself. 
There is nothing to move up in 
front of the keyboard. The change 
from hand-playing to Pianola play- 
ing can be made instantaneously. 
. . Both piano and Pianola are just as 

The Pianola being played by music roll effective as in the separate instru- 
It can also be played from the keyboard, like an ordinary piano ments. 











Prices of the Metrostyle Piano, $250 and $300. Prices of the Pianolo 
Piano, $500 to $1,000 


All instruments at Aeolian Hall may be purchased on the monthly payment system if preferred 





SEND FOR ART CATALOG B 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL 


362 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 34th Street, - - NEW YORK 


Also controlling the manufacture and sale of Weber, Steck, Wheelock and Stuyvesant Pianos 
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i a ae 
Illustration for Surfman Brainard’s ** Day Off.” 
See page 158. 


** Ashe rose, the jagged timber was hurled straight at him.’ 
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THE WORKERS OF THE GREAT LAKES 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


can Great Lakes are very great as 
lakes go, and that the annual ton- 
nage through the “Soo” is several times 
that through Suez. But—except by the 
comparatively few who have camped, 
cruised or spent summers or done business 
upon them—these inland seas of ours: are 
regarded as rather feeble, fresh-water af- 
fairs at best, entirely lacking in the ro- 
mance and mystery and might of the sea. 
Of course all five of them together are 
not to be compared with the ocean in size, 
though each, to be sure, is larger than the 
part of the ocean you see or deal with in any 
one day. Nor should it be contended that 
they have the same charm as the salt sea, 
any more than they have the same smell. 
But they have a charm of their own, and 
are mighty and mysterious enough to be 
destructive and fascinating to those who 
seek a living from them; and there is a 
great deal of the raw material for poetry 
and of romance out there—even an intox- 
icating odor, too. 


ie RY ONE knows that our Ameri- 


It isnot hard to understand the old salt’s 
smile of scorn at the fresh-water sailor and 
his lean, loosely built, bare-looking bow- 
in-air, fresh-water craft, which is neither 
like a sea-going vessel on the one hand nor 
a river boat on the other, but is like a lake 


boat. Undoubtedly it is not so trim, so 
strong nor so beautiful in its lines as the 
sea-going ship; and very likely one of those 
long, lean, thin-faced lake captains would 
be hopelessly out of his element if he found 
himself confronted with problems of lati- 
tude and longitude, tides and trade winds. 
But it would be his turn to chuckle should 
his cousin from the Atlantic, the thick-set 
skipper with brine in his beard, try to feel 
his way into Thunder Bay in a black night, 
with a gale swooping all the way across 
broad Lake Huron from the Canadian shore; 
or lead two tows past Lime-Kiln Crossing 
and up through St. Clair Flats in a fog. 
The lake sailors think they have nearly 
all the dangers and hardships of the At- 
lantic seamen (except their poor pay), and 
other and peculiar perils of their own be- 
sides. They have no tides—except every 
seven years, some say—but they have cur- 
rents to consider, currents that run in all 
sorts of directions, at unscheduled inter- 
vals. They have no Banks of Newfound- 
land, but they have fegs; for instance, in 
the Straits of Mackinaw—full of reefs, 
islands and other vessels; worse than that, 
they have forest fires which send thick 
clouds of smoke for many miles across the 
water, stinging the eyes and blinding them. 
They have no icebergs, but they are some- 
times frozen up all winter long in the mid- 
dle of the lake with food and fuel running 
low. (‘And there We stuck,” said the 
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mate of the Hutchinson, “and ate oats till 
the ice broke up.”’) 

The fact is that neither the salt- nor the 
fresh-water people adequately appreciate 
the others’ dangers or delights, as is the 
case the world over with people in similar 
pursuits. But at least of one thing the 
salt seaman would soon be convinced if he 
shipped awhile on the lakes—they have 
storms out there. 

‘After all, these lakes are not Mohonks or 
Champlains; four or five hundred miles 
straight away is along enough course to 
kick up a considerable sea by winds which 
have gained the momentum of several 
hundred additional miles behind them 
from the frozen North or the unrestrained 
West. From a limited experience with 
storms elsewhere | can only say that as 
yet neither on the North Atlantic nor in 
two rather respectable gales in the rolling 
forties have | ever seen more terrifying 
seas than were once witnessed in a blow 
(out of the Northwest) from the deck of the 
Oneida on Lake Michigan—an old steam- 
er which foundered the following season. 
They are different from the seas one finds 
on the ocean. The lakes are too small for 
the day-after-day cumulative effect which 
produces mountainous billows; the water 
is too fresh and clear to be beaten into 
foam. Even on the beach where the break- 
ers pound there is seldom anything to take 
the place of the “salt sea foam” of the 
ballads. But if they are not mountainous, 
they are at least cliff-like, with yawning 
chasms below and Western cragginess 
above, and they are fierce and shrieking 
and powerful enough to frighten land- 
lubbers half to death, and often succeed in 
driving a dozen vessels ashore in a single 
night on one lake. They have been known 
to snap large steel freighters in two amid- 
ships, though such cases must be blamed in 
part to light construction. 

Up on big Lake Superior they have ter- 
rific hurricanes; there the records show a 
velocity equal to that of tempests in most 

- parts of the seven seas except the tropics; 
but a storm on the lower lakes is likely to 
prove more destructive. Lake Erie, the 
smallest of the group, is considered the 
worst of all. Lake Superior is deep, over 
a thousand feet in places, reaching six 
hundred feet above the sea level and four 
hundred below, but Lake Erie in its deep- 
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est spots is only about two hundred feet; 
in most parts far shallower. Accordingly, 
one of those sudden and furious storms 
kicks up a tremendous row, so that be- 
tween the very choppy sea and the con- 
stant danger of running aground, the lake 
captains dislike Lake Erie in a blow more 
than any other, for as with sailors the 
world over it is not water (which is their 
element) but land that they fear. And 
land, though you are frequently out of 
sight of it even in that clear northern at- 
mosphere, is naturally a more frequently 
appearing factor in lake than in ocean 
navigation. 


Il 


These waters have been used for the 
transportation of man and goods since a 
prehistoric day, as long as the ocean per- 
haps—who knows?—possibly longer. The 
Indian canoe was, so far as we can deter- 
mine, the first design of water craft upon 
the lakes. It remained the only one down 
to the comparatively insignificant period 
of time called the present, which began in 
about 1679 when La Salle and his reportor- 
ial friend Hennepin built the Griffin, the 
first sailing vessel on the lakes. She was 
a two-masted, square-sailed affair with the 
characteristic lines of seventeenth century 
designers, a tremendously high poop and a 
bold griffin rampant, from the crest of La 
Salle’s friend, Count de Frontignac, at the 
stem where the bowsprit ought to have 
been. And great was the consternation 
she caused among the red-skinned crews 
of the one-design birch-bark boats of the 
lakes. She was built on the Niagara River 
a few miles above the Falls; and sailed up 
through the Straits of Mackinaw and as 
far as Green Bay in Lake Michigan, but 
was wrecked on the way back—perhaps 
because her construction was finished on 
the seventh of August—or, more likely, the 
annual eighth of August storm in that 
region was initiated by the great Manitou 
as a sign of his disapproval at the white 
strangers’ desecration of the blue waters 
of his chosen red people with their un- 
seemly monster. The Indian gods are 
severely conventional. 

Since then the white man has come in 
greater numbers even than the red man 
has disappeared, and despite the eighth of 
August storm and all other regular and 














A busy day in the canal, Charlevoix, Mich. 


irregular tempests the development of his 
water-craft has gone on in the irresistible 
white man’s way until now there are auto- 
mobile launches, five- or six-hundred foot 
freighters, fashionably designed yachts and 
even aturbine or two. But the birch bark 
canoe remains, and for its own purposes 
no design has ever been able to supplant 
it; though in some places the Mackinaw 
boat seems to have done so—a two-masted 
sailboat, pointed at both ends, excellent 
for all-round utility in those waters. Its 
slender pointed shape and high sides, some 
say, are derived from the canoe; others, 
from the white-fish, called the Deer of the 
Water by the Indians. 

For a long time after the coming of Mar- 
quette, La Hanton, Charlevoix, Alexander 
Henry and the rest, the canoe remained, 
in many parts of the lake, the only water 
craft. During the romantic days of the 
American Fur Company, which reached 
well down into the nineteenth century, the 
canoe played an all-important part, even 
as it does to-day for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany farther north. Most of us think of 
canoes as the small Adirondack affairs 
which the guide picks up with one hand 
and packs on his head across the carry. 
Many of these canoes referred to—though 
also lugged across portages—were thirty 


or forty feet long and held, besides their 
eight or ten men, a cargo of three or four 
tons. Sometimes they were helped along 
by rather small square sails, but in many 
cases they averaged forty miles a day with 
their forty strokes a minute, which they 
could easily hit up to sixty when they had 
to, singing all the way the famous Canadian 
boating song, and resting their paddles for 
a smoke every three hours. They used to 
reckon distances in smoke; “three or four 
pipes away,” was the expression. 

It must have been an interesting sight in 
the old days before Chicago existed, when 
Mackinac Island, as the headquarters of 
John Jacob Astor’s American Fur Com- 
pany, was rivaling Detroit and St. Louis, 
to stand on the beach below the quaint old 
fort there and see a brigade of fifty or sixty 
gayly painted canoes streaking the glorious 
coloring of the sunset, the wild song of the 
voyageur ringing across the water, paddles 
flashing and dripping in time to the song. 
One of their favorite grand-stand plays 
was to dash at the wharf, it is related, like 
a Mexican on his mustang, and, with a sud- 
den back stroke of wonderful power, come 
to a standstill, ship their paddles together 
like a single man and jump out on the dock 
under a cloud of spray. 

It is true that the canoe is still in use 











The fire tug is the only thing of life. 


throughout all our fresh waters, but the 
conventional tourist seldom sees the large 
ones which once were the only means of 
touring the lakes. They were consider- 
ably larger and lighter than those employed 
for shooting the rapids at the Sault Sainte 
Marie—always called the “Soo,” by the 
way, for the same reason that Bois-Blanc 
is called Bobilow and that Ile aux Galets is 
called Skilli-ga-lee and that Wau-go-chance 
is termed ‘‘ Wabble-shanks” or, for brevity, 
“The Shanks.” For what can you expect 
when Indian property is named by the 
French, captured by the English, acquired 
by Americans and used by the composite 
posterity of all of them? Shooting the 
rapids at the Sco, though one of the grand- 
est canoe stunts known to tourists, is ac- 
complished so artistically by the Indian 
paddlers, who wrap you in oilcloth, that 
it gives the disillusionizing sensation of not 
being quite what it is cracked up to be. 
The plunging white waves on either side 
go so much faster than the boat that it is 
necessary to look across at the land to see 
how fast you are going, and the Indian yell 
at a certain psychological moment is too 
good-natured to thrill. But let no ama- 
teur or professional canoeist make the mis- 
take of thinking this simple-looking trick 
an easy one. It is an hereditary art, 





handed down from father to son in a cer- 
tain Chippewa family which has always 
lived in the neighborhood. They still tell 
of how two Englishmen thought they could 
do it and made a bet to that effect. They 
lost the bet and their lives. 


III 


The first steamboat upon the upper lakes 
was built in 1818. It was called naively, 
the Walk-In-T he-W ater, and it was wrecked 
near Buffalo in 1821, thus lasting a little 
longer than the first sailing vessel. It was 
described at the time as “a weak but ele- 
gant boat,” and there is an old picture of 
it going to pieces on the beach while its 
passengers in unruffled silk hats stand up 
straight, some with arms akimbo and others 
in the attitude of pointing out something 
interesting on shore. 

Most cf the early steamboats followed 
early models of the seagoing packets of 
the period, the sort with high-shouldered 
paddle-boxes and figure-headed bowsprits. 
Later the builders began to develop their 
own designs to meet their own conditions, 
and this has resulted to-day, broadly speak- 
ing, in two more or less generic types of 
lake steamers: the side-wheeler, which is 
a lineal descendant of the packet, and the 
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lake propeller, which looks something like 
a sublimated canal-boat. The former bears 
more resemblance to the compactly built 
side-wheelers in the Long Island Sound 
service than to the flimsy General Slocum 
type construction for quiet waters. They 
are wonderfully good sea boats, though 
now chiefly used for local service, for which 
they are excellent, being quick to make 
dock and get away again. The lake pro- 
peller, with enough exceptions to prove 
the rule, is not beautiful. To compare it 
with an Atlantic type, it looks more like the 
coastwise steamers—the Portland boats, 
for instance—than the great, aristocratic 
liner bound for Southampton. There is 
a careless Western sloppiness about the 
lines of these lake steamers; and yet the 
design has stood the test of time and tem- 
pest, and after coquetting cccasionally 
with imitative models of more shipshape 
appearance, the lake boat-builders have 
for the most part come back to the old in- 
digenous type, with certain modifications 
and improvements brought about by mod- 
ern steel construction. 

The old-fashioned wooden examples of 
this type, of which there are still many on 
the lakes, were planned inside very much 
like a Mississippi River boat, with a long 
gallery down the middle which served as a 
dining-room at meal time and a ladies’, 
men’s and children’s cabin during the rest 
of the day when they put a red cloth on 
the long table. Opening off from this on 
either side were the staterooms. Some- 
times while at breakfast a stateroom dcor 
opposite you would open, disclosing, as its 
pale occupant came out to undertake 
breakfast, the interior hangings of the 
room where she had become pale. But 
that was all part of the game and no one 
minded it. Things were done in a more 
informal way in those days. There were 
few railroads to compete with in those 
regions and the steamers came and went 
about as they pleased, lay up for a day or 
so at one port and sometimes forgot to 
stop at another one, when hard up for 
time. 

While lumbering was still the only in- 
dustry on the lower peninsula, the old 
Marine City, a side-wheeler, used to be 
depended upon by the lumbering camps 
along the west shores of Huron for practi- 
cally all the necessities of life. It was 
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a great event when the three elaborate 
whistles announced the steamer’s approach. 
Every one would flock down to meet it. 
Then they would come on board, ask and 
tell the news, get a week-old mail and buy 
meats and provisions from the steward, 
quite as if the old boat with its bins in the 
hold and the gossiping on deck was a vil- 
lage market. Sometimes there would be 
a cow to be landed, and all would gather 
around and help push her off to her natural 
element, twisting her tail in the manner 
of her equally unwilling embarkation sev- 
eral days before. Something happened to 
the old boat’s machinery occasionally, so 
that she would not arrive for a fortnight or 
two, and the lumbermen would come near 
starving, having no vegetable products ex- 
cept pine trees. 

That was a little before my day, per- 
haps, but I too have reminiscences of an 
early régime. I can remember when the 
ancient, ugly old Peerless with her cut- 
under hull and her list to starboard was 
considered fully worthy of her name. It 
was an advent of great importance to the 
children in a certain summer cottage every 
time they heard that raucous whistle and 
ran out excitedly to watch the queen of 
the lakes majestically rounding the buoy 
in all the dignity of her double smoke- 
stacks. These two red and black funnels 
stood side by side (to make more room 
down the central cabin, at the end of which, 
if | remember right, there was a gorgeous 
painting of Fort Mackinac), and thus gave 
the effect of a river boat. We did not ap- 
preciate the stigma of that disgraceful sim- 
ilarity at the time; we decided that we'd 
rather have the Peerless alone than both 
the City of Duluth and the Flora. The 
former wes a sister ship to the Peerless, 
nearly as big, but she had only one smoke- 
stack! The Flora was only a despised side- 
wheeler, a decrepit old thing painted white, 
though her whistle was one that would 
have been worth blowing. 

Poor old Peerless, with her cut-under 
hull and her list to starboard! Every time 
she appeared with her spear-like bowsprit 
pointing tremblingly on high it was pre- 
dicted by the old sailors, light-house keep- 
ers and government fish inspectors who sat 
chewing and gossiping on the dock, that 
this was surely her last trip. Many of 
them are under the sod or waves by this 
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time, but when I revisited these early 
scenes last summer, I found the Peerless 
still making her deliberate trips, “up” to 
Chicago and “‘down”’ to the Straits, around 
past Detour and up through the Soo, and 
so to Duluth and back again. She rounds 
the buoy with the same old generous curve 
(as if she thought she drew as much water 
as the Tionesta or the Northland), spitting 
out her waste slowly and silently, and sig- 
naling the engine-room with a cracked fal- 
setto whistle. 1 found, too, a few of the 
old gossips left doddering on the dock on 
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They are as large as many ocean liners and 
resemble them in model and construction. 
Their engines are not stuck away aft in the 
orthodox lake manner (to make more room 
for cargo and less chance for snapping a 
shaft), but are placed nearer ’midships. 
They have two immense funnels, like a 
Cunarder—when first constructed there 
were three—arranged in tandem fashion. 
Throughout they are fitted and finished 
like ocean steamships, only more airily and 
more luxuriously than all but the very best 
of them. Though now several years old, 


A Saturday afternoon holiday crowd making an excursion. 


bright sunny mornings. They still shake 
their toothless heads when they see her 
come and say that this zs her last trip. If 
they hang on long enough it will at last be 
true some day, and then will come the long- 
earned satisfaction of saying, “I told you 
SO. 

Meanwhile, another generation of ad- 
miring children are playing on the pebbly 
beach below the old fort. They only laugh 
at our Peerless. It takes the Northwest or 
the Northland to make their hats wave. 

These two big white boats are very 
different from the gods we worshiped. 


every trip still has the air of a triumphal 
march, and though so grand and dignified, 
the democratic Western spirit gets into their 
Eastern hulls so irresistibly that they can’t 
help blowing answering salutes familiarly 
with their deep-sea whistles at every little 
clubhouse standing on stilts in the Western 
wooden Venice called the St. Clair Flats. 
It is a great event, too, when they land 
at the exclusively few stopping places, 
with the band playing and the incisive 
signal whistle interrupting it. Their white 
sides and finely modeled bows loom far up 
above the roof of the dock-shed; and as 
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their dynamos flutter impressively, their 
quadruple expansion steam-escapes giving 
an occasional roar of importance, the nurse- 
maids from the hotels and cottages steal 
glances at the brass buttons and freshly 
waxed mustaches of the impressive purser, 
who sticks out his gilded chest and looks as 
important as a hotel clerk. The children 
.in charge gaze at the many portholes, at 
the great belching funnels with the white 
star painted on them, and keep silent. 
But | don’t believe their speechless adora- 
tion is more devout than ours was for the 
twin smokestacks, side by side, painted 
red and black. 

The first appearance of these two un- 
usual boats caused a great commotion 
among the old-fashioned lake men. They 
carried nothing but passengers, they would 
not linger in port, and they had all sorts 
of unheard-of officials. Moreover, these 
steamers did not employ mere deck hands, 
like the old line lake boats; instead they 
had “‘able-bodied seamen,’”’ as you could 
tell by the ribbons on their caps, who stood 
around in low-neck sailor shirts and folded 
their arms over them in order to look the 
part. 

Some of these, by the way, are clerks, 
hotel porters or what not in the winter sea- 
son. Once a pair of them got me into 


like an ocean liner, going through the Sault Ste. Marie. 


trouble. A party of friends from the East 
were sharing this trip, and I had been boast- 
ing of the completeness and liner-like lux- 
ury of the beautifully modeled steamer. 
As we started out of the river at Buffalo— 
it was the first trip of the season—we hap- 
pened to bump into a grain elevator that 
seemed to get in the way. The good ship 
then swerved across the narrow stream and 
tried to take a short cut across a dock that 
intervened between it and blue water, 
which proved impracticable. By that 
time the vessel was swaying in a way to 
make it seem all the more like an ocean 
steamer. In fact, it was rather startling 
for a moment, though not alarming, as we 
could have jumped ashore. Perhaps the 
able-bodied seaman who was standing in 
the bow with his arms folded looking out 
upon the deep inscrutably did not notice 
this comforting fact, for suddenly we heard 
him call down the hatch, “Hi there, 
Bill! are you downstairs? Quick, come 
up on the roof.” Throughout the rest of 
the trip my friends kept asking me if | 
were going downstairs or up on the roof. 
Of course the men who hold responsible 
positions know their business, are among 
the best in the service, but, as in many 
of the passenger boats, the walking parts 
are given to all sorts of young men look- 











Ihe whaleback is an uncouth looking monster that is peculiar to the Great Lakes. 


ing for a summer job; some of them are 
young undergraduates helping themselves 
through college. The baggage porter on 
one lake steamer was a famous center rush; 
he put on twenty pounds during the sum- 
mer, kept in splendid training and was 
much admired by many young women 
passengers when his identity leaked out 
through the cabin boy. Some of the boys, 
too, have other identities; one is a soda- 
water clerk, another is a waiter by winter 
at a Florida hotel. The librarian of one 
of these steamers—he runs the news stand 
on the side—possesses a teacher’s certifi- 
cate in Canada and finds the atmosphere 
of books congenial. 

My waiter on the Tionesta last summer— 
they are not called stewards on the Anchor 
Line—was a dining-car waiter last winter. 
Even between trips while the steamer lay 
up at Buffalo, he would earn his way to 
Erie where his family lived, by waiting on 
the Chicago Express, and then back to the 
ship again on the return train. 

The coal passers, as the stokers are 
called, and the deck hands are of the same 
wandering type of unsuccessfuls that one 
finds down in the holds of ships the world 
over. Some of those on the lakes have 
sailed all the seas, and tell astonishing 
yarns patronizingly to lads from Cleveland, 


O., and Erie, Pa. They seldom keep their 
job for more than one trip. Their em- 
ployers count upon that, and when a man 
does stay on they wonder what’s the mat- 
ter. In some ways the work is even harder 
than on the ocean service. After shov- 
eling coal in the heat until their hands 
get sore, they have to handle wet ropes 
on the cold decks every time the steamer 
makes a landing. It’s a hard life and hard 
luck is the only thing which makes them 
lead it. 

The Northwest (whose length is 358 
feet, breadth 44 feet, depth 24 feet, gross 
tonnage 44,244, net tonnage 2,339, and has 
twin screw quadruple expansion engines 
of 7,000 horse power, carries a crew of 
about 175, burns about goo tons of coal a 
trip) will probably remain with her twin sis- 
ter, the Northland, the most like an ocean 
steamer—except for the whalebacks—of 
any of the vessels, for they do not pay. It 
is stated that they are run at an annual 
loss of thirty thousand dollars, but as the 
motive for building them was not so much 
to earn expenses, it is said, as to win atten- 
tion, the cost is perhaps cheerfully charged 
to the advertising account of the railroad 
system which owns them. 

For the old whistlers along the docks it 
is probably a matter of rejoicing that the 
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last word thus far in lake passenger steamer 
construction, as witnessed in the Anchor 
Line’s big Tionesta, has been a reversion 
to the old familiar type. In many ways 
the Tionesta, like her sister, the nearly 
finished Swatara, resembles our old goddess 
the Peerless, except that the new boat is 
twice as big, is built of steel, has no list to 
starboard and is not cut under. But she 
has the old familiar lake propeller lines, 
with engines aft and bows sticking infor- 
mally out of water. Within she compares 
favorably with the self-conscious imitators 
of the ocean liners, but is not so luxuri- 
ous. Instead of putting the dining saloon 
down below and lighting it with portholes 
so as to give the illusion of sailing to 
Europe, it has a large dining-room on 
the upper deck, with big square windows, 
from which a passing view of sailing up 
the lakes can be enjoyed between courses. 
Some scornful critic remarked when she 
first appeared, that she had square win- 
dows like a hotel. The reply was business- 
like: “The more like a hotel we can make 
her, the more passengers we'll carry.”’ 

And, indeed, many people with a fort- 
night’s vacation spend it on these floating 
hotels. The Tionesta is an American plan 
hotel, the Northwest, European, with con- 
sequently better things to eat and higher 
prices. The Tionesta like the Northwest 
has quadruple expansion engines, with not 
so much copper work as is carried on ocean 
steamers; but though about the same size 
as the Northwest, she requires a crew of 
only 100 men, including officers, to the 
other boat’s 178, and burns but a third as 
much coal on a trip. She runs about 14} 
knots an hour to the Northwest's 17. The 
latter can do better when she has to, but it 
is a very expensive effort. The Tionesta 
carries cargo—a lot of cargo—and lays up 
for hours at a time in port, in the good 
old-fashioned way, loading and unloading 
while the passengers patronize the local 
hackmen. 


IV 


The boats most characteristic of these 
waters are the long, low, steel freighters 
painted black and pulling a tow or two 
behind. Their construction appears rath- 
er daring to sea-boat builders, being very 
light for the length which, in some cases, 
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is upward of 500 feet, with 52 feet 
beam, 30 feet depth and a carrying capac- 
ity on 18 feet draught of over 8,000 tons. 
Sometimes in the early days of steel con- 
struction they did prove too lightly built. 
There was the Western Reserve, for exam- 
ple, which parted in the middle one night 
on Lake Superior when she was going up 
“light”’ and the “old man” was jumping 
her pretty hard. It would not have hap- 
pened if she had been loaded, but as it was 
he and his wife and all on board except one 
wheelman were lost. 

There is no superstructure on these boats 
except a small cabin far forward and an- 
other aft, and as they go loaded to the 
hatches it is impossible during a storm to 
pass from one cabin to the other with seas 
sweeping across the deck. The men for- 
ward can only signal to those aft. 

The whaleback, or “pig,” as those cigar- 
shaped iron vessels are called by the pro- 
fession, has not succeeded in running all 
the other types of freighters out of business, 
as was predicted at first. On the contrary 
they are going out themselves—at least no 
more are being constructed; they are good 
boats, seaworthy, cheap and in most re- 
spects serviceable, but owing to their shape 
their hatches are too small for the modern 
method of unloading ore (with the clam- 
shell unloader), unless the whaleback is 
listed far over till the spars touch the roof 
of the ore shed. The clam-shell unloader 
was invented by a poor grocer in Cleve- 
land, who knew nothing about ships or 
derricks, but had an idea and told the late 
Mr. Mark Hanna about it, with the result 
that he is no longer a poor grocer. He 
receives one cent a ton royalty for all the 
work the four or five of these machines per- 
form, and each is capable of fifteen tons a 
minute and works ten hours a day, and all 
are busy through the open season. Grain, 
on the other hand, is carried up into the 
elevators, those great high barns so char- 
acteristic of lake front cities, by little buck- 
ets on an endless chain. Each unloading 
apparatus requires the old-fashioned hand 
of man to clean up the last ten per cent. 
of the job. 

The lake sailors are not sorry to see the 
whalebacks go; they are mercilessly hot 
iron boxes in summer, slippery and cold 
in winter, and noisy to the point of sleep- 
lessness all the year round, being good 
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. . . Photograph by Arthur Hewitt, 
Throughout the long winter months the tired boats sleep at their wharves. 
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conductors of everything but comfort. It 
is said that the first trip on a whaleback 
is always a memorable experience, espe- 
cially if a storm comes up. Six feet of 
blue water rushing down the length of the 
deck from where the bow was a moment 
ago is an impressive sight; and when it 
strikes the turret and bounds up under the 
decking of the elevated cabin it makes an 
impressive noise. 

The usual complement of men on a 
freighter is about twenty-three: the captain 
—always called the ‘‘old man,”’ of course, 
even when young—the first mate, the sec- 
ond mate, the engineers, oilers, wheelmen, 
watchmen, stewards, cooks and the coal 
passers. The etiquette is strict. Some cap- 
tains never speak a word to their offi- 
cers or men throughout an entire trip ex- 
cept to give orders; though that is due in 
some cases to the Company’s reserving the 
right to pick his crew for him, one of the ob- 
jectionable points the recent strike aimed 
at. At meals, which most people think of 
as a very sociable time on shipboard, there 
is seldom a word spoken other than a re- 
quest for butter from the oiler, or for the 
wheelman to steer the bread down the 
table. Perhaps this is because, while the 
first watch is at table the second watch 
is on duty, and conversation might cause 
delay. 

They have good food, fresh meat and 
even fresh vegetables. (‘‘No round steak 
forus,’’ my friend Johnnie says. ‘‘ Porter- 
house every day, and the men the same as 
what we have in the cabin; better if any- 
thing, or else the union brings in a com- 
plaint.’’) And they have good pay too, 
with very little chance to spend it, but like 
sailors the world over, most of them make 
great use of their opportunities when they 
come to port. Sometimes the sober saving 
member of the crew (like Johnnie) will be 
intrusted with the wages of the others for 
safe-keeping, but when the lakes freeze up 
and the season is over the dam of provi- 
dence is soon broken and away it all runs. 
Many of the lake steamboat men who have 
no homes of their own to go to find it a 
safe plan to pay for their board at the hotel 
in advance, thus assuring them a place to 
sleep and food to eat until the ice breaks up. 
Time and again they swear off sailing as 
well as drinking, but usually they break 
the one before the winter is over and then 
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the other when the ice breaks and the 
spring fret comes. 


V 


There are over six million dollars in- 
vested in the fishing industry on the Great 
Lakes, and over 130,000,000 pounds of fish 
have been caught in one season—a two 
million dollar catch. Most of the lake fish 
are not very good, but there is one that 
makes up for them all, for when fastid- 
iously cooked it is the best fish that swims, 
though it rejoices in the commonplace 
name of white-fish. Its name, as in the 
case of the unromantic sounding black duck 
of Great South Bay and elsewhere, is not 
prepossessing, but once taste either and 
you are an enthusiastic admirer fer life. 

The fisher folk of the Great Lakes, though 
some of them are half-breeds, to be sure, 
with the blood and the names of some of 
the proudest families of old France, are not 
very picturesque. They put out their thir- 
ty feet nets and visit them morning and 
evening, and are very business-like and self- 
respecting, even when they are putting out 
nets of illegal size meshes, as many of them 
do whenever the warden goes down the 
coast, thus decreasing this noble breed of 
fish. 


VI 


All this, like the yachting and the racing, 
is the spectacular part of it which may be 
seen at close hand any summer, but when 
autumn comes and somber weather-boards 
cover the windows of the hotels and cot- 
tages, when white shoes have disappeared 
from the lake resorts, and the oriental 
shops have gone down to Florida, the sailor 
man must still keep on with his business; 
and now comes the serious part of it, so 
much so that there are regular differences 
in the scale of prices. A watchman, for in- 
stance, gets forty-five dollars per month 
until after October 1st; after which and 
until the lakes, too, close up, he receives 
sixty-five. This is the time of the year 
when shivering on an icy steel barge in 
Lake Superior, or desperate with cold and 
loneliness on a dreary dripping lumber raft, 
making three or two miles an hour, the lake 
sailor annually swears off his profession. 
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This is the time of the year they have those 
famous storms we so often read about but 
seldom see. 

I have met but one old sailor upon the 
lakes who had not his story of a wreck or 
two or a hair-breadth escape. And that 
was because, it was said, he was never 
sober enough to see a storm when he was 
in it. 

Some of them have had their full share 
of adventure. There is big Captain Charlie, 
a young man who owns up to five wrecks 
worth remembering, one for each of the 
lakes, and may have had a number of others 
he does not like to tell about. At any rate 
he has been in enough to have formulated 
certain rules of conduct for such occasions. 

“| always go aft in a wreck,” he re- 
marked to me one day, as we smoked in 
his snug quarters on the hurricane deck, 
spitting calmly as if he were saying, “I 
always sleep with my head toward the 
engine on a Pullman.” I made him illus- 


trate. 
“| remember once in a wreck off Manis- 
tique,”” he finally Said. “ ‘Charlie,’ the 


old man yells across at me, ‘I guess she’s 
going.’ 

“* Yes, sir, I guess she is,’ says I. 

“*Charlie, you take care of that one 
there,’ he says, and points at number three 
boat just forward of the smokestack. 

“ “Damned if I do,’ says I, and jumps 
into the one just aft of the stack—four of 
the boys with me. ‘Cut loose the davits, 
Bill,’ | yells, ‘slug the blocks with an axe.’ 
Then all we had to do was sit there and 
wait. 

“You don’t see why? ’Cause they al- 
ways go down aft foremost, always, and 
then you float off quiet-like before the guts 
are blown out of her by the force of air 
coming up from inside. The weight of the 
engines takes her down aft first. Talk 
about settling forward and sideways, noth- 
ing in it. All you got to do is to get into 
one of the after boats, cut loose and sit 
there and wait. 

“What’s that—this time we were speak- 
ing of? Well, with the rush of water and 
air, bang, over went the smokestack—to- 
ward us? course not! The force of water 
knocked her the other way. It was dark, 
but you could tell that by the yells of the 





men in the boat—the one I wouldn’t take. 
No,we didn’t pick upany of them, sol guess 
they were smashed all right. That’s all 
you’ve got to do, jump in an after boat, cut 
loose, set light and wait till you are float- 
ed off. Whirlpool? Suction? Nothing in 
it. I’ve seen five wrecks, I’ve never seen a 
whirlpool bigger than that spittoon. But 
I’ve seen the whole insides—galley, store- 
room,chickens and vegetables—come bust- 
ing up out of steamboats,—up, mind you, 
owing to the force of air below and within, 
—stuff thrown sixty feet up in the air, 
spars, machinery and cordage.”’ 

Captain Charlie is a big man, measur- 
ing six feet three, and powerfully though 
sparely built, with the kind of blue eyes 
which come of looking out over many miles 
of water under clouds, sun, moon and 
stars. It is hard to tire him out, but he tells 
of one night’s work when he almost had 
enough. 

There was a long preliminary about the 
weather and the cargo of grain which 
shifted—one of the most dreaded horrors 
of lake traffic—and finally they were over 
the sides and off in a small beat—men, 
women and children this time. 

“We had in eight and we picked up nine 
more, the women yellin’ and squallin’. 
We would a got ’em in to shore all right, 
maybe, only just as we got in near enough 
to spit on the beach a big roller took and 
turned us forward somerset; killed the 
whole lot of ’em except me and Bill. 
Blamedest thing I ever saw. So there we 
were, us two, in our wet clothes, four miles 
away from the nearest town, a blizzard 
coming on and the beach thick with dead 
bodies. What did we do? Why, what 
could we a-done? We had to lug ’em all 
totown. Me and Bill did most of it alone, 
and there was three foot of snow down 
afore we got through that night. Never 
sweated so in my life.”’ 

I thought that was a pretty good climax 
to this anecdote, but the main point, in 
his mind, judging from his manner, was 
this conclusion: “And then what do you 
think happened? We telegraphed down 
to the Company’s office in Chicago asking 
what we was to do, and they telegraphed 
back—what d’ye think?—‘Come home at 
our expense!’ ” 
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“Walk a mile a day or pay a fine.”’ 








THE ONE-MILE CLUB 


By ADELE MARIE SHAW 


- EN!” sniffed Betty. 
“What’s the matter with 
them?’’ Mrs. Pennoyer had 


just come out upon the broad stone porch 
where Betty was making tea. She turned 
her eyes from the trim suburban street 
and looked at her daughter sharply. 

Miss Betty Pennoyer shrugged her shoul- 
ders. They were plump shoulders and 
didn’t lend themselves to cynicism. 

“If we give the Bartrams a dinner at 
all,”’ the mother’s voice went on wearily, 
‘“‘we must have plenty of the younger men 
to meet Félice.”’ 

“We will,” retorted Betty; 
childish enough for pinafores!” 

“| hope you didn’t hurt Jim’s feelings.” 
The mother spoke plaintively. 

“T hope | did.” A little grin lightened 


“ 


some 
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“Cream 


the exasperation in Betty’s face. 
or lemon, Mummy?”’ 

“Isn’t that Jim just passing the Fergu- 
sons?” Mrs. Pennoyer adjusted her glasses 
and peered. 

“Yes, Mummy dear, he wouldn’t siay. 
Did you say cream?”’ 

“Jim’s feelings are very sensitive, Betty. 
I’m afraid ss 

“Jim wants a monopoly on ‘feelings.’ 
He’s gone off in a fine rage because | pre- 
sumed to have a few of my own. Do sit 
down, Mummy, and have your tea,” and 
Betty hummed with great good cheer as 
she poured the cream and tucked a lump 
of sugar beside the spoon. 

The sun glowed on the lawn. Vines 
trailing from the porch roof waved in the 
breeze from the river. On the stone par- 
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apet beside the tea-table a tiny black kit- 
ten watching the cream purred in a cres- 
cendo of anticipation. The girl regarded 
all these things with snapping eyes. 

“He’s simply worn my disposition to 
frazzles, that boy,” she went on. “That’s 
the way with ‘sensitive’ people—they sus- 
pect you of things a Hottentot would scorn 
to do, and want you to sit and listen while 
they tell you about it— Yes, Mummy, 
I’ve weakened it. Do sit down.” 

Mrs. Pennoyer sank plumply into a rock- 
ing-chair and sighed. “But, daughter, 
you know ” she began. 

“Yes, | do know,” interrupted Betty. 
“That’s why I’ve explained and explained, 
and denied and denied.” Betty set the 
copper kettle upon the lacquered tray, 
whence arose immediately a smell of 
scorching varnish. The kitten, impatient, 
put a small paw tentatively upon the ta- 
ble. ‘‘Now it’s ended. I can’t go on till 
doomsday telling a man I’m not a snob 
and a liar! Don’t sigh, Mummy. I’m 
not naughty. It’s Jim. He thinks be- 
cause I’ve been to college I look down upon 
him. If I don’t talk like a mill-race he 
thinks I’m bored. If I’m jolly he knows 
I must find him stupid. If I’m serious 
then he’s sure he depresses me. He thinks 
I'm marrying him to please you. That’s 
his latest. I told him I should suppose 
he’d been reading The Duchess, and he 
took that for a fling at his ‘ignorance.’ 
If he thinks I’m as small zs that he’d better 
keep away.” The girl’s voice had deep- 
ened. Under its humorous resentment the 
mother’s ears heard the note of genuine 
hurt. 

“Jim’s just young,” she pleaded; 
O r 
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“Mummy! Mummy dear!” implored 
Betty. Mrs. Pennoyer had slipped down 
in her chair and was catching her breath in 
little gasps. Betty hung over her, chafing 
her hands, her temples, and thinking. 

The black kitten, forgotten and indig- 
nant, helped himself. 

As the 6:37 train slowed down, at the 
Hillcrest station, shedding commuters as 
a shaken tree sheds ripe fruit, Betty, wait- 
ing to meet her father, was still thinking. 
The young men, first upon the platform, 
flocked toward her only to be driven back. 

“Shoo!” she said. “I want to talk 
secrets with Dad.” 
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Jim, inquiring for a wholly mythical 
package at the express window, observed 


with grim pleasure the retreat. But his 
own greeting from Betty was only a brief 
nod. 

“Papa Pennoyer, come along this min- 
ute. I’ve things to say to you,” she com- 
manded as her father openly waited for 
Jim to catch up, and Papa Pennoyer, as he 
had all his life, obeyed. 

“You're not to worry, but I’ve seen the 
doctor about Mummy,”’ she began. 

“Tsn’t she well?” Mr. Pennoyer panted 
at the pace his daughter set for climbing 
the hill. ‘I thought the mountains 

“It rained most of the time we were 
there, and she sat in the parlor with the 
windows closed, and embroidered. She’s 
short of breath, and tired if you look at 
her. She needs air and sun and things.” 
Betty squeezed her father’s arm convul- 
sively. He looked down at her with a 
proprietary pride he couldn’t have uttered 
to save himself from destruction. Betty 
was a good advertisement for “air and sun 
and things.”” From the top wave of her 
hair to the elastic spring of her foot she 
was clean, sweet, wholesome, with out-of- 
doors. The color warmed a little in her 
cheeks as she talked, but all of Betty was 
a kind of glow as if she’d absorbed much 
sunlight. 

“The doctor says Mummy must walk, 
and must stay out all the time. I’ve 
written the Bartrams not to visit us. 
They’re to write and refuse, you know. 
We'd been talking about a dinner for them 
when she collapsed this afternoon—all 
doubled up in her chair and caught her 
breath. Jim had gone. I was alone and 
didn’t know what to do. We’ve had too 
much company.” 

“T said so all the time, but your mother 
won’t listen——” 

“She couldn’t. They had to come, but 
now it’s different.” 

**] don’t see——” 

“That’s because you’re a man, Dad. 
Just accept your limitations, Poor Thing, 
and listen. Mummy is not to know how 
ill she is——” 

Mr. Pennoyer came to a standstill. 

“Are you keeping anything from me? 
Is your mother—? I shall see the doctor 
to-night.” 

“That will scare her to death. Wait t” 
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you meet him. He says she’s like lots of 
women. She’s too stout and that squeezes 
her up inside, and she’s too much in the 
house. If she keeps on she’ll get all kinds 
of horrid things like Uncle Barlow, but if 
we get her out——”’ 

“She hates to walk; you’ll never get her 
to walk——”’ 

“Yes, | shall, and see here, Daddy, you 
just tell her | need the air and tell her not 
to worry about Jim. He needs a little 
sensible letting alone, and | think Mummy 
was—was worried because he’d gone off 
huffy - 

“Jim!” 

“Yes, Jim—stuffy as anything.” Betty 
beamed, apparently free from care or guile. 
“Just fix it with Mummy. Now wait and 
let the Gresham boys catch up; we don’t 
want to look too confidential, or she'll 
suspect. And shorten up your face, Papa 
Pennoyer.” 

What “Papa Pennoyer” said to his wife 
Betty didn’t know. Its effect was imme- 
diately visible. 

“Your father doesn’t want me to hunt 
up a cook now; he thinks Katie will do 
alone if we take our dinners at the Pen- 
nells,’’ she announced to Betty. 

““What—where Jim boards!” Several 
emotions succeeded one another in Bet- 
ty’s expression. Then she laughed. ‘The 
Pennells have good dinners,” she remarked 
with finality. 

“7 can’t think what possesses your 
father. I’d have proposed taking our 
dinners out long ago, but I thought he 
counted so on his home table. He says 
he’d enjoy the change. That will give me 
more time to be with you, Betty. Per- 
haps I’ve not gone out with you enough. 
You must miss your college friends. You 
aren’t used ss 

“Goody! Come and walk this instant.” 
Betty was on her feet. 

“Walk!” Consternation swallowed Mrs. 
Pennoyer alive. ‘Oh, no, Betty, | meant 
the garden parties. I can’t walk. My 
heart——”’ 

“Just a little way. Please,” begged 
Betty. Her disappointment was tragic. 
“T’ve spoiled the whole thing,” she was 
saying to herself. “Ass that | am.” 

“T might try—very slowly—just a little 
way.” In a good cause Mrs. Pennoyer 
would have borne red-hot irons upon her 
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shrinking flesh, but Betty’s disappoint- 
ment she could never bear. Betty felt 
miserable and mean. “If it hurts her I’ll 
flog myself,” she said fiercely inside. “O 
Mummy! you’re a dear,” she prattled 
aloud. , 

At the end of a week, during which four 
walks had been achieved by laborious 
subterfuge, Betty was desperate and pa- 
thetic; Mrs. Pennoyer martyred, but not 
hoodwinked. 

“Betty,” she said suddenly as her faith- 
ful daughter again set forth the loneliness 
of a walk alone, “you never were good at 
deceiving. If Dr. Burgess thinks I’m go- 
ing to die I wish you’d tell me so.” 
“Why—why, Mummy!” cried Betty. 
“What an idea!” It was a lame defense. 

“T know you, child. You aren’t drag- 
ging your helpless mother around for your 
own enjoyment. It’s about as much ex- 
ercise for you as taking a toddling baby. 
Your legs just ache to go. And I can’t 
go, and it really makes me ache all over 
and for hours after, I’m so heavy. Now 
tell me exactly what the doctor said. 
With your father watching me like an 
anxious hen and you making up clumsy 
lies, | feel there must be something dread- 
ful the matter. Have I got Bright’s dis- 
ease or consumption or leprosy or what, 
that I can’t sit here and grow fat in peace?”’ 

Betty groaned. “I haven’t any tact, 
and the only thing that’s the matter with 
you is the fat. You can ask the doctor.” 

“But I’m not so terribly 

“No, you’re not ‘so terribly.’ But 
your liver and things— Oh, | don’t know. 
Ask the doctor, Mummy. He said you’d 
get things like Uncle Barlow if you didn’t 
exercise, and I knew you wouldn’t walk 
just for your health, and you were ill the 
afternoon = 

“The afternoon you and Jim quarreled. 
Yes, | was. I hate to have you and Jim 
so polite to each other, and I miss Jim. 
It’s not very nice at dinner, either. Mrs. 
Pennell was determined to put him at our 
table, but | made her think that was too 
conspicuous.” 

“1 can’t see—nobody knew we were en- 
gaged.” 

“Everybody guessed it. Put on your 
hat. We'll walk to the doctor’s. He’s 
just driven in. You and your father are 
a pair of geese. If walking is my medicine 
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I suppose I can walk.’’ And Mrs. Pen- 
noyer rose dauntless to confront her fate. 

Their progress after they left the doc- 
tor’s was much interrupted. Friendly 
voices pursued them. Hillcrest was so 
suburban it was almost rural. 

“Yo’ are certainly walkin’ that motheh 
of yo’s to death,” laughed little Mrs. Whit- 
cher. ‘I can’t get Motheh Whitcheh off 
the gallery.”” Mrs. Whitcher was South- 
ern, and mother-in-law Whitcher was very 
Northern and very brisk. 

“Don’t you believe that. She’s just 
slanderous! | can outwalk her any day,” 
announced a voice from the second-story 
piazza. 

“Come on, then. Prove it,’ called 
Betty, and from that point the two walkers 
were replaced by a quartette. 

The elder women fell together into con- 
fidential talk. The two younger ones led 
the way at a careful snail’s pace, letting 
their eyes luxuriate in the beauty of Hill- 
crest’s prettiest street. 

“Well, well—and now well!” Alpheus 
Heming, Jr., blocked the way with exag- 
gerated amazement. “What are you i 

“Run along, Alphy. We're the One-Mile 
Club,” interrupted Betty with decision. 

“Don’t interfere with our progress, Mr. 
Heming, or we may have to begin all over 
again,’’ smiled Mrs. Whitcher. 

“| was going to say,” and young Mr. 
Heming stood with his hat still respectfully 
in his hand, “was in fact about to remark, 
‘What are you doing?’ but whatever it is, 
I join.” 

“You do not. Not at all,’’ Betty twin- 
kled. ‘‘No one can join unless he brings 
a parent.” 

“Tl be with you with a parent in one 
minute. 1! see one now,” and gazing in the 
direction of a young man who wrought 
upon a neighboring lawn with a noisy 
mower, Mr. Heming shouted, ‘Hi, Dur- 
fee!” 

“Yo’ own parent!” 

“Mr. Durfee’s too young,” chorused the 
young women. 

“Oh, but I say! and me a temporary or- 
phan! No home, no parents, and no— 
Would Mrs. Pennell do?”’ 

“Meet us at four to-morrow with a parent 
of suitable age and you may go,” said 
Betty. ‘Still 1 think you might be better 
employed.” 
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Alpheus Heming, Ir., was celebrating a 
year’s independence in vast idleness, but 
he did not appear confused by the.allusion. 
Instead, he chuckled as he left the four, 
and holding up the grating gyrations of 
the Durfee lawn-mower he conferred with 
Benjamin Durfee till Benjamin chuckled 
with him. The quartette did not look 
behind and so observed no chucklings. 

“Tf we go to the West View and back it 
will be a mile and a quarter.’’ Betty put 
the fact as an inspiration to their elders. 

“All—right,”’ panted her mother. ‘‘Only 
] must rest when we get there.”’ 

“And we two will climb to the Tower 
Rock,” added little Mrs. Whitcher. “‘ You 
can see Martinville from there. Not that 
anybody I ever heard of wanted to see 
Martinville.”’ 

Then everybody laughed, Martinville 
being the symbol for all that Hillcrest de- 
spised, and in a gale of mirth quite dispro- 
portioned to the cause the young women 
first adjusted wraps upon the persons of 
their elders and then frisked up the path to 
the Tower Rock. 

“Once | thought Southern girls just rode 
thoroughbreds or sat upon moonlit porches 
and played guitars,” confided Betty to her 
companion as they neared the top. 

“T’ve got six brothers and I| can climb 
as well as any of them,” Mrs. Whitcher 


answered. “I was bo’n on a mountain in 
Kentucky. We just went to Louisville 
winters. Tell me, Betty Pennoyer—that 


was what I brought you up heah fo— 
what are yo’ and Jim Haskell quah’ling 
about? I’m afraid yo’ are bein’ mean to 
Jim——” 

Betty pretended not to hear. She 
reached for the earliest red leaf on a ma- 
ple branch in complete absorption. Mrs. 
Whitcher asked the most extraordinary 
questions with the naive sweetness of a 
child. 

“T think Jim is one of the finest men I 
eveh met,’ persisted the little woman 
stoutly. 

“So do I,” said Betty, imperturbable, 
and that poor crumb, carried by kindly 
Mrs. Whitcher, was all Jim had for sus- 
tenance for many days. 

“If she hadn’t been really glad to get rid 
of me she wouldn’t be so cheerful and look 
so well,” he said to himself. 

“Why can’t he come like a man and own 
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he misjudged me?” said Betty in her 
thoughts. ‘‘He would if he cared for me.” 

No one of the West Side and Tower 
Rock party remembered young Alpheus 
Heming and the nonsense about the One- 
Mile Club, least of all, Betty; but the next 
afternoon Mrs. Pennoyer, panting coura- 
geously upon the daily round, exclaimed 
aloud. 

“Who—” she began, and then broke 
off the question to laugh. “It’s Alphy,”’ 
she explained to Betty. “I believe my 
eyes are better than yours, child.” 

Absent-minded Betty came back from 
her wool-gathering, and flushed as she 
looked for Jim’s figure in the throng await- 
ing them at the Whitchers’ gate. 

“Mrs. Pennell,’’ shouted Heming, wav- 
ing an explanatory hand, “has consented 
to act for me ‘in loco parentis.’ We are 
here to join The One-Mile Club. Mr. Au- 
chincloss——”’ 

“| dragged him out because there isn’t 
any one else at home, and if he isn’t a 
parent he ought to be,” put in Mr. Au- 
chincloss’s niece. 

Mr. Auchincloss, crustiest bachelor of 
Hillcrest, had a voice and words of his 
own. “I came,” he said severely, “be- 
cause my niece, Rita Auchincloss, alone, 
is less endurable than Rita Auchincloss 
diluted. But I refuse to walk fast.” 

“| will present the candidates, ’” Heming 
proceeded with a further flourish. “The 
Misses Grayson have come at the earnest 
solicitation of Miss Helen Hathaway, who 
was beguiled by the siren, that is, me. It 
is not customary with them to hit the pike 
at this hour, and they too are for a slow 
pace. Bertha Mayne and her mother were 
about to make calls, which accounts for 
the excessive splendor of their raiment. | 
told them the callees would all be gath- 
ered at the Club meet and they came like 
lambs. Durfee and Wilton ee 

“Mr. Wilton came out from town early 
on purpose to be a father to my husband, 
and you've simply got to let us four girls 
in on one mother. She’s all we have, 
aren’t you, Ma?” and Mrs. Benjamin Dur- 
fee thrust dignified Madam de Wint into 
the immediate foreground, while her three 
sisters fell upon Betty with effusion. 

“Oh, isn’t it jolly!” cried Kathryn de 
Wint. 

‘““Alphy says the parents have got to 
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pledge themselves to walk a mile a day or 
pay a fine,” added Mina de Wint. 

“And in the spring we’ll have a big meet 
and give prizes to the mothers that have 
walked the most miles,’’ finished Alida de 
Wint. 

The group that fared onward discussed 
these plans, first with laughter, then with 
relish. By night the club existed, consti- 
tution, officers with vainglorious titles, and 
greatest among these last, a president, 
Alpheus Heming, Jr., beautifully fitted, 
as he himself remarked, “to organize, to 
inspirate, to control.” 

It would have been an exhilarating day 
for Betty if Jim had been there. As it 
was, Mrs. Pennoyer came back from the 
laughter and the motion of the initial 
“tramp” with more color in her lips, so 
that, Jim or no Jim, Betty rejoiced. 

Very mild ambles indeed the first walks 
proved. But little by little ambitious 
individuals began adding to their records. 
A local shop imported pedometers, and ex- 
peditions returning from the city brought 
pedometers in their pockets. The Martin- 
ville Daily Clarion waxed merry over the 
pedestrianism of Hillcrest, which from its 
fifty feet of greater physical elevation and 
far greater height of moral superiority, 
pitied or ignored the vulgarity of Martin- 
ville. If anything had been needed to 
give a cachet to their new pastime it was 
the envious mirth of the Martinvillians. 

Rivalry grew even in the winter months, 
that had generally housed the mothers of 
Hillcrest in a hibernation almost as com- 
plete as a bear’s. Mrs. Wickham, the 
Methodist pastor’s wife, armed with her 
pedometer, often sallied forth upon the 
excuse of needed pastoral calls even after 
dusk had fallen, and other women were 
moved to emulate. 

“Just once around the square; it adds 
a half mile,” they would say. And hus- 
bands on whom the habit of muscular sloth 
was becoming fixed would grumble, but 
would not let their dependent helpmates 
go alone. Then President Heming, Ath- 
leticus Superbus, as he labeled himself at 
an informal dinner in the hall of the new 
high school, announced additional prizes 
for ‘male parents” and “ parents in pairs,” 
and in the spring the Club, grown nearly 
to the size of the available population, 
swarmed gayly upon the public ways. 
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With young Heming, Betty was the soul 
of every move; her mother was better, and 
pride and a good circulation kept her from 
showing how cruelly she missed Jim. In 
the Pennoyer household a cook had long 
ago supplemented the labors of the versa- 
tile Katie, and there were no more dinners 
at the Pennells’. 

Jim had pleaded hard work as justifica- 
tion, and had not joined the Club at all. 
Seeing Betty so much with her mother, he 
had taken their satisfaction in each other 
as a bond defensive against himself, and 
more and more shut himself up. As the 
winter wore on and rumors that coupled 
Betty’s name with young Heming’s reached 
him, his face hardened. Once he heard 
Heming Senior speaking with odious fa- 
miliarity to Mr. Pennoyer concerning Bet- 
ty, and Mr. Pennoyer had not appeared to 
dislike the man’s delighted interest. 

After this Jim was present wherever he 
could see Betty, but the girl’s resentment 
had become a conviction of Jim’s indiffer- 
ence. He made no progress, and recalling 
the happy days of the fall he began to see 
himself in a new light. 

The final meet and the presentation of 
the prizec was fixed for a legal holiday, and 
the Tower Rock Field, scene of the celebra- 
tion, was attained without a murmur by 
the stoutest. Most conspicuous in the as- 
cent, Jim wheeled an invalid chair. The 
stones jolted the invalid, but her face was 
radiant. 

“| haven’t been so high as this in years,”’ 
she said, and the crowd flocking about 
Miss Myrtle’s chair buzzed with self-re- 
proach. “Why didn’t some of us think 
of it before?’ they cried. “Jim, you're 
a fraud, joining at the last minute to get 
in on the fun you haven’t earned.” 

“It’s the luncheon he wants,” grumbled 
Mr. Auchincloss with amiable persiflage. 
“He’s a sly boy.” 

Betty and Miss Myrtle were dear friends, 
and no one could have the heart to spoil 
Miss Myrtle’s day, so Betty was often near 
the chair. If Jim had thought to be the 
gainer by this, he had counted without 
Betty. He had never felt more alone. 

It was not till he had planted Miss Myr- 
tle’s chair in the forefront of the audience 
for the toasts that his first chance came. 
It wasn’t much of achance. He and Betty 


circling the out-cropping rock used for a 
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platform, came face to face behind the first 
speaker, in full view of all Hillcrest. 

“Betty,” he said swiftly, “stop a min- 
ute. I must speak to you.” And Betty, 
who would not seem to run from him, 
stopped. Her eyes fastened on him in cool 
appraisal, and discovered that Jim had 
grown thin. 

“T want to tell you, Betty,” he said, 
“that I was a womanish fool. I never 
deserved you, and now I’ve lost you I wish 
I didn’t have to live.” The words were 
more simple than impassioned. The voice 
of a starving man whose desert holds no 
hope of food might have the same dull mis- 
ery. Shouts and clapping were greeting 
the first speech as Betty answered. Her 
eyes were less hard. 

“T wanted a comrade, Jim. I never 
could—” The color seemed rather to die 
out of her face than to heighten—‘‘mar- 
ry a man who wanted a kind of game all 
the time, quarreling and making up. | 
didn’t deserve what you said. You held 
me very low—” She was not coherent, 
but Jim felt she had weighed him and found 
him wanting. And all Hillcrest could see 
them. 

“Applaud,” prompted Betty steadily. 
“They’re looking.” 

Jim applauded with perfunctory vigor, 
and Betty, still pale, smiled brilliantly at 
the speaker, who revolved bowing, bending 
with an exaggerated weight of modesty 
both to Jim and to an astonished cow that 
grazed beyond a fence. 

“Betty, I love you with all my heart and 
soul—I love you,” Jim was saying in a 
despairing fury as the speaker turned 
away. “I won’t give you up. I’ll make 
myself over. I'll work—Betty!” 

Betty’s smile relaxed. She turned her 
back on the orator, away from Hillcrest 
and looked at Jim. 

“Jim—Jim!” she said softly, and two 
tears climbed over her lashes and fell upon 
her cheeks. ‘‘ You—you idiot!” And 
Jim dropping on his knees made pretense 
of a shoelace he deliberately pulled loose 
to kiss her dusty shoe. 

Of all this no one, not even Mrs. Pen- 
noyer, had the slightest suspicion as they 
made their way to a place on the outskirts 
of the crowd. They were a long time get- 
ting there. Heming Junior was about to 
announce the prizes as they arrived, and 
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their speechlessness and distraction passed 
for decorum. 

“Ladies and gentlemen of The One- 
Mile Club,” began Mr. Heming. 

“Hear, hear!” responded Mr. Auchin- 
closs. 

“We all know how difficult is the bring- 
ing up of parents,’’ went on the orator. 
“Personally | would rather bring up four- 
teen children than one parent,” and he 
fixed his eyes sadly upon Alpheus Heming, 
Senior, lately returned to Hillcrest, who 
faced him from the front row of listeners. 
“For instance, ladies and gentlemen, see 
how easy it is to teach a child to walk. 
A child wants to walk. If he can’t do it 
any other way he’ll walk on all fours. 
He tries. But parents are harder to deal 
with. They argue, they even contend. 
We must cajole, flatter, in some instances,” 
—here his glance discovered Betty—‘‘in 
some instances, ladies and gentlemen, we 
must prevaricate. 

“But the youth of Hillcrest have stopped 
at nothing, not even—prevarication. And 
behold the result, ladies and gentlemen, 
behold the result of our faithful efforts! 
The parents of Hillcrest have learned to 
walk. Youth reanimates their enfeebled 
forms, red blood courses in their anzemic 
veins, the willowy grace of sylphlike motion 
replaces their—their former 

“Waddle,”” supplemented Mr. Auchin- 
closs. 

“Waddle,” repeated the orator. Ladies 
and gentlemen, this is a triumph. Youth 
of Hillcrest-on-the-Creek, this triumph is 
ours. We who know the full contumacy of 








the parent, we have achieved,” and he 
“Knowing the insane 


smote his breast. 
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passion of parents, especially mothers, for 
self-sacrifice, the world will wonder. (This 
gratifying applause, ladies—and gentle- 
men—of The One-Mile Club, I lay at the 
feet of those to whom it belongs.) Parents 
are too willing to stay at home and knit— 
and—and tat for us, while we swat the ball 
upon the meadow or conquer heights like 
the Tower Rock; they have been all too 
willing to surrender to us the joys of ac- 
tivity and read stock quotations upon the 
twilit porch, while we garner the fruits of 
healthy, I should say healthful, exercise, 
gamboling—” Applause fervid and irre- 
sponsible swamped the last words, and 
“Cut it short, Alphy; who got the first 
prize?” penetrated above the clamor. 

“The first prize, ladies and gentlemen,’ 
proceeded Heming, raising a glittering 
object in his right hand, “this dazzling 
pedometer encrusted with gems as genuine 
as our admiration, goes to Mrs. Eunice Ap- 
pletree Pennoyer, whose record—’’ But 
the renewed clamor prevented further gran- 
diloquence. Under its cover Jim bent to 
Betty’s ear. 

“| shall kiss you, I know I shall kiss 
you,” he said fiercely. 

“No, you won’t,”’ said Betty. ‘‘Not— 
yet,” but she glowed as if a sudden flame 
encompassed her, and her breath caught as 
her eyes met his and snatched themselves 
away. Mrs. Pennoyer coming through 
the crowd, the glittering pedometer in her 
hand, saw Jim’s face, and her own took 
on a deep delight. 

“A woman and a bauble!” grinned Mr. 
Auchincloss. ‘‘ You women are all alike!” 

“We are,” laughed Betty’s mother. 
“Tn some ways—very much alike.” 


, 

















SURFMAN BRAINARD’S «DAY OFF” 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


SHLEY BRAINARD left the life- 
A saving station and lounged across 
the wide beach on which the ca- 
denced breakers tumbled green and white. 
Beyond the gentle surf the Gulf Stream 
dyed the sleeping sea deep turquoise. The 
curving coast line wavered in the glare of 
sunlight fierce as midsummer, and the 
little landward breeze was warm and frag- 
rant. Bare-footed, clad in a sleeveless 
jersey and a frayed pair of white ducks, 
Brainard dug his toes in the wet sand and 
stood scowling at an automobile that 
moved swiftly up the beach. He seemed 
to resent its jarring intrusion upon the 
brooding peace of the tropical landscape 
as if a personal grudge were involved. In 
truth he was angry with himself that he 
could not smother the sudden discontent 
born of the sight of this drumming, flam- 
boyant chariot which had swooped down 
from the big hotel five miles to the north- 
ward. When the car became a swerving 
speck and then vanished beyond a feathery 
clump of cabbage palms, the youth turned 
back to the station muttering: 

“Now that Tarpon Inlet has closed up, 
I suppose we’ll be pestered to death with 
these silly tourists. But, whew! it was 
like getting letters from home to see my 
kind of people again. I’d forgotten what 
they looked like.” 

The lusty surfman rubbed his tousled 
head as was his habit when restless or per- 
plexed, and focused his irritation on the 
red-roofed cottage in which hitherto he 
had found contentment. 

“This life-saving business in Florida is 
all tommy-rot. Here it is the middle of 
winter, no ice and sleet, no storms, nothing 
you ever read about to fit in with this game. 
I’m due to take a day off and get away 
from it.” 

He flung himself into the house, past the 
surf-boat that filled the lower floor, and 
climbed to the airy living-room above. Jim 
Conklin, mending a cast-net on the piazza, 
called cheerfully: 


“You don’t look happy, Boy. | thought 


you'd be glad to see some of your gilt-edged 


pals again. Did they try to borrow money 
from you, or did they make fun of your 
clothes?” 

Brainard growled with an air of petu- 
lance absurdly boyish for the fine-condi- 
tioned bigness of him: 

“Vm tired of shooting life-lines across 
a pole stuck in the sand and pulling my 
back-rivets loose in the boat after imagi- 
nary wrecks. It’s mostly dress rehearsal in 
this shack. And we sit around and tell 
each other the same old hard-luck stories 
until I’m going daffy.” 

Conklin’s weather-beaten face twitched 
and a little protesting gesture showed that 
he was hurt. Commander of a big passen- 
ger steamer at forty, he had piled her ashore 
in a fog three years before, and the iron 
law of his calling had thrown him “‘on the 
beach” without another chance. Offered 
a berth as watchman on the company’s 
dock, he could not bring himself to this 
degradation even for bread and butter, and 
he had come to the surface again as one 
of the Tarpon Inlet crew. 

Brainard saw his thoughtless blunder 
and quickly added: 

“| didn’t mean that, old man. You 
know how much I wish | could help you 
get on your feet again. Forgive me, won’t 
your | haven’t any real troubles. Only 
a frost-bitten pineapple patch that was go- 
ing to make my fortune. But it will be 
bearing again in two years, and then I'll 
be on velvet. Those gay visitors made 
me a bit restless, that’s all, just as you walk 
the beach for hours after a Morgan liner 
passes close in shore.” 

Bearded Fritz Wagenhals, the station- 
keeper, broke in with a sardonic chuckle: 

“Tt is the same way when we haf canned 
sausage for dinner. | think myself back 
in Heidelberg already, where | haf taken 
my university degree twenty years ago. 
What is the matter mit you, Boy? Was 
it the home-sickness?”’ 

“No-o, not exactly,” confessed Brainard 
with a slightly embarrassed smile, ‘“‘but | 
seem to be the only one of the three of us 
who can lift the curtain and get a peep at 
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what he used to be. It’s my day off, and 
with your permission, Skipper Wagenhals, 
I’m going to break my vows and trail up 
to the gorgeous Coquina Beach Hotel for 
dinner. It sounds rash, doesn’t it? No 
sign of bad weather, is therer”’ 

The Keeper replied with a shade of doubt: 

“The barometer is not so conservative as 
I would like to see him, and we are very 
due to catch a norther already. But | 
don’t think the weather will break before 
next day or to-morrow. You haf been a 
good boy, and you will haf your fling.” 

Brainard hauled a steamer-trunk from 
beneath his cot and began to toss out ap- 
parel which had been hidden therein for 
two long years. He held up a dinner coat 
and caressed it, rubbed a pair of patent- 
leather ties with a bunch of cotton waste, 
and made obeisance to a crackling shirt- 
bosom. Memories crowded back, and the 
smash of his high hopes of fortune was for- 
gotten. Ashley Brainard was among his 
own again, a famous stroke of the ’ varsity 
eight, counting a host of young men and 
maidens among his friends and admirers. 

His mad impulse sent a flutter of excite- 
ment through the station. The surfmen 
crowded around and were eager to help 
their butterfly emerge from his cocoon. 
Fritz Wagenhals said, as he picked up the 
shirt with reverent care: 

“It is a privilege if you allow me the 
buttons to put in. [| once wore him every 
night. My Gott, that was so long ago! 
Also, it is good manners here to eat mit 
your knife, but not so at the Coquina Beach 
Hotel.”’ 

The bustle aroused lanky Bill Stebbins, 
who was sleeping outside in the sand. 
He hurried in to offer aid and counsel: 

“Dad burn it, | was onst sheriff 0’ Dade 
County, Brainard, an’ | reckon | got a 
right smart pull yit. If you git pinched 
foh diso’derly conduct, raise a yell, an’ 
I'll come a runnin’.”’ 

When Brainard announced that he had 
no intention of dressing in the station the 
disappointment was so evident that he 
yielded to the clamor, and consented to 
array himself for what Fritz Wagenhals 
called ‘‘a little drill, to see if you are all- 
ship-shape-put together, mit your standin’ 
riggin’ taut.” 

These embarrassments delayed the de- 
parture until late in the afternoon. 


In his one decent suit of blue serge, 
which had been lovingly pressed by the 
station cook, Brainard swung his luggage 
as if it were as light as his heart. He 
turned once to look at the red-roofed sta- 
tion nestling close to the sand-dunes, and 
for a moment felt as if he were playing 
the traitor to those loyal big-hearted com- 
rades of his. Every one of them had 
fought with adverse fortune, and, beaten 
back, met the odds with smiling faces. 
He was the youngest of the crew and the 
pineapple plantation would yet release him 
from his chosen bondage. On this “‘day 
off” he ought to be back in the clearing by 
the lagoon, “‘ bossing’”’ his one laborer, but 
he looked ahead, and his young blood 
thrilled at the thought of glimpsing his 
own world again. 

Northward from the station the coast 
swept seaward in a bold curve which ended 
in a low point over which the breakers 
played in spring-tides. Just beyond the 
Point, Brainard came to the Inlet and 
crossed, dry-shod, the passage between 
ocean and lagoon which had carried a ten- 
foot channel three months before. Now 
he could see, three miles to the northward, 
the long pier and the clustered roofs of the 
great hotel buildings. He had often come 
thus far on patrol, but had always gazed 
at the glittering resort as forbidden ground 
until he should regain his rightful place 
among these pleasure-seekers. 

Soon he passed through a noble avenue 
arched with palms, and came to lawns that 
almost lipped the sea. After the smart- 
ing dazzle of sand and ocean, this lush, 
green vista was like cold water to a thirsty 
man. Parties of golfers were drifting across 
the background; white and fluffy gowns 
gleamed in the shrubbery. But when the 
wayfarer advanced to the long hotel piazza 
the smartly voluble groups of men and 
women made him unexpectedly timorous. 
Obtaining a room he slipped through the 
crowded and colorful corridor to the near- 
est elevator, oblivious that more than one 
woman turned to look after the stalwart 
youth whose handsome face was so darkly 
burned and whose wholesome vigor was 
no veneer laid on after a wearing season in 
club-land. 

Brainard felt more like himself when he 
was dressed and had tenderly absorbed 
the cocktail whose perfections had haunted 
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his long walk. He swung into the dining- 
room as if he owned it, and chose a table 
facing the doors where he could view the 
grand entrance of the actors in this ex- 
travaganza. Three young women near 
him were chattering of spring flittings to 
Lenox and Westchester, and of summer 
pilgrimages to Newport and abroad. He 
heard familiar names of people he had once 
known. Soon a hand fell upon his shoul- 
der and he looked up to see the chubby 
face of his class-mate “‘Toodles’’ Brown, 
who fairly roared: 

“By all the gods! It zs Ashley Brainard. 
You dear old fool! Have you been dead 
or in jail or did you just float in with the 
tide? Cf course I’ll sit down. I haven’t 
seen you since we sailed my schooner for 
the Atlantic Cup three summers ago. Ex- 
plain yourself.”’ 

Brainard held the hand that had gripped 
his, and gazed with speechless joy into the 
beaming features of ‘‘Toodles” Brown. 
Then the surfman grinned as he said: 

“Good old Toodles! Why, I have a 
cottage just down the beach beyond the 
Point. I’m too darned exclusive to mix 
up with this herd of get-rich-quick million- 
aires and gilded loafers like your fat self.” 

“Living down the beach in a cottage,”’ 
gasped Mr. Brown. “I’ve been here two 
seasons and I swear I know every cottager 
on the island. | think you’re a blessed old 
liar. Tell me all about yourself, Ashley. 
You've given us all the cold shake, you 
know.” 

Brainard explained with a boyish laugh: 

“Well, you know | was down here shoot- 
ing through Christmas vacation of Senior 
year, and | got the pineapple bee in my 
bonnet. There were millions in it, on 
paper. But Dad wanted me to cuddle 
down at a desk in town. I stood it for a 
year and you remember how I cussed. 
Then | said, ‘The glad free life under the 
palms for mine,’—bucked clean over the 
traces, and bolted. I was beginning to 
dream of counting my coin when one night 
in January the thermometer slid three de- 
grees too low, and, bang, what a difference 
in the morning! It was a case of pineapple 
frappé. 1 was almost broke, but I couldn’t 
throw up the sponge, and last fall there 
was an opening at Uncle Sam’s life-saving 
station for a strong lad used to fussing 
around the water. And there | am draw- 


ing my little old forty a month and proud 
of it, until my new crop comes in. Bvt, 
oh, Toodles, I am glad to see you, and for 
Heaven’s sake, tell me all the news about 
everybody! I never could write letters. 
And I’m a God-forsaken exile.” 

Chubby Mr. Brown was too agitated to 
think of gossip as he blurted: 

“You're clean crazy, plumb dippy. Let 
me stake you till your ship comes in loaded 
with pineapples. Ash, come back with 
me. I’m planning a six months’ cruise to 
the Mediterranean, and I’ve simply got to 
have you. It’s sandy of you and all that, 
but it’s silly pride to think you must bury 
yourself down here until you win out. 
Let the cunning little pineapple plants 
work for you while you come back where 
you belong. You a life-saver! It’s ab- 
surd!”’ 

“They are all better men than I in our 
crew,” said Brainard slowly, “and it’s a 
clean, simple, husky life, and I never was 
so fit. But—well, | wish I hadn’t taken 
this day off. It hurts a little to mix up 
with this sort of thing. No, I can’t borrow 
money, even from you. To-night I go back 
to my cot and corn-beef hash. But let’s 
go it while the evening’s young.” 

This suggestion made Mr. Brown bright- 
en and take heart. After dinner they 
strolled on the quarter mile of piazza facing 
the moonlit sea, and the scent of tropical 
flowers hung heavy around them. “Too- 
dles”’ Brown was anxious to have Brainard 
meet what he called ‘‘the youth and beauty 
of our set,”’ but his chum asked him to 
walk first as far as the beach. 

The pier was almost deserted, for the 
wind was rising and a fine spray filled the 
air with chilling dampness. Brainard 
looked at the sky with a surfman’s inter- 
ested scrutiny. The moon was dodging 
among fast-driving clouds and the surf was 
beginning to boom on the beach with a 
heavy, sullen note. He recalled the sta- 
tion-keeper’s warning of a “‘norther,’’ but 
dismissed it because the lonely red-roofed 
cottage seemed half a world away. Silent 
for a little while, when he spoke it was with 
odd and painful effort: 

“Have you—have you heard anything 
of Marion Shaw? I—I m-mean Mrs. Wes- 
tervelt? Is she well and—and happy?” 

Brown chewed his cigar for a moment 
before he responded: 
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“That is just what | hoped you might 
want to talk about when we came out here 
by ourselves, Ashley. I didn’t want to 
open the subject, you know. Yes, | saw 
her just before she sailed for Italy two 
months ago. She went alone, old man. 
Westervelt’s a beast. I don’t know what 
she went through with him, but they’ve 
made a clean break of it for good. She 
didn’t confide in me to any extent. But 
we talked old times, and after a while, well, 
she asked me about you, and I had nothing 
to tell her. I didn’t even know where you 
were. And—hem—she wasn’t looking at 
me at all, and she wasn’t even talking to 
me when she said as if she were thinking 
out loud: 

“*T’m so lonely. 
just once!’” 

Brainard leaned over the railing and 
stared into the troubled sea as he almost 
whispered : 

“Is she going to get a—get a——’ 

“Yes, after waiting two years. 
she’ll be free to——” 

“And you're going to the Mediterranean 
in the spring?”’ muttered Brainard. “God, 
if I could only see her! Two years, you 
say? If I could only see her!” 

Brown laid an arm across his chum’s big 
shoulder and said coaxingly: 

“You don’t want to meet any of these 
girls to-night, do your We'll have a good 
old talk in my rooms later, and I’ll have 
you booked for my cruise before we part 
company. There’s a gilded temple of 
chance back here on the lagoon where the 
little ball rolls round and round, and I have 
a strong hunch that the luck is running to 
the black, and also dallying with my pet 
numbers, fourteen-seventeen-twenty down 
the middle row. Let’s amble over and see 
what’s doing in the roulette mart.” 

Brainard welcomed the diversion, for his 
thoughts were all upheaved. When they 
entered the ‘‘Casino,” the busy green 
tables, the rattle of ivory chips, and the 
tingling excitement pervading the eager 
throng of men and women awoke in the 
exile a gambling passion that had long lain 
dormant. Without conscious act he found 
himself fingering his little roll of bills while 
he watched “‘Toodles” Brown buy a stag- 
gering pile of five-dollar chips. Fighting 
with his desire, Brainard idly chose num- 
bers here and there, and trembled when he 


Oh, if I could see him 
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Then 
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saw his empty choices winning time after 
time. 

The whirr of the ball as it spend round 
the edge of its gleaming disk, lost headway, 
hesitated for a heart-breaking instant and 
fell into its destined compartment, was fas- 
cinating beyond words. Presently a florid 
dowager withdrew with a gesture of peevish 
disappointment, leaving vacant a seat near 
the middle of her table. ‘“‘Toodles” Brown 
was profoundly absorbed in his own gloomy 
run of luck, and paid no heed to Brainard’s 
modest investment of twenty-five counters 
worth a dollar each. 

The life-saver had little expectation of 
winning. This was a distraction, an ex- 
citement, a part of his rare “day off,” and 
he hung breathless on the surging uncer- 
tainty of every play. He noticed that 
“Toodles” Brown had forsaken his “pet 
numbers down the middle row,” and with 
a reckless impulse he placed five dollars on 
each of the trio. The croupier gathered in 
the stake as callously as if a large. part of 
a surfman’s monthly wage had not been 
lost in this heady plunge. 

“1 think a zero is about due, and it 
stands for my prospects all right,” theught 
Brainard as he slid five chips into the space 
around the “‘single o.” 

The purring ball was uncommonly coy, 
and Brainard felt his heart thumping while 
it wavered undecided. When it nestled 
into its chosen nook, the croupier sung out: 

“The single o has it.” 

He pushed a hundred and eighty dollars 
in chips toward Brainard. The young man 
flushed through his tan. A wild hope had 
flared in his heart. He resumed his play 
with tautened nerves and a softened light 
in his frank eyes. Belated luck must fall 
along the “middle row” he thought, and 
he covered Brown’s “pet numbers” with 
chips, in the squares, on the dividing lines 
and in the corners. “‘Seventeen’”’ won, 
and he gathered in his spoils without trying 
to count them. Then he threw his chips 
at random, on numbers and on colors, and 
the blind goddess was strangely kind al- 
most with every turn of the wheel. 

“Toodles” Brown ceased playing and 
looked at his chum wide-eyed. Brainard 
was exchanging some stacks of chips for 
bills, and others for chips of higher values, 
until he was staking the limit allowed on 
a number. 
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“For Heaven’s sake, call it eff!’ whis- 
pered Brown. “It can’t last any longer. 
Pull out while you’re ahead, and let me 
count it for you. You've nearly two thou- 
sand here.” 

Brainard brushed him aside and fever- 
ishly sputtered: 

“Don’t bother me. I’m playing for the 
biggest stake in the world. This is my 
day.” 

He snatched a fat roll of yellow-backed 
bills from Brown, and tossed it across the 
table to the splotch of red. Presently the 
croupier droned: 

“Twenty-four wins, and the red 

The cashier counted Brainard’s stake, 
piled up bills of equal value and shoved the 
bundle across the table. With tears in his 
voice Brown begged him to quit as Brain- 
ard made one more winning plunge and 
turned to his friend with a hoarse cry: 


” 


“Tm through. Damn it, come on! 
Let’s count the plunder. I’ve won my 
freedom.” 


A few moments later Brainard divided 
somewhat more than five thousand dollars 
into two rolls and stuffed them into his 
trousers pockets. As the two young men 
passed out of doors, they were startled by 
the uproar of the wind. The palm crests 
were whipping to tatters with sibilant 
lament, and the air was filled with their 
flying fragments. From the beach came 
the great call of a raging surf and the sting 
of spray driven inland. Once during his 
cyclonic hours in the ‘‘Casino,” Brainard 
had heard the rising storm cry over the 
roof, but its summons had been unheeded. 
It had vaguely reminded him of duty, but 
even now he thought only of his lawless 
wealth as he strode toward the beach while 
“Toodles” Brown galloped clumsily in his 
wake. 

When they passed beyond the sheltering 
lee of the last hotel building, the might of 
the ‘‘norther” buffeted them breathless. 
Brainard staggered out to the pier and 
clutched the nearest railing lest he be blown 
overboard. The rain of spray was drench- 
ing his evening clothes as Brown tugged at 
his coat and strove to pull him toward the 
hotel. 

“Let me cool off,’ shouted Brainard 
above the tumult. “I’m going home with 
you, | tell you, Toodles. I’m going to the 
Mediterranean with you. I’m going to 
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Italy with you, God bless her! I’m going 
back where I| belong, and the pineapples 
can go to hell. There’s five thousand in 
my clothes.”’ 

Brown thumped him on the back and 
roared: 

“Of course you are, and you deserve 
your luck. But if you love me, come out 
of this. I’m a wet rag and you're worse.” 

For reply Brainard fought his way out 
along the railing of the pier, and gloried 
in the night. It matched his own mood. 
Like the sea, he had broken the bonds that 
for so long had held him tamed and stag- 
nant. He was drunk with the wine of life, 
and the storm could not drag his whirling 
thoughts back to the red-roofed station 
beyond the Point. 

Then the helpless Brown yelled in his ear: 

“Turn around, Ash. Over here to the 
north’ard. Great Scott, what can we doP”’ 

Brainard jumped to the note of alarm in 
the appeal. The moonlight still spattered 
across the white-fanged water. Driving 
along southward, close in shore, they saw 
a schooner, now a somber blotch, now out- 
lined against the smother that flung itself 
at her. She seemed to be coming head on 
for the pier. The picture seared itself into 
Brainard’s very soul. It hurled him back 
from his glad world regained to the station 
where he ought to be. But he waited to 
see if she could clear the pier. In an agony 
of impatience he crawled out where the sea 
was breaking clean over the structure, far 
beyond where Brown dared to follow. 

He watched the doomed vessel wallow 
as she fled before the “norther,” watched 
her lunge past the end of the pier, hardly 
more than a hundred yards away. By the 
rifting moonlight he could see that her 
decks were a tangle of wreckage, her head- 
sails gone or flying in ribbons. She was 
pelting straight down the coast, helpless 
to claw off shore, helpless to heave to. 

This was what Brainard realized as he 
groaned: 

“She’s heading straight for the Point, 

and she can’t be handled to clear it. Or 
they may be hoping to fetch the Inlet and 
get inside, and they don’t know it’s choked 
up.” 
As he ran toward the beach, Brainard 
wondered how he could have forgotten. 
Why had not the first note of the storm 
called him home? 
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He waved a wild gesture of farewell to 
his friend, and tore down the board-walk 
promenade, past the great hotel whose 
hundreds of windows were ablaze with 
light. Inside he glimpsed many dancers, 
and an eddying gust picked up the strains 
of the orchestra and brought faintly to him 
the taunting sweetness of a waltz song, 
“Love Comes Like a Summer Sigh.” 

It was Surfman Brainard of the Tarpon 
Inlet Station that plunged off the end of 
the walk into clogging sand, for the tide 
had covered all the beach, and he must toil 
up as far even as the gullied dunes. He 
kicked off his hampering patent-leather 
ties, threw his coat after them, and limped 
over drift-wood and gnarled palmetto 
roots, falling, scrambling, swearing in a 
frenzy of eagerness to join his comrades. 
The sand whirled in blinding drifts, and he 
rubbed his eyes to look for the laboring 
schooner which vanished in a little while 
as if she were blotted out. 

He remembered that somewhere a road 
led back into the tangled live-oak and 
palmetto hammock beyond the sand-hills. 
With a shout of joy he dove through a gash 
in the tufted hillocks, and his bare feet 
found a wagon track in firmer ground. 
Now the storm wailed overhead, but in 
darkness that was almost rayless it twisted 
limbs from the tortured trees and tossed 
them in Brainard’s path; it flung the 
meshed creepers across his way to trip him 
headlong. 

““She’s bound to fetch up a long way 
this side the station,” he grunted, “‘and the 
patrol may be at the other end of his beat. 
And those poor devils can’t live long in the 
sea that’s smashing over the Point.” 

Then he thanked God for the fitness of 
wind and limb which had come of long 
months of hardy drill and plain living, for 
the Inlet was just ahead as he came out on 
the roaring beach. He looked seaward for 
a rocket, and shoreward for a signal from 
the patrol. No light showed anywhere in 
the gray night. 

He splashed across the tide-swept bar, 
and when the bones of an ancient wreck 
loomed close by, he knew he was within a 
mile of home. A dark smudge moved 
against the white sand-hills, and he fell into 
the arms of Jim Conklin on patrol. 

“Schooner’s coming ashore,” gasped 
Brainard. “She passed the hotel pier, 


heading straight down and helpless. She 
was in distress for fair. If she hasn’t come 
this far, she’s piled up on the Point. I'll 
go to the station while you find her and 
signal us.” 

Conklin said not a word, but made a 
bull-like lunge against the storm. When 
Brainard had roused out the crew, Fritz 
Wagenhals shouted: 

“Our boat is no good for us on the Point. 
Get out mit the gun.” 

Six men and the cook stormed up the 
beach with the life-gun and tackle, and as 
they toiled through the heavy sand in the 
teeth of the wind, Brainard was near col- 
lapse. But he rallied when they crept out 
toward the Point, and a red Coston light 
sputtered and flared ahead. Then Jim 
Conklin ran back to them waving his torch 
and crying: 

“She’s in the breakers on the weather 
side of the Point. The Boy guessed right. 
Breaking up fast, she is. Hustle up the 
gun.” 

When they sighted the stranded schooner 
even Brainard, who had foreseen her plight, 
was amazed at the quick fury of her de- 
struction. The black lump of her hulk lay 
in a surf which broke sheer over it, and the 
stump of her main-mast rolled in appealing 
gestures to the sky. The first shot was 
fired dead against the wind, and the line 
fell short. A second and a third failed, 
and they did not even know whether life 
was aboard the wreck. At last a quarter- 
ing shot sent the line across the schooner, 
and there came feeble twitches, electric 
pulsations that sent their message to the 
men ashore as if hands had been clasped 
across the boiling inferno of white water. 

The wreck was breaking up fast. Her 
timbers strewed the beach, and drifted 
menacingly in the surf. But with slow, 
halting effort, the whip-line followed the 
slender cord of the projectile, and after that 
the heavy hawser trailed out into the night 
until the jerky signal came ashore that all 
was made fast. The surfmen tailed on 
and the breeches-buoy was dragged shore- 
ward. At length a sodden shape, coughing 
and groaning, was pulled up on the sand by 
the men who rushed among the combers. 
Four more trips the breeches-buoy made, 
and three more sailors were fetched ashore 
alive. The last of these was asked how 
many were left aboard and he gasped: 





—— 
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“Nobody but the skipper, an’ he’s 
hangin’ on by his toenails.” 

On shore they waited in vain for a signal, 
and none came. It was more ominous 
when the hawser slackened. It was read as 
a death-warrant when the hawser yield- 
ed to the tautening heave of the surfmen, 
yielded with sickening ease and came wash- 
ing and writhing in to them, hand over 
hand, broken adrift from the wreck. The 
little group on the thundering beach 
stared across the ghastly water at the dis- 
solving lump of the schooner, knowing by 
instinct that it would be foolishly futile to 
shoot another line seaward. They waited, 
and it was all that they could do. 

To young Brainard this suspense was 
more killing than all the stress through 
which he had furiously toiled. No light, 
no sign of life, nothing to tell whether or 
not death had won in the home stretch! 

A rescued seaman, battered and spent, 
cried out from where he lay on the sand: 

“Matt Martin his name is. The Lucy 
B. was the vessel’s. Coal to Havana. 
Mate washed overboard last night. He’s 
a good skipper, is Martin; looks like that 
youngster in the white shirt there.” 

“We'll find him at high-water mark in a 
day or so,” bellowed Fritz Wagenhals. “My 
Gott, | wish—no, the boat is no good here.”’ 

The young man shook his fist seaward. 

“T’ll try to swim out with a line if you'll 
let me.” 

“No, you don’t, you tamn fool Boy!” the 
keeper shouted back. 

Brainard doubled along the edge of the 
beach like a hound baffled by a lost trail. 
He was almost beside himself with bitter 
anger at the storm that it should have 
wrought this cruel climax. It had come 
as a tremendous revelation to him that he 
could help to win this great fight against 
wind and sea. His splendid strength had 
some place in the world of deeds after all. 
Fierce joy and thanksgiving had thrilled 
his every fiber that in this hour he was per- 
mitted to be one of the Tarpon Inlet crew. 
Now to be robbed of the life of the captain 
of the vessel, to stand like wooden men and 
let him die who had stayed by his ship for 
duty’s sake,—this was more than profound- 
ly sad, it was maddening. 

Blindly scouting a little way up the 
beach, Brainard glimpsed a bit of wreck- 
age rearing shoreward, carried beyond the 


other watchers by some freak of the under- 
tow. It looked like all the other sorry 
fragments of the schooner, but a second 
glance showed him a white patch gleaming 
against the black timber. It might be the 
tattered foam, but a wild hope halted him 
in his tracks, and he stood staring at the 
tumbling mass. The white patch did not 
vanish, it seemed to move as if writhing 
against its background, and now he was 
sure he saw it move. To wait an instant 
longer was to see the bit of wreckage 
pounded in the surf as by Titan sledge- 
hammers. He tore into the first line of 
foam, head down, arms extended. A few 
tripping strides, and a wall of water crashed 
down upon him, solid and _ resistless. 
Stunned as he was he dove by instinct, and 
caught breath beyond the breaker. The 
fragment of wreckage tc which something 
was clinging rode a few yards beyond him. 
Again he was flung down and tossed shore- 
ward, and again he dove with fast weaken- 
ing effort, nor could he see that behind him 
the other surfmen were struggling to reach 
him in a hard-gripped human chain. 

As he rose, the jagged timber was hurled 
straight at him like a projectile. He tried 
to dodge it, flinging out an arm to clutch at 
something white half wrapped round it. A 
broken nail or bolt caught his clothing, and 
dragged him headlong. While he threw 
his arms about the timber he felt the rags 
of his trousers tear loose, and he shook 
himself free of the deadly hold. He was 
no more than conscious that something 
stirred as if alive beneath his shifting grip. 
Presently the surfmen cheered as they 
hauled ashore the broken beam from which 
they had to pry loose two _ half-naked, 
water-logged, but living men. 

Day was breaking when the crew of the 
schooner, a full muster roll, were helped 
into the station. The weary surfmen gave 
their bunks to the rescued, and the black 
cook made strong coffee and corned-beef 
hash with incredible speed. Brainard fell 
on the floor like adead man. But he could 
not sleep, for the night had been too crowd- 
ed with racking events. His hurts and 
exhaustion were forgotten as the evening 
at the Coquina Beach Hotel came back 
to him, dimly at first, then focusing more 
sharply, as if he were recalling things far 
distant in time and place. 

Amid this welter of impressions loomed 
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the fact that magically the means had been 
provided for him to go back to his own, and 
more than this, to see her whose message 
had come as from the dead awakened. As 
if in a dream, he fumbled for his trousers 
pockets. Then it came to him that he had 
been forced to put on Jim Conklin’s oil- 
skin breeches while that comrade was half- 
dragging him home from the wreck. He 
dully wondered why, until beneath the oil- 
skins he found a waistband and a few sod- 
den rags, all that was left of his evening 
clothes. Pockets were gone, and with 
them—— 

“Five thousand dollars,” he muttered in 
dazed, stupid fashion. 

Just then a babbling chatter broke from 
the nearest cot. Brainard raised his head 
and saw a young man, no older than him- 
self, sitting up and feebly swaying, his 
wits awry for the moment because of what 
he had suffered. The captain of the lost 
schooner wrung his hands and cried, while 
the tears were on his bruised face: 

“No, no, I tell you, the Lucy B. was not 
insured. ... 1 named her after you and 
she was a lucky vessel. . . . Cut away the 
rags o’ that forestays’l, and we'll bend on 
somethin’ that’ll hold. ... We've got to 
heave her to, I tell you. ... Five thou- 
sand dollars clean gone, all I’ve got and 

If we can fetch Tarpon Inlet before 
we founder, we. can get inside... . The 
Lucy B. gone to pieces You're a liar. 

Why, | just bought out old man 
Holter’s share last voyage. Five 
thousand dollars, all in the Lucy B.... 
All I’ve got and = 

Brainard was moved to pity, then amaze- 
ment, that in this fashion he should be 
brought face to face with a tragedy so very 
like his own. But he glimpsed the fact, 
and was ashamed of it, that he would be 
stirred to deeper sympathy for the young 
skipper if there were no womanish wailing 
over his loss. And then, guilty and re- 
morseful, Brainard realized that his own 
heart was full of sullen repining, bitter dis- 
content with the fate that had robbed him 
of his treasure and his hopes, futile outcry 
against his forced return to the life of the 
station. He, then, was wholly lacking in 
that very fortitude which he wished to see 
displayed by this broken, fevered sailor in 
the cot, whose misfortune was, by far, the 
more crushing. 
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Brainard crawled stiffly outside to be 
alone. For some time he painfully over- 
hauled his surging thoughts, and slowly 
there faded from his tired young face the 
clouding trouble that he had seen mirrored 
in the face of the boyish captain. Then 
he said aloud as if it were a verdict: 

“A man who can’t take his medicine is a 
pretty tough spectacle, isn’t he? And it 
was all a dream, yes, all a dream—of money 
1 didn’t earn, and—and of a girl I can’t 
marry.” 

He looked through the doorway, saw 
Jim Conklin slip over to the captain’s cot 
and stroke the hot forehead, and heard him 
say: 

“| know what it is, old man. 
there myself.” 

The touch of Conklin’s hand seemed to 
bring the skipper to himself. His slack- 
ened mouth closed with the snap of a steel 
trap, and into his face came the alert and 
aggressive- look of an unbeaten man. He 
smiled up at Conklin and said weakly: 

“| must have been a little upset in 
my top story. Was I talkin’ foolishness? 
Thank God, we're still alive an’ kickin’ 
strong. I’m all right. How are my men? 
No use crying over spilt milk, is there, 
shipmate? How’s the kid that yanked 
me ashore?” 

Brainard went to his side, repeating as if 
he were thinking aloud: 

“There’s no use crying over spilt milk. 
I dreamed | lost five thousand dollars last 
night.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered, so did I,” cheer- 
fully responded the skipper. “ But it wasn’t 
no dream for me. It won’t make a bit 
of difference a hundred years from now, 
will it? Vessel a total loss, but I’m no 
total loss, not for a minute. You fished 
me out, and thanks for a neat job, for I’m 
pretty fond of just livin’.” 

Brainard gripped the outstretched hand, 
and the two young men smiled into each 
other’s eyes. Ashley Brainard was glad 
that he had found a man, but gladder was 
he that he had found himself. For in that 
moment the life-saver routed all his re- 
grets, as he turned to Jim Conklin, with 
vibrant earnestness and shining face: 

“I’m mighty glad of the chance to stay 
here for a while among you men. For I’m 
pretty fond of just living, Jim, even if my 
dreams can’t all come true.” 


I’ve been 














THE COUNTRY CLUB: 


A NATIONAL 


EXPRESSION 
WHERE WOMAN IS REALLY FREE 


By ROBERT DUNN 


HE Kokomo Local halted just out- 
side the county town. The tall, 
bucolic gentleman-of-the-soil across 

the aisle, in rubber boots and a white can- 
vas yachting-cap, had up to this moment 
betrayed no interest in the swelling fields 
of Indiana as they rolled past. But now 
a spacious white building to be seen out 
the car window on rising ground, shaded 
by a grove of giant tulip trees, seized his 
attention. Disentangling his lank joints, 
somewhat as a spider proceeds in planning 
a raid, he scraped a shoulder against the 
red plush of his seat, and systematically 
began courting hundred dollar fines by 
violating the sanitary ordinance framed 
over his head. He spat; and between 
spasms glanced angrily at the big, milky 
edifice. 

| appreciated what the house was. Its 
fluted pillars, broad chimneys and railed 
balustrades were plainly borrowed from 
New England, and superimposed—that 
may be the technical term—on a building 
of the gaping, mid-century style of the 
Middle West. Red pocket-handkerchiefs 
fluttering where the sward was greenest, 
the absence of sowed fields in our land- 
scape, rail fences perceptibly strengthened 
and sometimes doubled — all convinced 
me. The evidence of two outdoor activi- 
ties—and | rather suspected I saw tennis 
courts under the tulip trees—signified that 
the villa was, in both sporting and social 
senses, the more democratic country club, 
rather than one of the older sort devoted 
to only one pastime. But what knew the 
hayseed of golf flags and “‘oxers,”’ or, even 
reading their tale aright, got him so mad 
about them? Was I wrong? Could this 
be a jail or insane asylum that once had 
harbored my~neighbor, golf being permit- 
ted to the trustees, and the fences strength- 
ened to bluff the less hopeless cases into 
believing escape impossible? Was it dedi- 
cated to any of the late hygienic-philo- 
sophic-economic propaganda of the West— 


hopeless cigarette fiends, for instance, this 
being Indiana? Ora rival’s chicken farm? 
—red ‘flannel, | knew, is used to frighten 
crows. Anyhow, I would take whatever 
lesson in civilization could be coming my 
way. 

So I asked the farmer, with some paci- 
fying elaboration, if he knew what that 
building was for. 

“That?” he glowered, 
mustachios. “That? It’s the club. 
cussed, durned Country Club.” 

Of course. Golfers hoed up his corn, 
pink-coated hunters trampled his cabbages, 
hence his wrath. Though didn’t the solid 
fences keep his cattle in pasture? I was 
about to ask, but he was at me first. 

“Stranger, you are from the East, ain’t 
yer? I ken tell by yer tongue. Now, will 
you tell me if they hev them Country Clubs 
back in Ohio, say? They’re the ruin of 
the young men out here. Sproutin’ up 
like toadstools in every town of over twen- 
ty thousand.” 

‘*East’s where they come from,” said | 
with some pride, and pardoning the Ohio 
insinuation. 

“Come nothing,” retorted he. “This 
one was built after the one they have in 
’Nnapolis, and I hear they git the idee 
there from Peoria. They come from the 
West,” he finally established his pride over 
mine, “like most of the curses and the 
blessings of ovr great country.” 

Then if so proud of them, why so angry? 
and whence this erudition? I was about 
to question point-blank, when a group of 
scarlet jackets appeared in the sunken 
pasture below the tulip grove. I won- 
dered if these probable representatives of 
his state’s leisure class—the first I had 
séen—were authors, but refrained from 
suggesting it, fearing to check his ingenu- 
ousness by talking over his head. Thus | 
failed again to respect the true democracy 
of the West, for—— 

“There he be yonder, the loafer!” mut- 


tidying his long 
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Open-air lunch on the grounds 
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tered my friend under his breath, pointing 
to the group. “Ought to be home now, 
billin’ them crated eggs. Keeps his old 
father hikin’ up and down to Fort Wayne, 
testin’ plows and fertilisers, while he, the 
lazy tadpole 

“Who?” said I. 

“My son, him over yonder there playing 
gol-luf. The one in the yeller cap.” 

I gasped; and thus was the mystery 
revealed, and a product’ of our national 
equal opportunity demonstrated in the 
flesh. More of son’s biography was relat- 
ed spontaneously. Son, it appeared, was 
an author. “Hain’t you never read ‘The 
Pride of Phillopolus,’ or ‘Beatrix of Bur- 
gundy’?” he asked me (I modify the actual 
titles). “‘Charles, he made ten thousand 
bones out of both of them,” added the 
parent with some vanity. “Slick sellers. 
Nuthin’ yer sister need skip in them. And 
now he’s got a contract signed up to 
’Nnapolis, to hammer out two a year, the 
fust three with Paul Jones, Gen’ral La- 
fayette, and Two-cent Overture for heroes. 
I didn’t send him to Kokomo Academy 
for nothing. He ken ride, he ken gol-luf 
and tennis, he ken write elegant, but’”— 
and a final anger blazoned the parental 
vanity—‘‘he ken’t churn butter no more’n 
a rabbit.” 

A father’s pride often breeds in him 
jealousy of its filial object, as we all know; 
and as the Hoosier was plainly in no logi- 
cal frame of mind, | forbore as the train 
started to ask if he earned as much cash 
from plows and fertilizers as did son on the 
dizzy heights of literature. All of which 
is beyond the point of this writing. 

Fifteen years ago country clubs seemed 
fads, were confined to the East, and asso- 
ciated with the somewhat un-American 
and unrelaxed atmosphere of what one 
hears called ‘‘society’”—with the Lorillard 
community at Tuxedo, for instance. To- 
day, hardly a town east or west of the 
Rocky Mountains with more than twenty 
thousand souls but boasts of one, and their 
atmosphere averages a degree neither un- 
American nor unrelaxed; nor have eight 
out of ten of their members any idea of 
Tuxedo. 

The country club seems almost destined 
to satisfy the somewhat communistic 
dream that in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and sporadically ever since, brought 
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about Brook Farm and such places; fulfill 
it, of course, in the tempered measure in 
which all ideals must be reduced to be- 
come practicable, and according to the 
complex exactions of modern American 
life. To begin with, the country club is 
not the result of a movement, but is a 
growth, which in itself better favors per- 
manent place and power. Without the 
stress and tension of new-century town 
life, so generally condemned, country clubs 
could not have so multiplied. In states, 
as in individuals, vices encourage counter- 
balancing virtues. The amazing whole- 
someness of country club life becomes the 
complement of the worst evils of the money 
struggle; our office faults are exaggerated 
into virtues, according to the paradox 
of tradition, after business hours and over 
Sunday at the club. 

Thus, while their origin may have been 
chiefly athletic, their significance is first 
of all social. A club, by gathering under 
one roof persons of similar tastes and 
means, brings order to the chaos created 
by sudden prosperity, upon which foreign 
eyes have looked so cynically. It strati- 
fies social development, and thus assures 
its permanence. Probably no two coun- 
try clubs the land over are quite alike in 
ideals and manners, thus averting degen- 
eration into rigid class distinctions, with 
inevitable vanity and adulation. And if 
a great leisure class results, the term car- 
ries no reproach in this workaday country, 
for that leisure class, beside being prob- 
ably the hardest worked in the land, sim- 
ply has by hard effort gained the means 
and the intelligence to love outdoors, ac- 
tive tissues, and swift motion above all 
things. All of which would be impossible 
did age or sex limit the membership of 
clubs. Most of them being based upon 
family membership, their fast growth helps 
maintain that old unit on which we are 
told right civilization rests; and to flat- 
house life and the independent, childless 
existence which inspires legislators to talk 
of taxing bachelors and race suicide, they 
form an adequate answer. 

Roughly, three types of clubs have 
developed, fostering along similar lines, 
but in varying degree, the process of social 
selection. They are: The club near the 
large city, of very varied activities, pat- 
ronized the year through, especially by 
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The Country Club: 


business men and particularly in winter. 
The club farther in the country, often the 
center of scattered country residences, 
some occupied the year round, which 
generally makes a specialty of a certain 
sport, and while open in winter is most 
active in summer, drawing members from 
the club nearer town. The suburban club, 
which forms the nucleus of a community 
living the year round in houses often al- 
most on its grounds, for which it is the 
center, always more in the social than 
the sporting sense. 

The last is far the most important in 
promoting democracy and reducing the 
social chaos referred to. Its numbers are 
greatest, for it is the sort springing up so 
fast near the larger towns throughout the 
country. Our Indiana friend notwith- 
standing, the country club did originate 
in the East, and it may be interesting to 
typify the sorts from originals. Though 
their qualities overlap, the Brookline Coun- 
try Club, near Boston, represents the first; 
the Meadow Brook, Hempstead, near New 
York (or Myopia, near Boston), the sec- 
ond; and the Westchester Country Club, or 
Staten Island Country Club, near the me- 
tropolis, the third. 

Of course, to the less-favored sex, clubs 
of any sort, even political and beefsteak, 
are an old story, so that to him the amazing 
prominence of woman in the country club 
rather offsets other distinctions. Woman, 
indeed, is the keynote of their vitality and 
success. It is strange but true, yet in the 
spheres to which she has been traditionally 
denied access the country club lets her 
burst most fully into that one which fifty 
years ago would have been most impossibly 
sealed to her—the community of outdoor 
sports. Her steps in politics have been 
infantile, in business quite subordinary, 
while her inroad into letters and art is too 
old to be historic; but on the golf and 
tennis field, and as a huntswoman, she 
has leaped to equal place with man, quite 
routing old Herbert Spencer’s idea of her 
being only an inferiorized male. At the 
same time, and just as importantly, woman 
and the country club’s supremacy, con- 
trasted with the failures and grotesqueries 
of most strictly “hen” clubs, prove that in 
the latter she has been following a blind alley 
to freedom; which is said more to empha- 
size her adaptability than her dependence. 
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And the typical country club woman 
sacrifices no feminacy to the stress of 
horseflesh and outdoors. As the ex- 
college athlete is its male oracle from 
Maine to Minnesota, so the skirted ex- 
golf or tennis champion may be found 
sitting cross-legged—but what of thatP— 
before the fire in the great hall, button- 
holing timid Mr. Broker (who has sped out 
of town on the 5:15, with the purely con- 
scientious idea of reducing his weight) 
to enroll at once in the squash tournament. 
But she is never one of the strenuous, 
elderly crew, who all winter pre-empt one 
card room, glaring outragedly upon whom- 
ever lingers at its portal, and has never 
held aheart convention; or joined the same 
bridge-whist orgies, spreading the same 
poisonous silence from bowed heads on the 
glassed-in piazza in summer, though may- 
hap the state tennis championship is being 
settled on the courts outside. 

Still, when it comes to bridge, her en- 
larged sphere may be fraught with revolu- 
tion through the country club, some of 
which are hopelessly obsessed with the game. 
One which | know, in the New England 
city first in self-esteem though not in popu- 
lation, presents dire possibilities. With 
true Puritan indirection, its bylaws pro- 
hibit passing cash over the card tables or 
inside the club house. Get on the trol- 
ley car that will take you from the club 
back to town any winter afternoon. It is 
crowded with mill hands, and?—the wives 
and sisters of their employers. They are 
not discussing shorter hours, child labor, 
nor the price of cotton, No. The mill 
girls see them tearing I. O. U.’s to bits, 
and green banknotes, which may equal 
many months’ earnings of their whole 
family, are changing hands. But again 
we are off on another tack, in which the 
Russian autocracy and the French Revo- 
lution are more important than lobs or 
hazards. The bad point is, that the coun- 
try club may become a mother’s haven 
where she can practise what would never 
be allowed in her own house with her own 
children about. 

Another burning problem, introduced 
through woman and the country club, is 
purely social, and so of vastly greater 
moment—of course. Eligibility in most 
clubs is much less strict than in men’s 
organizations of corresponding standing, 
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which is natural; a committee of individ- 
uals, where membership is to be granted 
to all through the family’s head, is loath 
to sit in judgment on every member of a 
family, jeast of all its women—especially 
as admission committees are nearly always 
quite masculine. Yet I know several in- 
stances in which family memberships have 
been refused to men available in every 
way, simply because their wives were dis- 
liked. Think of it! Consider the effect 
of such rulings in the communities which 
center in the club: how a slighted wife 
may destroy the friendships of school days; 
how by canvassing your friends you must 
strain your affections, and marry, not be- 
cause you love the girl, nor for her domes- 
tic virtues, but because she lofts cleverly 
and is not a death’s head at the co-opera- 
tive Christmas dinner of the community 
you have bound your existence to. 

As to eligibility, further, country clubs 
in the West and more thinly settled regions 
are continually embarrassed. The leisure 
population, as defined, is limited, yet golf 
greens and tennis courts are likely most 
expensive to maintain. Thus it is discov- 
ered that to start and mainta:n the club 
the membership list has to be a bit more 
general than may be fancied afterward. 
So the place is popular and unpopular by 
turns, as a flood of indiscriminate pros- 
perity leads it to restrict membership, 
and poverty necessitates letting down the 
bars. Especially is this true throughout 
the Alleghany coal region, where the Eng- 
lish-speaking population is ever in the 
minority. Very few of the clubs here 
meet expenses, and at the year’s end 
comes the inevitable loosening of purse- 
strings by the wealthy coal baron,. who 
sent his sons to college, or of whose own 
enlightened tastes the club was a first 
expression. Here they are regarded with 
awe by the Poles and Lithuanians of the 
“miners’ patches,” who now and then see 
a red-wheeled brake flitting by the grimy 
breakers and culm heaps; and appear like 
alien spirits on the outskirts of dizzy aft- 
ernoons of girl, tennis and bowling, with 
the Red Men’s band a-playing on the lawn. 

The male oracle of all country clubs re- 
ferred to, the ex-college athlete, is so gen- 
erally their originator the country over, 
that author and creation have reacted 
upon each other to produce a very dis- 
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tinct type. His taste of victories on track 
or gridiron has so twisted his head that 
he refuses to become an office slave; yet 
he lacks the vitality, or responsibilities 
prevent him, from leading the utterly 
heroic life. From college he returns to 
his native heath, not to pose or innovate, 
but, with that conscious modesty which 
is the hero’s ideal, to revolutionize. His 
morals are steel-clamped and _ copper- 
fastened, not so much by self-control as 
from temperament. He fails to become 
a “sitter” in his town club, since he cher- 
ishes the intuitive ideal of boyhood that 
the city is bad for a physique (though he 
does not intend to train as hard as former- 
ly), not because he feels himself a moth to 
the town fires of after-dark. The problems 
of life and the world form just the vaguely 
interesting background to love sets and 
80-score that they did at college, in which 
he shows the burning enthusiasm which 
his friends, maybe the county Solons or 
national Congressmen, come out from town 
to admire and envy. The other sex has 
always absorbed him mildly; could it in- 
fluence violently, he might have lucid mo- 
ments when he hated the sight of a pretty 
face; but never so he; always must they 
follow on his trail; so he seldom marries, 
unless very late, this Cesar of a hundred 
fieldevictories, not in Rome, but in his own 
private Gaul. 

Since the East—and not Peoria—is re- 
sponsible for the national country club, it 
may be interesting to detail the prepara- 
tions and management of a typical country 
club activity, racing, as practiced by the 
best-known club near New York, particu- 
larly famous for its horsemen and_horse- 
women. Polo at Meadowbrook is usually 
played in the spring and summer. Hunt- 
ing comes in the fall, though sometimes 
in early spring before the crops are plant- 
ed. Race meetings are held all the time, 
except in mid-winter. 

A number of members having decided 
to have a Steeplechase meeting, they sub- 
scribe money for cups and purses for the 
winner of each race, its seconds and thirds. 
Then application is made to the National 
Hunt and Steeplechase Association for 
dates and permission to hold the meeting. 
This organization supervises all meets in 
the East, at least, and races held without 
its consent are outlawed, horses running 
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in them not being allowed to enter regular 
meets thereafter. As a rule, races call for 
amateur riders, and amateur standing is 
decided either by the Association or the 
club, though often one race is held (usually 
an unrestricted steeplechase) in which pro- 
fessional riders are allowed. The subscrip- 
tion is for all expenses of the meet, as the 
gate receipts never pay costs. 

All members of the club, to whom the 
conditions of the various races appeal, 
generally take part, and notices of the 
meeting are sent by its managers to de- 
sirable outsiders who it is thought can 
furnish entries. Such owners and riders 
are usually drawn from members of the 
various neighboring hunt clubs and polo 
clubs; but the right to reject any entry is 
reserved by the managers. 

Race conditions are usually as follows: 


1. Races for polo ponies that have actually 
played polo. These contests are sometimes 
restricted to ponies played in the vicinity of the 
club. 

2. Races for ponies restricted only as to size 
—for those under fifteen hands, for instance. 

3. Races for hunters. To be a hunter, a 
horse must have a certificate, from a master of 
a recognized pack of hounds, that the horse 
has been hunted with for a considerable pe- 
riod. But masters are so careless about giving 
these certificates that many so-called hunters are 
no more than steeple-chasers, who, for lack of 
speed, or poor jumping abil'ty, cannot win on 
the big tracks. To keep them out, the course 
is often fixed so that the steeple-chaser will 
have a hard time. Height of the jumps is in- 
creased, two fences are placed together, and 
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other jumps are provided that are hard to do 
at afast pace. The best courses are laid over a 
natural country, as far as possible, with as few 
“made” jumps as you can. But this cannot 
always be done, as it is generally desirable to 
have spectators see the greater part of a race. 

4. Races for steeplechasers. 

5. Hurdle races for ponies. 

6. Races for hacks—horses not necessarily 
thoroughbreds, which must not have been raced, 
and presumably are used for pleasure-riding. 

The prizes run for are: 

1. A purse of, say, $500, added to the sum of 
the entrance fees, five or ten doilars, in each race. 

2. A stake—a large subscription given by 
each starter, with additional money put up by 
the club. 

3. Cups or plates, usually given to the owner 
or the rider of the winner. The second horse 
usually gets a less sum of money; the third still 
less, but his entrance fee, at least. 


A large luncheon before the race is held 
at the club house for members, invited 
spectators, and contestants. All guests 
must buy badges, corresponding to gate- 
money—which give them the privileges of 
the club for the day. Sometimes the club 
gives a ball on the night before the meet- 
ing, preceded by dinners both at the club 
and private residences in the vicinity. 

To end at a starting point, how in the 
name of all the return to outdoors did the 
country club originate? The summer re- 
sort casino suggests itself at once, but it 
is hard to find an analogy between such 
semi-public places as the Newport and 
Narragansett exhibition grounds, and the 
cosy, made-over old houses of the Missis- 
sippi valley, with red sacking and sport- 
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ing prints on the walls, and sacred locker 
quarters up where the other sex go to 
smoke. England offers no likely parallel, 
and the foolish false morality of the Con- 
tinent prevents one from looking there. 
Golf, as seized upon in this country, seems 
most responsible for the country club, 
though it could hardly support one now; 
the Newport club with such a foundation 
being now a flat and desolate failure. 
Links were too great an expense for indi- 
viduals to bear, and had to be laid very, 
very far from the asphalt. Thus, as neigh- 
borly country houses sprang up, a course 
was laid out and maintained in common, 
and a building for headquarters followed 
naturally; the experiment was repeated 
successfully nearer town by those hemmed 
there for keeps. Tennis and squash, be- 
ing less burdensome to foster, were added 
naturally, and members fancying horseflesh 
found the headquarters flexible to their de- 
mands. Many clubs there are, founded for 
the tee and that alone, in which the cry of 
“Fore!” has not been heard for years. 

The country club encourages dilettan- 
teism in sport. Recreations heretofore 
only fugitive and experimental, fads even, 
have been systemized by the country club— 
skeeing and iceboating, for instance—while 
the toboggan slide has been rescued from 
the Canadian winter hotel. Ice-boat_ re- 
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gattas at some clubs are more important 
than their tennis tournaments, and before 
long the salt-water yacht club—the only 
sort that seems to have escaped thus far— 
will be cosmopolitanized, following the cus- 
tom of such clubs along the Great Lakes. 
New England emphasizes country club 
skating. About the time of the Thanks- 
giving or Christmas dinner at the club 
invitations are issued to a “skating car- 
nival” by the wives of members, who 
entertain at separate tables out at the club. 
Toques and sweaters are worn, and after, 
the parties adjourn to the river or flooded 
areas near the club, which are hung with 
Japanese lanterns and surrounded by huge 
bonfires. 

Had we any national sport adaptable 
to both sexes—like hunting in England— 
it would so overshadow all else as to sub- 
ordinate the country club. We are still, 
though thoroughly an outdoor people, too 
eclectic in our recreations to set the pace 
in any particular one. For what are most 
nearly our national games—baseball and 
football—the country club has little or 
nothing in common. The English main- 
tain that we take our sports too seriously, 
for they see only one phase of our outdoor 
life, and the simple, genuine spirit of the 
numberless fields between here and the 
Pacific escapes them all. 





Going to the start—gentlemen up. 


Photograph by Marx. 
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AMID BIRCH AND BALSAM 


A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE 


By EDWIN C. KENT 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


URING the past decade the men of 
the north countries have slowly 
realized the fact that in the wild 

denizens of their streams and woods, the 
salmon, the moose, the caribou and the 
bear, they are possessed of an asset of far 
greater money Value than any crop which 
the land with its sterile soil and inhospitable 
winter climate can produce, a crop which 
needs no sowing or care, but to be let alone, 
to yield a bountiful harvest. 

Year by year the game laws are increas- 
ing in stringency and also, what is of far 
greater importance, they are being more 
and more supported by popular opinion, 
for in this land of ours no statute was ever 
yet enacted which practically was worth 
the paper upon which it was written, unless 
it had the support of public opinion. 

Twenty years ago, thanks to the exer- 
tions of the hide hunter and the game 
butcher, the moose had almost ceased to 
exist south of the St. Lawrence River; but 
a fair amount of protection has had its due 
effect, and to-day any one taking a two or 
three weeks’ trip into the wilds of Maine or 
New Brunswick is reasonably certain of at 
lezst seeing game. Whether he will suc- 
ceed in securing a trophy is quite another 
matter, and will depend upon a combina- 
tion of the experience of his guide as a 
woodsman, the sportsman’s own personal 
qualities and willingness to work, and last, 
but by no means least, good luck. 

While the number of moose is undoubt- 
edly increasing and the absolute protection 
given to cows and calves warrants the be- 
lief that they will continue to do so, really 
good heads are rare. Eight or ten years 
must pass before the antlers reach their 
highest pitch of perfection, and, owing to 
the number of sportsmen who yearly make 
a pilgrimage into the wilds of New Bruns- 
wick (most of whom are anxious to kill a 
moose upon any terms), the life of any bull 
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moose for ten years is not a good insura- 
ble risk. The life of the New Brunswick 
moose, except from the 15th of September 
to the 1st of January, is of more interest to 
the naturalist than to the sportsman, but 
during this time the sport can be divided 
into three distinct phases, although they 
shade into each other so that it becomes 
impossible to say with any exactness when 
one ends and the other begins. When the 
season opens on the 15th of September the 
moose are still to be found living and feed- 
ing on the shores of the lakes and ponds. 
The rutting season has hardly arrived, and 
the moose still seek the protection of the 
water from the persecution of the flies and 
mosquitoes, although they are becoming 
restless and are moving about continually. 
At this time the sportsman’s best chance is 
had by stealing up the creeks and dead 
waters in the early morning and about sun- 
set, when the moose are often found stand- 
ing shoulder deep in the soft mud and feed- 
ing on the long, juicy rootsof the water-lily. 
Calling is at first not used, or only used as 
an experiment, but this time is short, for 
the last week of September is generally 
considered the rutting season proper, which 
lasts about a month, the cream of the sea- 
son being reached during the full of the 
“hunter’s” moon. The snow begins to 
fly during the latter part of October in that 
high north land, and with the snow comes 
the season of still hunting, when the white 
carpet covers the crackling twig and rust- 
ling beech leaf, and shows, as on a printed 
page where all may read, the movements 
and doings of the wild-wood dwellers. 
The shooting ground is generally reached 
either by way of Fredericton, or via Perth 
up the Tobique River; the latter is perhaps 
the most popular, as the hunting grounds 
are rather more easily reached from the 
railroad terminal. | chose that route on 
my way to the woods to try that most fas- 
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cinating but uncertain sport, calling the 
moose, and met my guide at Riley Brook, 
some twenty-four miles from the end of the 
railway at Plaster Rock. 

Among woodsmen the idea is generally 
received that the cow stays with the bull 
about three days, then, watching an op- 
portunity, steals away and hides, while 
the bull, after vainly pursuing her, looks 
for anew mate. The hope of every woods- 
man is that he may happen upon a bull 
recently deserted, as at that time he seems 
fairly distraught and loses much of his cun- 
ning and caution. He seems to think that 
any and every noise is worth following and 
investigating. As his disappointment has 
made him extremely irritable and as he 
absolutely refuses to trust to the evidence 
of his eyes and ears, he at times makes 
it extremely interesting to the unarmed 
“timber-cruiser”’ or logger who has hap- 
pened to attract his attention. However, 
in his wildest moments he never loses his 
instinctive dread of man, nor does he ever 
doubt the warning which his nose gives 
him, and should the wind bring the man 
scent to him he at once loses all interest in 
further investigation. 

It seems to be almost a superstition 
among writers that only an Indian can ever 
successfully acquire the art of calling a 
moose. Doubtless, a few years ago only 
Indians ever practiced it and they were the 
only guides procurable. Lately however, 
the red man has been declining in favor 
and the white man has been taking his 
place. Of course it is far more poetical 
and romantic to have Indians as guides 
and it is also generally cheaper. But the 
red man is dirty and very lazy, besides 
being subject to fits of the sulks; and now 
that taking parties into the woods has been 
systemized into a business and the men are 
obliged before taking charge of a party to 
take out a license, a better class of men 
than were to be found in the old days are 
engaged in the work. Certainly a hundred 
or more bull moose are each season called 
up and shot in New Brunswick alone, and 
there are more white than red guides en- 
gaged in the work. 

Although it is the custom to call only in 
the early morning and late in the after- 
noon (the law forbids calling after night- 
fall), the cows can be heard calling at any 
hour of the day or night, and at the latter 
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time the call is almost continuous—a long, 
wild bellow not unlike, in its general char- 
acter, the lowing of the domestic cow. 

This call, the most common and the one 
most often heard, is easily learned and im- 
itated by any one whose ears are attuned 
to the sounds of the woods and is able to 
remember the notes. This call is given by 
every guide, and will bring a moose if he 
happens to have recently lost his mate or, 
blind with rage and desire, is looking for 
one. It will start any bull who happens 
to be within ear shot with a desire to in- 
vestigate the origin of the sound. A bull 
coming under the latter circumstances will 
probably be intensely suspicious. When 
he first starts he may or may not grunt an 
answer, but he will move silently. It is 
one of the many marvels of the woods how 
that great deer will put his hoofs down on 
the dry beech leaves without a rustle, while 
to your feet, although shod with rubber 
or buckskin, they are absolutely explosive. 
The moose manages it, however, and more- 
over will keep those antlers with their five 
feet spread of points, from tapping against 
the trees and bushes, that would scrape 
and rasp on your clothes and ring on your 
rifle barrel in spite of your best efforts. 
At such times the bull will circle to get the 
wind, and will utilize the densest thick- 
ets as points of observation, and it is then 
that the man who can put that bull’s sus- 
picions to sleep and persuade him to show 
himself in the open is indeed an artist; 
but such an artist, either white or red, is 
not common. 

No one who has passed much time in the 
woods, or has given much thought or at- 
tention to the ways and movements of the 
wild folk, can doubt for a moment that 
they have an articulate method of com- 
munication. Listen to that wild-goose 
flock as they swing on the wind, or bet- 
ter still, listen to the stand of tamed wild 
geese, as they honk and croak and soothe 
and plead and argue with their wild breth- 
ren to forget their wildness and come with- 
in reach of the concealed gunner; then say 
if you dare that animals have no spoken 
language, and that each sound does not 
convey some definite and distinct idea to 
the listener. 

Our trouble when we seek to imitate is 
that we cannot associate sound with sense, 
and when speaking are perpetually giving 
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the wrong intonation, using the wrong 
sound and simply talking nonsense, which 
naturally must make the hearer suspicious 
and so defeat our object. 

As a natural effect when two bulls come 
to the call of the same cow one or the other 
must give way. This cannot generally be 
settled without a fight, and should the bulls 
be equally matched the struggle must be 
Homeric indeed. Every now and then 
when hunting you come upon such a bat- 
tle-ground, and the manner in which the 
ground is torn up, the deep impressions of 
widespread feet, and the uprooted bushes 
and smashed young trees show the power 
which is exerted. Occasionally the antlers 
become locked; then both animals perish 
miserably. This, although a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence with deer, happens Lut 
rarely with the moose owing to the pal- 
mation of the antlers. 

Many of the woodsmen claim that the 
young bulls are generally victorious over 
the older ones, and there are good reasons 
for thinking that this is so. A moose gets 
its full growth and strength long years be- 
fore the antlers gain their full size. The 
small, narrow, sharp-tined antlers must be 


more effective weapons and more easily 
handled in the woods, and youthful agility 
must be a considerable factor. An old 
bull, one who carries a magnificent set of 
antlers, is always most careful and cau- 
tious in answering the call of the cow. 
Perhaps this is owing to having more than 
once detected the cheat, but also perhaps 
it is due to unhappy memories of recent 
defeats and a desire, pardonable enough 
on his part, not to put himself in the way 
of another thrashing. 

When the shooting trip is over and one 
looks back, the every-day occurrences, in- 
teresting enough in themselves, become 
blurred and indistinct with the lapse of 
time; but every now and then some scene, 
some incident, seems to have photographed 
itself upon the memory, and stands out 
clearly and distinctly against the hazy 
background. Such a scene was the night 
of the October full moon. The night was 
cloudless and breathless, and I was tempted 
to leave the seductions of the bright camp 
fire to drift about the lake in a canoe, and if 
possible see or hear what the wild things 
were doing. 

Near the camp was a so-called lake; in 
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reality it was a long, narrow slough with a 
foot of water over two or more feet of mud, 
stretching east and west through a wide 
marsh; the clear water was only a few yards 
wide. The moon hung in the eastern sky, 
a globe of silver light, and the slough and 
marsh were abundantly illuminated; but 
the light in the open only served to accen- 
tuate the intense blackness of the shadows 
cast by the fir and spruce woods on either 
bank. 

The silence was intense, so intense that 
it could almost be felt. There was no 
sound of insect or bird, not even the splash 
of a fish or of a feeding musk-rat, and sit- 
ting there in the canoe the same feeling 
came over me which one feels when in some 
vast, empty cathedral, or when wandering 
through the great silent woods of the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Lindsay, my guide, wished to try the 
effect of a call, but I objected; it seemed 
almost profanation to rudely break in up- 
on that profound calm. In a short time, 
however, a Cow moose came down to the 
edge of the marsh, and without showing 
herself outside of the black shadow, began 
to call. The wild, savage, but half-plead- 
ing wail floated over the marsh in perfect 
accord with the wildness of the scene. 

After some half hour of continuous call- 
ing, during which time we could hear her 
splashing restlessly about in the shallow 
water, far, far off on a hardwood ridge we. 
heard the fierce grunt of an answering bull. 
Nearer and nearer came the grunting, low, 
savage, but perfectly audible, and then the 
call of the cow changed to a low, whining 
note with varying inflections impossible to 
imitate or describe. The bull answered 
with low roaring moans, then the cow left 
the water, and we could hear the two wild 
lovers meet, and silence once more settled 
over the lake. 

At last the end of the outing had come, 
and it was time to pack up and go back to 
civilization, after a trip barren of results 
in the way of game trophies, but rich in the 
“pleasure of the pathless woods.”’ We had 
been out in the woods early and late, had 
worked hard and faithfully without having 
seen a single bull, save one, an enormous 
youngster with a very small head, who 
came trotting up to us one morning in all 
the rashness of youth and inexperience, 
and stood. for some minutes calmly con- 
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templating us,—I presume much disgusted 
at seeing two men, instead of an expectant 
and Icnely cow. 

The weather for the last week of the trip 
had been cold and rainy and my guide had 
contracted a severe cold, which, settling 
in his bronchial tubes, made calling or still 
hunting impossible; the poor fellow could 
do nothing but cough. 

We had returned to the main camp, 
which we had some ten days before de- 
serted, because two other parties had come 
into the woods and camped upon what we 
considered our lake. Six sportsmen in all, 
with guides, a full complement of attend- 
ants and cooks—surely no one tract of 
country was big enough to provide sport 
for such a crowd. 

We reached camp about ten A.M., and 
after lunch I| told my guide to stay there, 
and employ the afternoon packing up and 
getting ready to pull out next morning; 
while I, with Andy, the cook and camp-boy, 
would take a walk on the hardwood ridges 
lying to the south of our camp and away 
from the other camps. I! did not expect 
to see anything, because we had repeat- 
edly hunted over that country when we 
first arrived. Judging from the signs seen 
we believed that the young bull spoken of 
above, and one or two cows which were 
drifting about, were all the moose in that 
piece of woods; besides, we thought that 
the country had been thoroughly hunted 
by the other parties. 

It had been wet and rainy for a couple of 
days. The dead leaves and dried sticks 
were soft and soggy, so that still hunting 
was possible. 

All through the afternoon we rambled on 
until, shortly before sunset, we found our- 
selves some four miles from camp, having 
seen absolutely nothing, not even fresh 
signs. We were then on the top of a hard- 
wood ridge, and as the evening was per- 
fectly still Andy proposed to try the effect 
of a call. He had only called up one bull 
before this, and had not seen that one, but 
like every other boy and man in the back 
settlements, had practiced calling assidu- 
ously, and was longing for an opportunity 
to put his knowledge into practice. In that 
country of birches a horn is soon made, 
and we hid ourselves in the center of a 
little thicket of young spruces. In ortho- 
dox fashion Andy gave the first call in a 


























It is not often the hunter comes face to face with a moose, giant of the deer family. 








low tone in case any moose should be close 
by. The call had hardly died away in the 
wood when sudden and fierce came the an- 
swer, the harsh, savage grunt of a running 
bull, apparently not three hundred yards 
away. And he was coming—we could hear 
the crash and splinter of the dead wood and 
the click-clickety-click of the boughs as 
they brushed against the antlers. 

Then a cow, angry and jealous at the 
thought of a rival, began to plead and moan 
back, down in the lower swamp. _Instant- 
ly the bull stopped and evidently stood 
irresolute for a moment. Again the cow 
moaned and whined, and the bull slowly 
obeyed her, grumbling as if discontented. 
Andy tried to call again, but through ex- 
citement the sound he uttered was any- 
thing but an accurate imitation. Never- 
theless the bull answered and started to- 
ward us again, and again the cow began 
to plead and again he stopped. He was 
‘vidently more than ready to be off with 
his old love, but lacked the moral courage 
or brutality to say so, while as for the cow, 
no matter what may have been the family 
bickerings which had occurred before this, 
she had no intention of allowing any other 
cow to take her bull away. This went on 
for some time; the bull answered every call 


lhe calves are tame enough in their innocence. 





which Andy gave, but apparently had re- 
turned permanently to his allegiance, and 
while discussing the matter they were 
making a great to-do down in the dark re- 
cesses of the swamp. The trouble was evi- 
dently settled, for we heard nothing for 
some minutes, when suddenly Andy, with 
his face simply blazing with excitement, 
whispered, ‘‘He is coming up over there on 
your left.” His ears were better than 
mine, for | could not hear a sound. 

A few moments of breathless tension, a 
few notes of the horn and then an agonized 
“He has stopped, he won’t come.” Then 
the noise in the valley recommenced, and 
Andy’s language as whispered became 
both red-hot and sulphurous. He man- 
aged to gasp, “Slip over the hill quick and 
see if you can see him,”’ then, “Don’t make 
a noise,” in a perfect agony, as a twig 
caught and snapped on my coat. I doubt 
if the tiny snap could have been heard ten 
feet away, but just then to our tense or- 
gans it sounded like the crack of doom. 

Once out of the déhse spruce thicket it 
was a simple matter to move slowly from 
tree to tree over the wet, soggy leaves, 
stopping at each shelter to carefully ex- 
amine everything in sight. I had gone in 


this manner for a few hundred yards when 
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my eyes fell on a pair of magnificent ant- 
lers protruding from a spruce thicket, and 
immediately below and between them a 
huge gray nose. ‘The light was now fad- 
ing, and peer as | would | could not make 
out the animal, not even the loom of his 
body. To approach any nearer was im- 
possible, for the trees were wide apart and 
the cover low and thin between us. | 
dared not wait, for at any instant some 
vagrant air current might bring clear and 
certain information to that enormous nose. 
It was too far for a head shot and some- 
thing must be risked. I sighted the point 
of the nose, drawing the bead well down 
in the notch, and then sinking the muzzle, 
pulled! The great horns pitched forward 
on the ground with the crack of the rifle. 

Then followed a ridiculous sight, for An- 
dy, wild with delight and excitement, came 
through the wood bounding over the logs 
and crashing through the bushes, yelling, 
“Shoot, shoot, don’t let him get away!” 
and my answer that the bull was dead had 
no effect on him. Together we went up to 
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the fallen game, and as we approached, the 
poor brute made a desperate but abortive 
attempt to rise; so stepping round so that 
I could see his back, I broke his neck be- 
tween the shoulders, killing him at once. 
On seeing the size of the head Andy’s de- 
light was unbounded. He threw handsprings 
around the body, ending by jumping on the 
moose and dancing a Highland-fling. When 
he had somewhat calmed down we examined 
the prize. It was well worth the winning. 
The moose was very small and almost jet 
black. Of course in the woods any estimate 
of weight is purely guesswork, but he prob- 
ably did not weigh more than six hundred 
pounds at most. The head, however, atoned 
for the size, for while not by any means a 
record head, it was one such as is rarely seen 
nowadaysin New Brunswick—fifty-nine and 
one-half inches spread, twenty-three points 
with a thirteen and one-half inch palmation, 
the whole head being very level and perfect- 
ly balanced. To complete the beauty of 


the specimen, the bull was decorated with 
a twenty-inch bell in perfect condition. 

















PLANTING FISH AS A BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 


By RENE BACHE 


O sow the waters of the ocean with 
the spawn of fishes, and gather 
therefrom an annual finny crop; 

to plant the streams and lakes in like fash- 
ion, and reap a sure and regular harvest of 
trout, or shad, or other piscine species; to 
bring to life in a single glass jar, by ingen- 
ious artifice, an assemblage of creatures 
equal numerically to the population of a 
great city—these are veritable miracles, 
the production of which is a part of the 
every-day business of the most picturesque 
branch of our government—the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

Nearly everything that is done by the 
government fishery people is of picturesque 
interest. Just at present they are starting 
a terrapin farm in Maryland, on the Chop- 
tank River, for the purpose of finding out 
how far it may be practicable to propagate 
under artificial conditions a reptile that is 
fast disappearing. The tract employed is 
a large marshy area, with many channels, 
a sandy beach, and every other requisite 
for a terrapin paradise. Some hundreds 
of ‘‘diamond-backs”’ were “‘planted”’ there 
rather more than a year ago, and last sum- 
mer many of the females climbed out upon 
the beach, scratched holes in the sand, and 
laid their eggs in the customary fashion. 
Evidently the creatures imagine that they 
are quite wild and at full liberty—an illu- 
sion on their part which the scientists in 
charge are most anxious to encourage. 

The fact, however, is very much other- 
wise. A board fence encloses the marsh, 
which is intersected in all directions by 
walks, so that the men in charge can go all 
over the “farm,” and, while looking out 
for the safety of the turtles, can watch them 
and make a close-at-hand study of their 
breeding and other habits. All nests are 
carefully marked and observed. The eggs, 
which are laid in batches of eight to twenty, 
are soft and white, about the size of mar- 
bles. When the baby terrapin chip the 
shell, in September, they are an inch and 
a half long; but usually they remain buried 
in the sand for six months or so. to escape 


the winter’s rigor, and do not scratch their 
way out until the following spring. 

Partly for the purpose of protecting 
them against predatory birds and other 
enemies, the young turtles are confined in 
pens in the marsh. They burrow like 
muskrats, and, to prevent them from es- 
caping, boards are driven far down into 
the mud. Meanwhile they are fed on cab- 
bage (of which they are extremely fond) 
and other succulent vegetables, with plenty 
of crabs and fish. Under ordinary condi- 
tions a terrapin takes half-a-dozen years 
to attain marketable size, but it is thought 
that the animal can be persuaded to grow 
much more rapidly under a forced system 
of feeding. This point, of course, has an 
important bearing upon the problem of 
commercial turtle culture, the possibilities 
of which the Bureau of Fisheries wishes to 
develop. If the experiments prove suc- 
cessful, private individuals may think it 
worth while to go into the business. 

Not less interesting in its way is another 
enterprise in which the fishery people have 
newly engaged, which has for its object 
the artificial propagation of sponges. The 
sponge fisheries of Florida are among the 
most valuable in the world, but the in- 
dustry has been conducted on a basis of 
such reckless and destructive improvidence 
that it bids fair to suffer the fate of the 
goose which was killed for the sake of her 
golden eggs. Already, owing to an in- 
creasing scarcity of the product, the market 
price of sponges has risen greatly, and, un- 
less something is done to remedy the mis- 
chief, manufactured substitutes of one sort 
or another will be required to take the place 
of the old and familiar stand-by for pur- 
poses of ablution. 

The experts, however, have found out 
how to plant and grow sponges, much as 
if they were tomatoes or cucumbers, and 
they have recently started sponge farms in 
three localities in Florida—at Anclote Key, 
in Biscayne Bay, and in the neighborhood 
of Key West. Wild sponges that are too 
irregular in shape to be marketable are 
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obtained from the fishermen, and cut with 
a sharp knife into pieces about an inch in 
diameter, taking care not to injure the 
outer skin more than can be helped. These 
pieces of the living animal—the sponge of 
commerce, of course, is only the skeleton— 
are fastened to copper wires strung in shal- 
low water between stakes driven into the 
bottom. Fifty of them perhaps will be 
attached to a single wire at intervals of a 
foot. 

Inasmuch as several wires may be strung 
between any two stakes, one above the 
other, it is obvious that the number of 
sponges which may be planted in this 
fashion within a single acre of water-space 
is enormous. They grow very fast, and 
require about a year and a half to reach 
marketable size. Already the plan, which 
involves no great expense, has proved it- 
self a success, and firms engaged in the 
sponge trade are establishing farms of their 
own, one concern having a plantation of 
one hundred thousand sponges in process 
of development. An obvious advantage 
of the method described, as compared with 
the gathering of a wild crop, lies in the 
fact that it is practicable to select for plant- 
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ing only sponges of such varieties as are 
choicest and most valuable. 

Most of the work of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries is done for the purpose of maintaining 
valuable species of animals which, but for 
its efforts, would be practically destroyed 
by the greedy people who make a business 
of pursuing them. The “blue” crab, pe- 
culiar to the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, is now threatened with this fate, 
and the experts are engaged in investi- 
gating the possibilities of breeding it ar- 
tificially. Inasmuch as the Chesapeake, 
which is the principal source of supply, has 
seemed in past years to be almost literally 
paved with vigorous specimens of the tooth- 
some crustacean in question, the possibility 
of a serious reduction of its numbers has 
hardly been contemplated. But it is the 
story of the buffalo over again—modified 
in this case by a very curious biological 
fact, relating to the distribution of sexes. 

For some reason not yet understood, 
practically all of the breeding female crabs 
are found in the lower Bay—the very lo- 
cality where the principal destruction oc- 
curs. The immensity of the slaughter may 
be imagined from the circumstance that 








The lobster kindergarten at Wood's Hole 
-showing the rearing plant. 
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“Stripping”’ cod on a fishing schooner. 


a single cannery uses some hundreds of 
millions of the ‘‘hard-backs’”’ annually, 
nearly all of which are egg-bearers, the 
“meats” being put up and shipped to all 
parts of the country, for use in salads 
and for ‘“‘deviling.’’ When it is considered 
that great quantities of them are also for- 
warded alive to the cities of the interior, 
packed in seaweed and ice, one realizes how 
enormous the rate of consumption must be. 

There seems to be no question that crab 
eggs can be hatched in untold numbers in 
jars of sea-water. A female “blue” crab 
carries some millions of eggs in a batch— 
two hundred or three hundred times as 
many as a lobster would lay—and it is a 
simple matter to detach them and put 
them through the incubating process in a 
glass receptacle provided with a siphon 
arrangement. Should the Bureau of Fish- 
eries go into the business, it would estab- 
lish hatching stations on the lower Chesa- 
peake, catching the mother crabs for its 


own use, and dump their multitudinous 
offspring into the Bay. 

With regard to lobsters, the most im- 
portant recent achievement has to do with 
the rearing of the artificially hatched young 
ones to the adult stage. The “fry” are 
free-swimming animals, and not until they 
are about three weeks old do they assume 
their final form, after undergoing a series 
of metamorphoses, and take to walking on 
the bottom. From a cultural view-point 
one lobster that walks is worth a hundred 
that can only swim, because the latter are 
very liable to be devoured by fishes and 
other foes, whereas the ambulatory crus- 
tacean hides in crevices of the rocks and is 
comparatively safe. Until recently it was 
found impracticable to raise the babies by 
hand, for the reason that they ate each 
other or died wholesale of epidemics. But 
the problem has been solved at last by 
placing the “fry” in submerged nursery 
boxes of canvas, in which the water i$ kept 














“Stripping’’ salmon of their eggs. 


agitated by a contrivance resembling a 
propeller. The current thus created enters 
through a screened aperture below and 
passes out above, preventing the lobster- 
lings from crowding together, and carry- 
ing away all dangerous germs. One small 
gasoline engine will run the propellers in 
twenty or thirty such nursery boxes, and 
the full-fledged lobsters are turned out at 
a very small cost per thousand. 

The fishery people are anxious to obtain 
from Congress money for conducting this 
work on a larger scale. Meanwhile they 
have established a new lobster hatchery at 
Boothbay, on the coast of Maine, where a 
large and picturesque “pound,” for hold- 
ing the animals in semi-confinement, has 
been made by running a fence across the 
mouth of a cove, a gate being provided to 
allow the tides to flow in and out. Into 
this enclosure have been put eight thousand 
full-grown specimens, which will be kept for 
breeding purposes. Meanwhile, men are 


sent along all the New England coast each 
summer to buy egg-bearing lobsters from 
the fishermen, paying a little more than 
the ordinary market rate, so as to furnish 
an inducement. The eggs, as fast as col- 
lected, are hatched in glass jars, and the 
“fry” are gently consigned to the shallows 
of the vasty deep. More than one hundred 
million were thus liberated this year. 
Another valuable food animal that has 
been decreasing in numbers at an alarm- 
ing rate is the “long” clam—a shellfish be- 
loved of frequenters of clambakes, and very 
important commercially on the New Eng- 
land coast. The fishery people have come 
to the rescue, happily, and have been able 
to show how the species may be main- 
tained and even increased almost indefi- 
nitely by planting. They have recently 
started experimental clam farms on a small 
scale, obtaining the requisite “seed” by 
digging in places (such as are easily found) 
where large numbers of tiny clams, only a 
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few weeks old, have been washed up be- 
tween high and low water. By throwing 
the sand containing the clams against a 
coarse wire screen the latter are readily 
separated out, and it is even practicable 
to grade them in sizes by employing several 
such screens with different widths of mesh. 

Now, having secured in this way a quan- 
tity of little seed clams, they are planted 
by the simple process of scattering them 
broadcast over a submerged sandbank at 
flocd tide. They are active youngsters, 
and lose no time in securing their own 
safety by burrowing into the sand. They 
grow with marvelous rapidity, increasing 
in size something like 1,500 per cent. in a 
twelvemonth, and at the end of two years, 
under favorable conditions, they are ready 
for market, measuring from two and a half 
to three inches in length. At the age of 
one year they begin to breed, and a single 
large female will produce millions of eggs 
in a seascn. A good clam farm is worth 
from $1,000 to $2,000 an acre, yielding 
larger returns than any agricultural land, 
and, with a crop every other year, it has 
the great advantage of being perpetually 
self-planting, requiring no digging or fer- 
tilizing. 

In suitable localities these mollusks can 
be made to grow so thick as to be almost 
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a solid mass. Most surprising results have 
been obtained by the experts, who, going 
about the business in a manner scientifi- 
cally systematic, have laid out patches of 
sand in places left bare at ebb tide, and 
planted the little clams, each one of which 
was carefully measured beforehand, in drills 
arranged in rows. At intervals they were 
dug up and measured again, the increase 
of volume being determined by their dis- 
placement of water. Aclam one inch long, 
for example, displaces about two and a 
quarter centimeters of water, while a spec- 
imen two inches in length displaces eleven 
centimeters, or nearly five times as much. 

Pursued in the manner described, the 
farming of the clam is really an agricul- 
tural industry, and the same remark might 
be held to apply to the raising of oysters. 
A fruitful acre cf ground will support one 
young bullock, increasing in weight at the 
rate of five hundred pounds in a twelve- 
month. One acre of water-space, properly 
located, will produce ten thousand pounds 
of oyster meat, shells and juice not in- 
cluded, in the same length of time. When 
it is considered that oysters, weight for 
weight, are nearly equal in food value to 
beef, it is obvious that there is much more 
substantial profit in the subaqueous farm 
than in the plantation on dry land. 





Two covered clam beds containing thousands of young mollusks. 
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The Bureau of Fisheries has not done 
much as yet in the direction of oyster farm- 
ing, beyond showing by experimental work 
what might be accomplished. A primitive 
sort of culture is achieved in Long Island 
Sound by growers who deposit shells on 
the bottom at the season when the bivalves 
are spawning. At that period countless 
millions of baby oysters, which are free- 
swimmers at this stage of their career, are 
afloat in the water, and are anxiously look- 
ing for something solid to which they may 
attach themselves. They take hold of the 
shells, and lo! an oyster bed, only starting, 
but of fair promise. Later on, when the 
mollusks are as big as one’s thumb-nail, 
they are collected with a dredge and used 
as ‘‘seed,”’ to be planted elsewhere. 

This is all very well as far as it goes, 
but the scientific method proceeds farther. 
The ‘“‘spat”’ deposited on shells (or, better, 
on earthenware tiles or faggots of brush 
placed in the water) is collected when of 
thumb-nail size, and the little oysters are 
put into flat boxes six feet square, which 
are laid in the shallows. In each of these 
“rearing cases,” as they are called, twenty- 
five thousand of the young bivalves are 
planted, and every fortnight the biggest of 
them are picked out and transferred to 
fresh boxes. Thus treated, they grow as- 
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tonishingly fast, soon attaining marketable 
size. But the most remarkable point about 
the plan described, perhaps, is that it en- 
ables the oyster farmer to utilize areas 
of muddy bottom, which under ordinary 
circumstances would swallow and smoth- 
er the mollusks. In this way places that 
otherwise would be unavailable for the 
purpose are made to produce the shellfish 
in quantities limited only by the number 
of cases the planter chooses to employ. 
Oysters depend for food mainly upon 
microscopic plants called “diatoms.” In 
some regions there is an insufficiency of 
such provender, and the bivalves are so 
thin in consequence as to be unmarketable. 
But recently the fishery people have found 
out how to fatten them, the method em- 
ployed being very novel and interesting. 
They place them in ponds, to which the 
tides are admitted through gates, and in- 
troduce into the water quantities of certain 
cheap mineral salts. The diatoms, feed- 
ing on the salts, multiply at a wonderful 
rate, so that the water becomes a veritable 
soup. All the oysters have to do is to suck 
it in, and they take on flesh so rapidly that 
within eight days they are ready for mar- 
ket, plump and in the pink of condition. 
There seems tc be a sure prospect of im- 
mense money profit in the application of 





Putting cans of shad fry on board of a tug, for ‘‘ planting.” 
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‘Taking “‘ripe’’ trout from a hatchery pond. 


the idea, inasmuch as the trouble in ques- 
tion has made millions of barrels of the 
shellfish unsalable, causing much loss and 
even distress to fishermen. The process 
described is extremely simple, and, requir- 
ing only the transplantation of the mol- 
lusks for a brief period before shipping 
them, costs almost nothing. 

While much of the work of the Bureau 
of Fisheries is pleasant and even amusing, 
some of it involves hardship and danger. 
Every autumn, for example, the govern- 
ment schooner Grampus visits the Nan- 
tucket Shoals, for the purpose of catching 
“brood” cod. The tide runs there at a 
frightful rate, and sailing vessels ordinar- 
ily do not dare to visit the neighborhood ; 
but the fearless fishermen on board of the 
Grampus venture so close to the shore that 
they actually capture the fish out of the 
surf, using hand-lines. They take the 
risks for the sake of securing the remark- 
ably fine specimens of codfish which are 
obtained just outside of the breakers; but 
the experience is so severe that men com- 
monly refuse to make a second trip. 

At Kittery, on the Maine coast, in win- 
ter, men go out in small boats and board 
the fishing smacks for the purpose of get- 
ting cod eggs. Frequently they suffer se- 


verely from cold, and often it happens that 
the fish are already dead and frozen stiff; 
but the eggs, still preserving their vital- 
ity, are taken just the same, by the fa- 
miliar process called “stripping,” which 
consists in passing the hand over the belly 
in such a way as to squeeze the ripe ova 
into a pail. Milt, obtained from the male 
in the same fashion, is added to fertilize 
the eggs, which, when brought ashore, are 
forwarded to the nearest cod station to be 
hatched. 

The hatching is done in “tidal boxes” — 
deep troughs, that is to say, in’which, by 
an ingenious arrangement of siphons, the 
rise and fall of the tides is imitated. It is 
the custom of the female codfish to lay her 
eggs, numbering some hundreds of thou- 
sands at a spawning, in the midst of the 
sea, where they float about on the surface 
and take their chance of being fertilized 
and incubated, while furnishing food in- 
cidentally for every creature that swims. 
The conditions to which they are exposed 
are counterfeited to some extent by the 
apparatus described, water fresh from the 
ocean being supplied. About twelve days 
are required for bringing out the “‘fry,” 
which are liberated in the shallows along 
shore. 




















Rack for capturing spawning salmon, and water-wheel. 


The most notable success thus far achiev- 
ed by the Bureau of Fisheries in the propa- 
gation of marine fishes (barring only the 
shad) has been with the cod. Hundreds of 
millions of the “fry” have been planted in 
the ocean off the New England coast an- 
nually for a number of years past, and the 
beneficial effect upon the fishery is marked. 
Inasmuch as the eggs are easily obtained 
and hatched in uncounted numbers, it 
ought to be practicable without much diffi- 
culty to multiply the schools of codfish in 
the waters of that region almost indefi- 
nitely, the only limit being set by the 
amount of food available in the sea for the 
finny creatures. It is certainly a not un- 
likely prospect that at a future day there 
will be ten times as many cod to be caught 
as there are at present. 

The shad is a marine fish, properly speak- 
ing, though it runs up the rivers to spawn. 
It feeds on the ocean pastures, where the 
amount of provender is unlimited, and at 


the breeding season fetches into the streams ~ 


for the use of man the crops of those sub- 
aqueous fields, otherwise inaccessible, in 
most appetizing shape. The sea will sup- 
port any number of shad, and, in order lit- 
erally to crowd the rivers with them, it is 
merely necessary to hatch enough of their 


eggs and put the “fry” into the water. At 
the present time there would be no com- 
mercial shad fishery worth mentioning if 
it were not for the work of the fishery 
people, who maintain the species, and have 
greatly increased it numerically, by incu- 
bating 100,000,000 or so of the ova annu- 
ally and liberating the young. 

The annual shad harvest is a cultivated 
crop, produced by planting—just as much 
so, indeed, as any crop of potatoes or beans. 
If the planting were stopped, the fish would 
practically disappear within a few years, 
owing to the wholesale and destructive 
methods of capture adopted. The great 
collecting and hatching stations for the 
species are on the Susquehanna, Delaware 
and Potomac. Agents of the Bureau of 
Fisheries go out in the fishermen’s boats, 
and, as the nets are drawn, they take the 
eggs from the fresh-caught fish by the 
“stripping” process, and fertilize them. 
Some of the fishermen have been taught 
how to perform this operation, and mary 
millions of eggs, ready fertilized, are pur- 
chased from the shad-catchers. The price 
paid is usually $20 a million—the average 
shad furnishing about 25,000. 

The eggs are hatched in the ordinary 
glass jars, through which by an arrange- 
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ment of siphons a current of water is kept 
continually flowing. By this means the 
entire mass of ova, numbering perhaps 
80,000 in a single receptacle, is kept agi- 
tated all the time, each egg being bathed 
on all sides by the life-giving fluid. After 
a few days, the period required depending 
somewhat on temperature, they begin to 
hatch, and the shells, being relatively heavy, 
sink to the bottom, while the baby fishes 
rise toward the surface and are sucked out 
of the jar with the water through a glass 
tube into an aquarium tank. They are 
kept in captivity for a couple of weeks, and 
are then conveyed in vessels resembling 
milk cans to the river, where they are set 
free by gently sinking the cans until they 
swim out and away. 

This method serves admirably for the 
artificial incubation of most kinds of fishes, 
but there are some species for which a dif- 
ferent process has to be adopted. Trout 
eggs, for example, are so heavy that they 
would crush each other if treated like shad 
eggs, and accordingly they are hatched in 
troughs, through which water is kept run- 
ning. The same thing is true of salmon 
eggs, which, by the way, are obtained 
usually from specimens captured for the 
purpose by a highly ingenious contrivance. 
A barrier of a kind known as a “rack”’ is 
put across a stream provided with doors 
which lead into large traps, each of which 
is as big asa room. The salmon, in trying 
to make their way up the river to spawn, 
get into the traps, from which they are 
transferred to ‘live cars,” to await the 
ripening of their eggs. 

During the spawning season of the lake 
trout, in late autumn, fishermen are forbid- 
den by law tocatch them. But the hatch- 
ery agents take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to employ the fishermen for their 
own purposes. A government egg-collect- 
or goes out on each fishing tug, and, as 
fast as the fish are taken—they are caught 
in deep water with gill-nets, which are 
reeled in by machinery over a big roller in 
the bow—he grabs the “ripe” ones and 
“strips” them. The trout which have 
been thus treated are then surrendered to 
the fishermen, who in this way get their 
pay. 

The business of keeping the Great Lakes 
adequately stocked with the food fishes 
whose capture constitutes so important an 
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industry occupies much of the attention 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. Of whitefish 
alone, something like 250,000,000 are 
hatched annually and liberated in the wa- 
ters of the unsalted seas. This work is 
done on a great scale on the Detroit River, 
where, as the seines are hauled, spawn- 
takers on floats strip and fertilize the 
eggs. Each float is a sort of platform, 
with sunken compartments constructed 
after the fashion of ‘‘live cars,’’ in which 
the “ripe” fish are kept until wanted. As 
a roe fish, or a male, is required, it is dipped 
out, utilized, and then liberated. 

Just at present the government is trying 
to re-establish the yellow perch fishery in 
the Potomac and other rivers, as well as 
in Lake Champlain, by artificial propaga- 
tion, and millions on millions of the “fry”’ 
are being liberated in those waters. Men 
go in launches to the fishing grounds, buy 
brood fish from the seine fishermen, and 
transfer them to “‘live cars,” which they 
tow to the hatching station. There they 
are put into larger cars and allowed to lay 
their eggs, which are deposited in long 
strings resembling in form an old-fashioned 
purse. Such a string eighty-eight inches 
in length has been obtained from a single 
female. Placed in troughs, with a current 
of water running over them, they soon 
hatch; and inasmuch as a mother perch 
produces from 1,000 to 100,000 young at 
a spawning, it is evident that a supply 
requisite to accomplish the object in view 
will not be lacking. 

Barring the cod, the most important 
work done in behalf of any of the fishes 
that are caught in salt water is being ac- 
complished for the flatfish, which is a vastly 
more valuable creature than most people 
imagine. It is the “sole” of our restau- 
rants, so delicious when fried in crumbs. 
The fishery people, are hatching from 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 of the “fry” 
annually, the spawning season being in 
winter. Fyke-nets are used for taking the 
fishes in the bays and harbors, and they 
are kept in tanks of running water until 
they lay their eggs. Their fecundity may 
be judged from the fact that one flatfish 
eighteen inches long has been known to 
produce 2,770,000 ova in a batch. 

Not much has been accomplished with 
the halibut for the reason that it lives at 
great depths, and, on account of the dif- 
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ference in pressure which it experiences 
when drawn to the surface, it soon dies. 
To bring the fish to shore alive, for taking 
the spawn and milt, is practically out of 
the question. The difficulty may be over- 
come, however, by collecting and fertilizing 
the eggs far out at sea, on the fishing 
grounds. The same thing might be done 
in the case of the mackerel, perhaps, were 
it not that this valuable food fish breeds 
most erratically, sometimes spawning far 
out in the ocean and on other occasions near 
shore. It would be very advantageous if 
the commercial fishermen could be persuad- 
ed to make a practice, when they happen 
to catch spawning mackerel, of “stripping’’ 
the eggs into buckets, fertilizing them, and 
dumping them overboard. 

Whenever the Mississippi River retreats 
after overflowing its banks, it leaves be- 
hind, in gullies and depressions of the land, 
many pools of water, some of which are 
acres in extent, forming small temporary 
lakes. The sun soon dries them up, and 
the fishes they contain, which are often 
very numerous, perish. But the fishery 
people do their best to rescue the fishes, 
drawing the pools with seines and trans- 
ferring them to tanks. There are catfish, 
yellow perch, sunfish, pike-perch, and 
many other species, but, most valuable of 
all, the crappie and black bass. “These last 
are shipped to various points, for stocking 
lakes and streams in Illinois and other 
near-by states, while those not wanted for 
this purpose are put back into the river. 
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While undeniably picturesque, the work 
of the government in fish-culture possesses 
an enormous practical usefulness. In its 
eventual outcome, it will enable this coun- 
try to support a much greater popula- 
tion than could otherwise be maintained. 
What it has already accomplished, indeed, 
affords only a suggestion of future possi- 
bilities. The time is not very far away, 
perhaps, when every farmer will look upon 
an acre of water as he does upon an acre of 
land, expecting so much annual yield from 
it, whether it be pond, lake, river, or es- 
tuary. There are surprising results to be 
attained by the feeding of fishes artificially, 
which, when there is a copious water sup- 
ply, may be said to correspond to so-called 
“intensive” farming onland. Given a flow 
of one hundred gallons of water per min- 
ute, and plenty of liver and scraps thrown 
in, and you can raise a thousand pounds 
of trout in a pond ten feet deep, ten feet 
long, and ten feet broad, replacing them 
with small ones as rapidly as they reach 
marketable size. It is a kind of industry 
as yet wholly undeveloped, and in the di- 
rection of which few people have ever 
turned even their imaginations; yet it is 
likely to be realized in fact some day, and 
there is no telling what other wonders will 
be brought to pass in the utilization of 
the seas as a vast farm, from which, with 
the help of immense batteries of incuba- 
tors, ingenious man will be able to obtain 
palatable food in quantities practically 
unlimited. 
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T may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that ruffed grouse shooting 
offers the most trying, yet fascinating, 

sport of any game bird in this country. 
In Pennsylvania particularly, the ruffed 
grouse, commonly called pheasant, is truly 
“the king of game birds.” The wild, rug- 
ged mountains, the covers of brush, briars, 
and heavy timber, make unusually severe 
conditions which help these wily birds to 
escape the most skillful gunner. 

Counties along the northern border of 
the Keystone State furnish endless grouse 
covers, but there the hunting is the hard- 
est. The wooded lands are principally 
those unavailable for farming, or vast 
mountain ranges, in places almost impen- 
etrable. Here the game thrives best, as 
it is almost beyond human endurance to 
follow birds over such rough country and 
secure fair shots. Of course there are 
places which permit of comfortable travel- 
ing with a sufficient number of birds to 
give a thorough sportsman, a determined 
grouse hunter, a reasonable amount of 
sport. But one must be prepared to ac- 
cept hard work, climb steep hillsides, push 
through tracts of brush and briars, clam- 
ber over fallen timber, patiently meet all 
vicissitudes, constantly keep the gun ready 
and always be on the alert for an unex- 
pected shot. 

The ruffed grouse is a wily bird, inde- 
scribably swift of wing and possessing a 
faculty of springing out with a startling, 
nerve-trying, thundering whirr at a mo- 
ment you least expect it. The grouse also 
has a tantalizing way of waiting until the 
hunter is in a certain spot, or in an unhandy 
position, and then flying in such a manner 
that a shot is impossible. Even after your 
well-trained setter has given evidence of 
game, this cunning bird will seemingly 
study the situation, and either flush from 
behind a tree when you are directly oppo- 
site, or fly from the other side of a pro- 
tecting clump of bushes. In either case 
you are lucky to catch a glimpse of its 
buzzing form. 

Sometimes a grouse will lie so closely 
that you may pass within a few feet of it. 
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Then with an accompanying roar it dives 
out of range before you have quite recov- 
ered from the shock and located its flight. 

Years of experience teaches a sportsman 
some of the many tricks and habits of the 
grouse family, yet he is constantly remind- 
ed that he does not know all of them. 
At the same time he will find birds that 
appear actually stupid. It is well known 
that a grouse flushed wild and fired at, 
after two or three flights will change its 
tactics and sulk, hiding so carefully that 
at first the sportsman is almost inclined to 
believe that his dog’s point is a false one. 
At such times a grouse can be closely ap- 
proached and it may even show a spirit of 
defiance. 

The writer has seen a bird, flushed three 
times without presenting a killable shot, 
finally take a bold stand in front of the 
dog and refuse to fly until the gunner had 
approached within a dozen feet of it. In 
two instances | have seen a bird so stub- 
born, ignoring all ordinary methods to 
flush it, that a companion actually crawled 
under the fallen tree-top and poked it with 
a stick. 

One grouse I have in mind thought itself 
safely hidden at the base of an old tree. 
When the dog pointed, | walked forward 
and discovered it on the ground. Think- 
ing it had been previously hit | stooped to 
pick it up, when it dashed off with a sud- 
denness so unexpected that it nearly un- 
nerved me. 

Many times a hunter has seen a grouse 
fly into a clump of small hemlocks, but the 
closest searching failed to find a feather. 
This bird has a way of fitting itself against 
the side of a tree, its blending colors quite 
concealing it from even the most practiced 
eye. After the hunter has walked back 
and forth under the trees, examined each 
one thoroughly and given up in despair, a 
great, rustling whirr over his head will tell 
how well he was fooled. 

Once | remember how three of us stopped 
at a spring for the mid-day rest. Our guns 
were placed against the trees and our 
luncheon spread out and eaten. A half 
hour later we arose, brought forth pipes, 
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and at that moment were startled by a 
grouse flying from a log not over thirty feet 
away. Our dogs had not been favored by 
the breeze, and that cunning bird stood 
and watched us until it felt the danger 
point was near. 

At another time a hunter came up to his 
two companions seated on a rail fence. 
His dog suddenly stopped. He remarked, 
“You put up a bird here, didn’t your” 
No, they had not seen any there, and 
laughed at the dog pointing. The hunter, 
however, refused to believe it a false point, 
and, kicking around, raised a grouse from 
under the fence about ten feet from where 
they sat. Had the dog not shown the 
proximity of game, they would all have 
gone on without knowing how near a 
crafty bird was hidden. 

To show how a grouse will lie under fire 
| will relate a last fall’s experience. Three 
of us were working a narrow strip—a creek 
bottom of hemlocks, a field on the lower 
side, a brush lot on the upper edge. Two 
grouse were started wild and followed 
through this patch. One of the men was 
on the outside, one along the creek, while 
| had the upper side. When part way 
through, one of the party spoke tome. | 
stopped and replied when within ten feet 
of a rail fence. Before I could go on, a 
grouse started from behind that fence and 
scooted along the ground quite protected 
by the rails. Had I not stopped, two steps 
more would have given me a fair, open, 
straight-away shot. We continued, ex- 
pecting to find the birds in the end of the 
woods, but were disappointed. Climbing 
the fence I entered a field containing here 
and there small hemlock trees. 

““Now look out,’’ I called to the com- 
panion nearest me. ‘‘Here is where these 
birds are likely to hide, just to fool novices, 
but we know a few of their tricks.”” My 
dog made game and quickly a grouse went 
out from one of the small hemlocks, giving 
an open shot which was easily made. My 
friend’s young dog broke shot and acted 
badly. The man got the dead bird, called 
his dog in and thrashed him soundly, then 
came back to where | stood and we laughed 
over our easy victory. Still gloating over 
the simple manner in which we had secured 
this bird, we sat down to wait for the third 
man. A couple of minutes later, when en- 
tirely unprepared for a shot, a grouse hurled 
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itself from under a small bush, quite apart 
from all the others, and was out of dan- 
ger before we could gather our rattled 
senses. : 

The desire for the solace of the pipe saved 
several birds from my gun last fall. One 
morning | tramped over a large area of 
likely cover without seeing a sign of game. 
At the exact moment my hand was twisted 
into my back pocket the only shot of that 
day jumped up close to me, sailed across 
an open space and was out of range before 
I could get my gun in position. 

On five different occasions after an hour 
or more without a shot | stopped to fill my 
pipe. At the very moment that my hand 
was in my pocket or when in the act of ap- 
plying the match, the gun under my arm, 
a grouse flew away from just beyond an 
old tree, or the other side of a sheltering 
bush, safe from a telling shot, yet starting 
near me. Two or three steps more each 
time would have placed me in a position 
for an open chance. 

It is the unexpected shots, when you are 
least prepared, and the lost opportunities, 
that test the patience of the ruffed grouse 
hunter. An hour or two without a shot 
brings carelessness, and the gun is shifted 
from its “‘ready”’ position to a more rest- 
ful one. The eyes lose their keen percep- 
tion of likely hiding places, the muscles re- 
lax their tensity, and even the dog loses 
some of his earlier activity. Then, when 
least expected, a bird flushes from some- 
where, not quite out of range, but before 
the gun is on the shoulder it has escaped 
without the usual salute. 

With all their cunning tricks grouse are 
easily circumvented by hunters of experi- 
ence. In a territory cut up by farms, 
with patches of woods here and there, one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
country will secure many open shots. In 
one part of Pennsylvania where I spent 
several successive seasons, well known cov- 
ers were worked systematically with good 
success. A certain patch of twenty to thir- 
ty acres always contained a few birds, but 
after a flight they cut across an open field, 
passed close to an old pine, and took ref- 
uge in an opposite swampy, thickly tim- 
bered wood. One gunner was always 
stationed near this pine, and I never vis- 
ited this place without driving one bird, 
or perhaps two, across the open. 
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In another part, a rolling, farming coun- 
try, cut by numerous ravines, filled with 
brush and wild grapevines, some shooting 
was always assured. Whenever a bird was 
flushed by a hunter thrashing through this 
cover it was certain to cross to the next 
ravine. By knowing the “fly way” an 
open shot was secured by the lucky man 
chosen for the favored spot. Sometimes 
in this partly cleared country a grouse will 
fool an inexperienced hunter by flying 
from the woods and seeking a hiding place 
along a rail fence in a pasture lot. Unless 
the sportsman sees the bird leave the 
woods he will never think of looking for it 
in such an exposed spot. 

One bird, I remember, came near get- 
ting the best of a companion and me in 
this manner. It flushed wild, disappearing 
over a knoll above us. As we reached the 
top a wild old bird got out ahead and dove 
down the hill. Believing it was the one we 
were following we walked to the edge of the 
woods, about fifty yards away. | pointed 
to a stubby pine tree beside the rail fence, 
and said to my companion, who was en- 
joying his first hunting trip, “If that old 
cock grouse had not been so wild I would 
have looked for him right under that tree.” 
My friend laughed and remarked, “1 guess 
no bird would go to the edge and drop in 
that open place.” We started back, but 
after going a short distance missed the dog. 
As he failed to come on whistle we re- 
turned, found him on a point, and raised 
the first bird from under that stubby pine 
tree, securing an open shot. 

One day three of us were driving to our 
favorite ground. Passing through a wood- 
ed piece, one of the party spied a grouse 
standing stiff and straight on a log a few 
yards from the road. He said nothing at 
the time, but when well beyond the spot, 
stopped the horse, grabbed his gun and 
went back. Soon we heard the distant 
buzz or a flying grouse and the crack of a 
gun. Our friend came back, tossing the 
bird into the wagon with the remark, “I 
fooled that one all right.”” Had he stopped 
the horse when the bird was first seen 
there would have been a whirr, and a dis- 
appearing dash of brown before a gun was 
ready. Because the wagon passed along, 
the grouse imagined it was not discovered 
and remained on the log. The gunner’s 
return was unexpected and the bird was 
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unprepared to attempt more than an es- 
cape by ordinary flight. 

Much of the success of a well-filled game 
pocket lies with the dog, as well as the 
man’s ability as a wing shot. A dog for 
ruffed grouse shooting must be a slow, 
careful, close worker: one which will follow 
out every possible trail and remain stanch 
on the first suspicion of bird scent. There 
must be no creeping, or sneaking closer; 
this bird will not always lie for the near ap- 
proach of a dog and then the noisier com- 
ing of the man. If the dog stands well 
back, the man will always be able to obtain 
a better shot. It is well not to lose any 
time, either, when the dog points. By 
walking in slowly, cautioning the dog or 
urging him to a nearer point, a smart bird 
will have time to select the place for its 
flight which will best shield it from a pur- 
suer. Then, again, a more deliberate ad- 
vance will allow a bird to run and seek 
flight beyond range of a telling shot. 

Of course the gun cuts some figure in 
securing a fair bag of game. It should 
be light, a 12-bore is preferable, although 
smaller gauges are becoming popular. 
Twenty-six inch barrels are long enough; 
a cylinder for the first shot and a slight- 
ly choked second will be found the most 
suitable. The best size of shot is always 
a question. Some prefer No. 6; others 
choose No. 8; but No. 7 will give a good 
spread, and, if propelled by a three-dram 
load, will bring down grouse quite as far 
away as most shots are taken in the woods. 
It is surprising how far twenty-five or thir- 
ty yards looks in the woods. It is usually 
within thirty yards that most of the so- 
called fifty and sixty yard kills are made. 

The ruffed grouse is a game bird worth 
striving for always. His natural cunning, 
his rapid flight and the protéction afforded 
by the woods are matched against your 
skill. He is worth the hard efforts, the falls 
and knocks, the scratching briars and the 
constant disappointments. Of course, it 
is a bit discouraging to come in at night 
with empty game pockets when you recall 
at least three birds you should have killed, 
if—. But remember, it is not all in the 
size of the bag, even if that part is con- 
siderable of a comfort. The exercise, the 
keen air, and withal the glorious, health- 
ful, outdoor life should be considered worth 
a great deal in ruffed grouse hunting. 
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By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


CHAPTER IV 


When Cato went whipping away, the 
polite Mr. Horne stood watching the sur- 
rey’s headlong departure with a smile. 

“That gent in the surrey, Cap’n,” 
served Mr. Horne, “was a fool.” 

“He'll know more later.” 

The vo'ce was full, deep, musical, and in 
keeping with the noble face. The most 
casual survey would have exempted Cap- 
tain Moonlight from any imputation of the 
commonplace. He was above a middle 
height, slim, long in the reach, with rounded 
chest, and wide powerful shoulders. His 
hands and feet were as small as those of a 
dandy or an Indian. His skin, tanned al- 
most to an aboriginal copper, showed him 
no newcomer to the plains. The expression 
of his face was high and noble; and yet the 
pronounced cheekbones, lean, curved nose, 
clean angles at chin and jaw, told of the 
predatory. The wonder of the man lurked 
in those gray eyes, which danced or drew 
to a level stare, were soft as a woman’s or 
became hard as agate, according to their 
owner’s mood. Over all abode an atmos- 
phere of dignity, and of domination with- 
out truculence. And yet, given anger as 
an element and an enemy to be the object, 
one could smell a latent genius for venge- 
ance and reprisal. One might have found 
an easier foe than Captain Moonlight; 
there was that about him which furnished, 
even to the thickest and the most careless, 
a thought of the tiger asleep. 

“They’re the outfit that bought the 
Bar-Z ranch.”’ Mr. Horne tossed this off 
lest Captain Moonlight be behind on Pan- 
handle gossip. “About a day’s pull up 
the river, the home-ranch is. They’ll stay 
at old Ruggles’ to-night. 

“Frosty told me at Tasoosa,”’ continued 
Mr. Horne, naming a gifted gambler of his 
acquaintance, “that old Ruggles was goin’ 
to give a baile. It’s day after to-morrow. 
Frosty’s comin’ up to turn a little monte 
for the Mexicans. He ought to win a peso 
or two, Frosty had. When it gets down to 
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kyards, he’s as cunnin’ as a pet fox. | 
wonder now what’s old Ruggles’ idee in 
givin’ this fandango.”’ 

“There should be nothing strange about 
it,’ observed Captain Moonlight, rolling 
a second cigarette. ‘‘Ruggles is more of a 
Mexican than a white man. His wife was 
a Mexican—a Baca. Now his daughter is 
to marry a Baca—a Don Anton Baca, from 
over near Chaparita. The baile is in honor 
of their betrothal.”’ 

“Not your Don Anton Baca?” 

Mr. Horne had pricked up his ears at the 
name. 

“You've guessed it. It was his peons 
who tore my buffalo camp to pieces last 
fall, and cut and slashed two hundred robes 
for me.” 

“An’ then left a moccasin behind,” 
jeered Mr. Horne, in vast contempt for the 
stratagem, “to make you think they was 
Injuns.” 

“But forgot to mount their ponies from 
the right side, as Indians would, and so left 
proof as plain as a page of print that they 
were Mexicans. However, there’s no ques- 
tion. I ran their trail straight to the Baca 
ranch on the Concha.” 

“Ay!”—this with a satisfied smile— 
“an’ cut out two hundred head of Don 
Baca’s fattest steers, an’ drove them over 
to the Palo Duro to make all even. Two 
hundred steers for two hundred robes is a 
proper good barter. To keep it up would 
break all the Bacas between the Canadian 
an’ the Rio Grande.”’ 

Silence fell for a space. 

“Mr. Horne,” observed Captain Moon- 
light, after a wordless two minutes, “I’ve 
a notion to attend that baile at the Rug- 
gles’ ranch.” 

“You're the doctor, Cap'n!” returned 
Mr. Horne, a bit dubiously. “But you 
know old Ruggles ain’t got much use for 
us buffalo hunters. He allows we kill his 
cattle. Besides, there’s your friend Don 
Baca. Don’t you-all reckon, Cap’n, the 
young greaser has missed them two hun- 
dred steers by now?” 

“And if he has?” 
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“Nothin’ much! Only under all them 
circumstances that I’ve laid out, | sort o’ 
wondered if your cuttin’ in on old Rug- 
gles’ baile might not lead up to a war.” 

Captain Moonlight smiled carelessly. 

“The would have to be very 
thick, amigo, to keep me from seeing my 
way through.” Then rousing himself with 
a manner of decision: ‘‘ However, it’s set- 


smoke 


tled; I’ll be at that betrothal dance of the 
Senorita Inez. Also, | shall want my best 
horse. Catch up your pony and ride over 


to the Palo Duro; a good road gait should 
bring you there by midnight, and you'll 
have a moon. Meet me here to-morrow 
night, and bring President with you.”’ 

“President?” 

“Yes, President; I’ve an impression that 
I shall open the Mexican eyes before we're 
through, and to do it I'll need the four 
swiftest hoofs in the Panhandle.” 


When Mr. Horne had departed, Captain 
Moonlight cast loose the cinches, and draw- 
ing the saddle from his already hobbled 
pony, threw it on the grass by the camp 
fire. Rummaging in one of the warbags 
he took out a sizable bundle, ambiguous in 
character, but, as nearly as one might guess 
in the twilight now gathering beneath the 
thick-boughed trees, being nothing other 
than the skin of some animal rolled tight. 
With this in his hand he approached the 
mournfui Ironjacket, still rigid and move- 
less as a statue. 

“How fares it with my father?”’ 

Captain Moonlight’s words were grave- 
ly sympathetic. Ironjacket never gave a 
sign; the query gained not the quiver of 
an eyelash in reply. It was as though 
Captain Moonlight had spoken to a tree. 
lhat gentleman, however, appeared neither 
astonished nor hurt. 

“T come,” said he, “to lift shame from 
my father’s shoulders, and wash the black 
from his and the sorrow from his 
heart. Does my father see?”’ 

While he spoke, Captain Moonlight un- 
did the mysterious roll and threw it at the 
feet of Ironjacket. It was a pouch made 
from the whole skin of a beaver, with claws 
and teeth and tail retained. 

lronjacket’s broad breast began to heave. 
What Captain Moonlight had tossed down 
before him was as the heaven and the 
earth, but, beyond that straining bosom 


face 
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and the fire gathering in his eye, he con- 
trolled himself. 

“It is the lost medicine of Ironjacket,’ 
he whispered at last, drawing the beaver- 
skin pouch toward him in a mystified way. 
“The medicine of Ironjacket has come 
back.” Then, casting off the ragged blan- 
ket, he sprang to his feet, and sent a yell, 
that was as a proclamation of self-respect, 
reverberating among the hills that fenced 
about the cottonwood grove. It was not 
defiant, not joyful, that yell. It was sim- 
ply the reassertion of his savage man- 
hood, and notice to the world that Iron- 
iacket had once more taken to himself the 
high place that was his in the ranks of the 
Kiowas. 


’ 


CHAPTER V 


THE STORY OF THE STEEL SHIRT 


lronjacket stood for a moment as straight 
as a pine—nostril working, eye burning 
with pride. Then he wheeled on his heel 
and stalked into his lodge. 

Captain Moonlight rolled a fresh ciga- 
rette. The Kiowa, in his aboriginal ec- 
centricities, was no new page to him, and 
he awaited the return of Ironjacket with- 
out gesture or remark. Repose is the foun- 
dation of dignity with a savage, and Cap- 
tain Moonlight, when he dealt with Indians, 
became as one of them. Besides it was not 
his “medicine” that had been lost and was 
now returned; his good repute had not 
just been lifted from the mire. It was easy 
for him to be cool and preserve a steady 
gravity of manner. 

Southwind and her daughter Firelight 
understood all that had passed, and could 
construe its meaning in their dusky des- 
tinies. They had glowed passively while 
Ironjacket was near; once he stepped 
within the lodge, and the restraint of his 
presence was withdrawn, they chirped to 
each other like a brace of catbirds. A 
squaw has no dignity to keep up. She 
may grow as excited as she chooses. She 
may wail with sorrow or laugh with de- 
light, and her standing remain unshaken. 

Ironjacket came forth from the lodge, 
and that gratulatory chatter of wife and 
daughter sank to whisperings and ecstatic 
murmurs. He himself was in gay fresh 
face paints—yellow, green and red. Two 
arrogant eagle feathers jutted skyward 
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from the roots of his scalp-lock. His 
blanket was black and red. Where it fell 
away from his brawny throat, a silver 
medal showed pendent to a necklace of 
bearclaws. Also, he had pinched heavy, 
silver earrings into the lobes of his ears, 
and freighted his belt with a knife and 
tomahawk; steel-bright and glancing were 
the latter in the flare of the camp fire. 
In his hand Ironjacket bore his red stone 
“medicine” pipe of ceremony, bought at 
the price of two lives from the sacred pipe- 
stone quarries a long twelve hundred miles 
to the north—quarries guarded from Kio- 
was by blood-hungry Sioux and Pawnees. 
Altogether, during those brief moments 
within the lodge, he had wrought marvel 
in his appearance. He had gone in the 
tribal vagrant—ragged, and painted a de- 
jected black. He came out brilliant, pros- 
perous and proud—a Kiowa of wealth, sta- 
tion and respect. 

Shaking the rich blanket from his shoul- 
ders, Ironjacket spread it like a sumptu- 
ous rug on the windward side of the fire, 
and invited Captain Moonlight to occupy 
it. When they were placed, cross-legged 
like two tailors, he began with not a little 
flourish to fill the red-stone pipe. He spoke 
a sharp word to Southwind. That obe- 
dient woman scrambled to her feet, and 
a moment later planted Ironjacket’s lance 
in the ground at the door of the lodge. 
On the lance she hung his war shield. The 
long red plume of hawk’s feathers, that 
adorned the center of the shield, tossed in 
the slow evening breeze, and gave notice 
that here a warrior lived—one capable for 
peace or strife, or whatever other manly 
thing might be demanded of him. 

The pipe being filled, Ironjacket lighted 
it with a coal of fire, and blew smoke to the 
sky above, the earth beneath, and lastly to 
the setting sun, whose red disk just showed 
above the western skyline. He passed the 
pipe to Captain Moonlight, who returned 
the peaceful compliment of those three 
formal smoke-puffs. Ceremony being sat- 
isfied, Ironjacket reclaimed his pipe, Cap- 
tain Moonlight again betook himself to 
cigarettes, and the pair settled themselves 
to the easy commonplace of a tobacco- 
comforted evening. 

After ten minutes cf silent smoking, Iron- 
jacket bent a benignant look upon Captain 
Moonlight. 
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“I was forgotten,” said Ironjacket in 
Kiowa, ‘‘and my son restored me; I was 
dead, and he has made me live. My son 
is a warrior—I have seen him fight. But 
some day he may have too many enemies. 
When that morning comes, my son must 
send for his father. Nor shall I be far to 
seek. Waiting for that hour, Ironjacket 
swears by his medicine, and by grass and 
water and the fire made of cedar-wood, 
that he will never again be two days’ ride 
from his son.” 

“1 thank my father, and shall not for- 
get,” Captain Moonlight answered in Kio- 
wa, which he spoke as glibly as though it 
were the tongue of his mother. 

““My son found the lost ‘medicine’ of his 
father by Wolf Creek. It had been caught 
in the bough of a little tree.” 

“| found my father’s ‘medicine’ by the 
salt lakes back of Tulia.”” Captain Moon- 
light wore the same air of careless indiffer- 
ence that distinguished Ironjacket. “Gray 
Horse, the Comanche, was wearing it. He 
had said that he took it in battle.” 

The cords in Ironjacket’s throat began 
to swell rancorously. 

“Gray Horse lied. The Comanches am- 
bushed us in the thick bushes by Welf 
Creek. My ‘medicine’ was tied to my 
lance, and when | charged it was torn off 
by the branches. For one whole moon | 
sought it, but it was not to be found. The 
lying Gray Horse had picked it up. Now 
I shall search for this Two-tongue; when 
| have found him he will talk no more lies.”’ 

Captain Moonlight reached for his bridle, 
that had been thrown on the grass by his 
saddle. From the bits depended a black, 
glossy braid of hair. This he disengaged, 
and tossed to Ironjacket. 

“There is his scalp,” said he, ‘and my 
father is too late. Gray Horse ate my 
buffalo meat, and smoked my pipe. Then 
he crept in among my horses to steal; for 
Gray Horse was a thief as well as a liar. 
It was in the night; but my eye was open 
and my ear awake. So I shot him with 
my buffalo gun, and brought my father 
back his ‘medicine.’ Also, my father may 
keep the scalp; it will give him a good 
heart.” 

Ironjacket’s black eyes snapped and 
blazed, as he fondled the thick braid of 
hair. 

“T will tie it to my ‘medicine,’’’ he said. 
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“It shall be as a warning to liars.” Then, 
after surveying for a moment the beaver- 
skin, which was the outward husk of that 
important ‘“‘medicine,” Ironjacket opened 
it at the laced slash between the forelegs, 
and thrust in his hand. One by one with 
his searching fingers he counted over those 
several occult odds and ends that together 
made up his fetish. Nothing was missing, 
as one might tell by the even satisfied 
twinkle of his eyes. “‘It is good!” said he. 
“But yet’’—he looked inquiringly at Cap- 
tain Moonlight—‘“‘how did my son know 
it was the ‘medicine’ of his father?” 

“Am I not a Kiowa? Do | not knowa 
Kiowa ‘medicine’ even on a thieving Co- 
mancher Does not every Kiowa know 
Ironjacket? The trail to my father was 
neither long nor hard. I knew that he 
must be mourning, so | came at once. Let 
me ask my father: Is there nothing gone? 
He should feel in his beaver-skin bag 
again.” 

“All is there,” reported Ironjacket, after 
a second and more thorough exploration. 
“There is nothing lost.“ 

Captain Moonlight held out a greasy 
buckskin packet, stained with time, and 
whipped about with deer-sinews. 

“Did my father ever see this?” he asked. 
“TI took it from my father’s ‘medicine,’ 
when | stripped it from the shoulders of 
the lying Gray Horse. Had the Comanche 
put it there?” 

Ironjacket took the buckskin packet into 
his hands, and looked it over with familiar 
interest. 

“This | have seen always,” said Iron- 
jacket. “I had it from my father; whose 
father had it before him. It was with my 
‘medicine,’ but it was not part of it. No,” 
and lronjacket again recurred to his scru- 
tiny of the buckskin packet, “no; this was 
the ‘medicine’ of a white face who died 
long ago—so long ago that this river’— 
tossing his hand toward the Canadian— 
“‘was young when he died.” 

“T have looked inside,” said Captain 
Moonlight. ‘As my father says, it is a white 
man’s ‘medicine.’ It isa talking ‘medicine,’ 
and tells of the white man’s God.” 

“My son is brave. The heart of Iron- 
jacket is strong; and yet he would not 
unwrap this thing. Our wise men have 
said that an evil spirit has his home in it. 
Wait!” 
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Ironjacket arose and entered the lodge. 
Soon he returned with a short tunic 
or hunting-shirt, heavily bedecked with 
fringes and feathers. He put the garment 
into the hands of Captain Moonlight. The 
weight amazed; on closely examining it 
the mystery was laid bare. The body of 
the tunic was made up of a shirt of finely 
linked chain mail. The steel links showed 
brown with time and rust, but had been 
kept smooth with tallow. Divested of 
feathers and buckskin fringes, which were 
an Indian addition, this steel shirt—sleeve- 
less it was—would have reached from a 
tall man’s throat to a point midway be- 
tween hip and knee. Captain Moonlight 
hefted the thing in his hand; his examina- 
tion over, he bent an inquiring glance on 
the Kiowa. 

“Listen!” said Ironjacket, in response 
to the glance. “It is that’’—pointing to 
the steel tunic—“which makes the name 
of Ironjacket. My son shall hear. No, 
I wouldn’t tell it to a white man; but my 
son is a Kiowa. This is what was told by 
my father, who heard it from his father. 
There have been many Ironjackets—so 
many.” He held up seven fingers. “One 
and all they have owned this iron shirt, 
the father giving it to the son; and with 
it the ‘medicine’’’—pointing to the skin- 
wrapped packet—“‘of the dead white face. 
I am a Kiowa; my father was a Kiowa. 
But my father’s father, and all who went 
before, were Missouris. The Missouris 
were bold men, but they are gone now. 
Some were killed by the Pawnees; some 
by the Sioux. Then the smallpox came, 
and only a few were left. That was many 
summers ago when my father’s father was 
chief of the Missouris. Now when they 
were too weak to fight with the Pawnees 
and the Sioux, they came to their cousins 
the Kiowas; and then there were no more 
Missouris. They were all Kiowas from 
that time.” 

Ironjacket paused to uplift himself with 
a puff from the red-stone pipe. 

“My son, listen! As many summers ago 
as there are leaves on a large tree, the 
Missouris lived by the big bend where the 
Kaw has its mouth. One day their hunt- 
ers were far out on the plains after buffa- 
loes. Their camp was by the Pawnee 
Rock. While the Missouris were by the 
Rock, many white men came from the 
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west: with them were their squaws and 
papooses. The white men were fools. 
They thought the Missouris were Osages, 
for whom they bore a message. The cap- 
tain of the white men smoked with the 
chief of the Missouris. When he had 
smoked, he said: ‘We come from beyond 
the mountains to the west. By the mouth 
of the Kaw, on the big bend of the Mis- 
souri, we are going to live. See, we bring 
our squaws, and our papooses, and our 
spotted buffaloes (cattle); for we shall 
build a town and stay. But first we must 
kill all the Missouris. That is why we 
smoke with the Osages, who are at war 
with the Missouris. You and | will help 
one another. We will go together and 
kill all the Missouris. Then we who are 
white men shall build the town; and you 
and your Osages, who are our friends, shall 
trade with us.’, This’—here Ironjacket 
snorted his contempt for that fatuous 
white man—‘‘the paleface captain spoke 
to the chief of the Missouris; for the pale- 
face captain was a fool.” 

“As my father says,” observed Captain 
Moonlight, “the white man was a fool, and 
deserved to die.” 

“This was on him when he spoke,” said 
lronjacket, picking up the chain-mail 
shirt. ‘‘Also, he died, as my son has said.”’ 

There was a moment given up to smoke. 

“It was this way,” resumed Ironjacket. 
“The chief of the Missouris said he was 
glad to hear the talk of the white captain, 
for it gave him a good heart. He would 
send for his young men; and after that he 
would show the white men where to find 
the Missouris. So he sent his runners for 
his people; and he and the white captain 
waited and smoked. Seven sleeps they 
smoked; and on the seventh day the fight- 
ing men of the Missouris had come.” 

“And the chief of the Missouris then 
told the fool white captain the truth?”’ 

“He told him the truth,” replied Iron- 
jacket complacently; “lance and axe never 
lie, and the chief spoke with lance and axe.” 

“Did he kill all?” 

“All!— men, papooses, squaws; he 
killed all. But at first one man, who was 
dressed like a squaw, got away on a horse. 
There were other horses, but the Missouris 
were afraid to ride them; for this was 


many summers ago and these horses were 
Missouris would 


the first horses. The 
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fight with a horse, for they were brave; 
but at that time their hearts had not 
grown big enough to ride on 2 norse’s back. 
The Missouris chased the squaw-man; but 
they chased him afoot. The chief told 
his young men they must kill him, or he 
would bring back more white men. So 
they followed him by his horse’s tracks 
across Sand Creek, and Crooked Creek, 
and the Medicine Lodge, and the Cimarron; 
and they knew they would get him, for 
they saw by the two camps he made that 
he had nothing to eat. Then they found 
where the wolves killed his horse. And 
then a fire shone on a hill. That was by 
this river, the Canadian; and the hill was 
this hill.” 

Ironjacket pointed to the huge hill that 
furnished the bluff termination of the point 
of rocks which ran down toward the river 
on the eastern edge of the cottonwood 
grove. Its outlines showed tall and black 
in the moonlight. 

“And the squaw-man,” said Captain 
Moonlight; “‘did the Missouris kill him?” 

“They found him on that hill by his fire; 
and they killed him. He did not fight, 
for he was weak. Besides, he was a squaw- 
man, and wore the dress of a squaw. 
When the Missouris crept upon him he did 
not hear. He was talking with what is 
wrapped up in that buckskin—talking with 
his ‘medicine.’ The Missouris waited to 
see what his ‘medicine’ would do; but it 
did nothing. Then they waited no longer, 
and smote him with their stone clubs. No, 
they did not scalp him; for in his fear, be- 
ing a squaw-man, he had shaved away his 
hair, and there was no scalp-lock. But 
they brought his ‘medicine’ to the chief 
of the Missouris—who was many times 
back my father. The medicine men of the 
Missouris packed it with cedar leaves and 
‘medicine’ grass, and wrapped it tight in 
buckskin. They said it could talk, and 
must be kept close, or it would get away 
and tell the white men of that big killing 
by the Pawnee Rock. So the chief of the 
Missouris took it—that, and the fool white 
captain’s steel shirt. And so, as I’ve said, 
from that day father gave these things to 
son, father gave them to son, father gave 
them to son, until they are here in our 
hands by this fire.” 

The two smoked in silence. Captain 
Moonlight was thinking on that long-ago 











dead monk, whose Bible lay in the buck- 
skin wrapper. He did not distrust the tale 
of Ironjacket; for he knew how, word for 
word, the Indians preserve the accurate 
truth for centuries. While Captain Moon- 
light ruminated that long-ago slaughter by 
Pawnee Rock, with its little epilogue of 
blood on the near-by hill, Ironjacket was 
running another thought to earth. 

‘““My son has looked at the squaw-man’s 
‘medicine’?”’ 

~xes. 

“Did it talk to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts it a good ‘medicine’?”’ 

“It is good for white men. 
not talk to a Kiowa.” 

lronjac ket considered deeply. 

“See now,” he said at last; ‘“‘because my 
son is a Kiowa, and because he brought 
back my honor when it was held by Gray 
Horse, | will do a new thing. 1 will give 
my son the squaw-man’s ‘medicine’ to be 
his. But the steel shirt I will keep; since 
it is my name, and Ironjacket must not 
give away his name and the name of his 
fathers.” 

“And to-morrow my father will go to the 
hill where the squaw-man died?” 

“There is a mark on the great soft rock 
at the top of the hill—a mark such as 
white men make. | shall show my son 
the squaw-man’s mark. Now let us sleep; 
there will be much time on the morrow, 
for Talk-a-heap’—that was Ironjacket’s 
name for the voluble Mr. Horne—‘“‘cannot 
bring the big horse before dark. The next 
day I go back to my people on the Rabbit 
Ear.” 


It would 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TREASURE OF DON LOPEZ 


Ironjacket turned into his lodge, and 
slept as became a warrior and an untrou- 
bled man. The other sat by the fire, look- 
ing straight before him into the coals, as 
though their glowing bosoms held some 
worth-while secret that his gaze might in 
the end unlock. Not a sound arose to vex 
the night, nothing save the lipping mutter 
of the river fretting with its banks. The 
camp was death-still; the lodge, for any 
suggestion of sound that came from it, 
might have been empty of all life. An 
Indian is savage, but not vulgar; he never 
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snores, and his commendable slumbers are 
as the deep sleep of a tree. 

He was a study in the curious—our 
young gentleman by the fire. “Captain 
Moonlight!’ — “Old Tom Moonlight!’ — 
those were but names of respect, mere 
titles of a regional nobility. The taste of 
the Panhandle had conferred them on him, 
in admiration of his stark courage and a 
fortitude without a flaw. They had a so- 
ber sound, those names, and a weight that 
smelled of years. And yet they were so 
much a contradiction that he who wore 
them was hardly better than a boy. 

In those lands of unsafety where no law 
exists, and one’s hand must keep one’s 
head, the features pick up a kind of facial 
caution of their own. Especially are the 
eyes and mouth instructed in an iron im- 
passivity that cloaks emotion, and makes 
a mask behind which the man loves or 
hates, or saves or slays, unbetrayed as to 
the sentiment that underlies. 

It is the caste-mark of the wilderness. 
The desert-dweller who would be equal to 
his bleak estate must rise above and be- 
yond the changing touch of joy or sorrow, 
hope or fear. He may be fire within; he 
must be ice without. This comes not so 
much from pride as from an instinct of 
defense; albeit, like much that finds root 
in prudence, it oft turns to vanity in its 
fruit. 

Our young friend by the fire was quite 
the native flower of his surroundings. No 
cactus of unyielding thorn could have been 
more stubbornly natural to that hard en- 
vironment. The desert never conciliates, 
never compromises; it asks no quarter, 
gives none. And such would have been 
the picture of our young fire-gazing friend, 
had one been there to paint it. 

In favor of truth, however, there should 
be thrown in some measure of qualification. 
Our young friend was one of those sphinx- 
like indurated natures merely while folk 
were looking on. Let a stranger encounter 
him; at once his atmosphere was replete 
of no concession, non-surrender; the best 
that stranger might win from him was a 
truce. His face would offer but the poor 
choice of two expressions. These belonged 
with his gray eyes. They were like a pair 
of sentries—those eyes. They challenged: 
And there came nothing more warmly 
friendly than that challenge; he was either 
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one’s enemy or he turned his back. Com- 
monly it was the latter; for he seemed 
hedged of an arctic indifference that, court- 
ing nothing and caring for naught, was fine 
only in being as bendless as an oak. By- 
ron, in his affected hour, would have writ- 
ten a poem on him. 

You are to understand that our young 
friend was these several granite things 
while he felt the gaze of folk upon him. 
Now, as he sat alone, his guard of face re- 
laxed, and those eyes, so ready to com- 
mand or menace, became notably soft. 
As they brooded upon the dying embers, 
what lights and shadows ebbed or flowed 
in the gray depths were as gentle proces- 
sions of sentiment. 

To the reader of faces those lights and 
shadows would have told of a mood self- 
accusatory and sorrowful, and spoken of 
memories freighted of regrets. Conscience 
is remembrance plus deduction, and, with 
a mind busy over the past, and indulg- 
ing in inferences far from self-flattering, 
our young friend was shrinking under the 
lash of conscience. Also, he seemed a bit 
surprised that this should be so; from 
which one is to argue that these visitations 
were new. 

And yet their sources were not far to 
seek. His trouble might have been diag- 
nosed as one with that of Kipling’s gorilla: 
He had too much ego in his cosmos. Only 
he did not know; since Kipling was not 
to write till later. Too much pride, too 
much sentiment—these were his defects. 
Likewise he suffered from a lack of that 
common, every-day wit of give-and-take, 
which will believe in half a loaf rather than 
believe in none. 

Our young friend began to think aloud 
—a bad habit, significant of a soul feeding 
upon itself. 

“! begin to think,” said he, giving the 
fire a little vicious shove with his foot to 
bring the btands together, ‘I begin to 
think that while a man is born sane, he is 
apt to wander mentally as he grows old. 
My method of life, of which I was a trifle 
fond, ceases all at once to please. What 
has come over me?—what sudden wisdom 
have I gained?” 

Our young friend, ,being an egotist, 
would never have guessed. To one older, 


and not so personally concerned, that irri- 
tating soul-turmoil wherein he found him- 
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self would have been easily explained. A 
very radical, and yet a very usual, element 
had been thrust into the dim equation of 
his nature. Like some bright bird glanc- 
ing through the twilight aisles of a wood, 
there had come the beautiful vision of a 
girl. He had looked at Robert; but he 
saw Ethel. To his half-fed fancy she oc- 
curred as the sublimation of soft loveli- 
ness. Still, had one told him, he would 
have denied it. He would have remem- 
bered—with a scowl—only Robert. For 
Ethel had left her sweet impression, not 
upon his memory but upon his heart, and 
our troubled one—to his soul’s scandal— 
held but few conferences with his heart. 
Now that neglected organ had resolved 
to be heard; it was that heart-voice, so 
strange and so unrecognized, speaking what 
he did not understand, which set him to 
self-distrust, and to questioning a past the 
round, full virtues whereof he had never 
before doubted. This was as heaven meant 
it should be. There come proverbs to 
tell of love’s blindness. It is false talk; 
no man sees himself until his eyes have 
been opened by love. And so with our 
dissatisfied one. Ethel had come; and 
the conviction of her tenderness and pure 
truth fell all across him like a light. By 
it the ungrace of his own life stood re- 
vealed. He reviewed himself, and the por- 
trait did not please him. 

“T have based myself,” he said, in a tone 
wherein contempt and regret were mingled, 
“T have based myself on myself, like an 
eagle on a crag; and, like the eagle, I look 
about to find mere loneliness and desola- 
tion.”” There was a pause; then he went 
forward addressing himself in a muttered, 
self-condemnatory strain. ‘‘Are you proud 
of your thews?—A cheap boast, truly!— 
Every buffalo, every bear is stronger!— 
The antelope is fleeter; the hawk has a 
truer eye!—And your courage?’’—This, 
with a sneer:—‘‘Courage? It is as com- 
mon as buffalo grass!—So few are without 
it that in all my life I’ve met but three 
cowards.—One, I saw to-day.”—At the 
thought of Robert he glowered.—‘“‘I should 
have wrung round his neck, had it not been 
for disgracing these fingers!’’—His self- 
criticism took another course:—‘‘Are these 
better’’—holding out his hands—‘‘because 
there is blood upon them?—What a poor 
brag to say that one has taken life!—One 
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may even slay, and not defeat !—Sun Boy? 
—I held his knife-hand with my left, and 
drove my blade through his throat.—l 
looked in his eyes; they neither wavered 
nor failed —They glared back into mine; 
the man died unconquered.—I myself could 
have done no more.— Fortitude ?— Iron- 
jacket, asleep in his lodge, might over- 
match me!—Pierced through and through 
with what to him was more than death, 
he took his wound as the wolf takes its 
wound, and crept aside, asking no sym- 
pathy.—For what have | lived?” There 
came no answer to the last. He gazed at 
the fire a moment in silence. Then, with 
a toss of the hand, he exclaimed: ‘‘Pos- 
sibly, my life is not my fault! The dis- 
aster may be congenital, and I—as my 
discerning father declared—a simple Re- 
currence, a Repetition, a Recrudescence— 
in brief, a Throwback.” He concluded with 
a gesture of disgust, and as one who weak- 
ly confesses too much: “Come; I’m not 
so important as | would make it appear! 
1 too much dwell upon myself!” Which 
last was the truest word he spoke that 
night. 

Captain Moonlight—to retreat to the 
formality of a title by which our young 
friend preferred to be known—at the heel 
of his soliloquy shook himself like a swim- 
ming dog. It was as though he would 
dismiss the thoughts that weighed upon 
his spirits as the dog dismisses the water 
from its coat. He picked up the- buck- 
skin packet, and began to unfasten the 
deer-sinew ligatures with which it was 
bound. Unfolding it, he took out a Bible; 
the black covers were cracked with time, 
but still defended successfully the body of 
the book. The print was Latin; the title 
page showed it to be from the celebrated 
presses of Lucio in Florence, and the date 
of that printing was 1693. They did good 
work then, for the paper was as fresh and 
the type as clear as on the day it went first 
to the shelves. 

Captain Moonlight did not wander into 
the body of the volume; it was the fly- 
leaves, and what had been written there- 
on, that held him. Already he had read 
it sundry times since the death of that Co- 
manche horse-thief; but now he went back 
to it as earnestly as though it were new 
He threw a resin-soaked knot on the em- 
bers to give him light. There were three 
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pages closely written in Spanish. The text 
was small, the ink had run a little and 
grown brown; none the less it could be 
readily picked out. This is a free transla- 
tion of what he read: 


“To whomsoever shall find these, my words’ 
I give greeting: 

“In the year of our Lord, Seventeen hundred 
and Sixteen, being now the month of June, I, 
José, a brother of the Order of Jesus, sometime 
a student at Lisbon, say these things; trusting 
in the fullness of time thus to make known the 
fate of Don Lopez de Salazar, and the expedition 
under him: We left Santa Fé with fifteen hun- 
dred souls—men, women and little children. 
Our purpose was to settle on the Great River, 
to the end that we claim the region for Spain, 
and hold in check the French, who were pushing 
north from Louisiana. 

“The ground marked for our occupation was 
held by certain warlike savages called the 
Missouris. Our orders were to wage instantly 
against these pagans a war of extermination, as 
being for our best safety and the glory of Christ. 

“The better to do this, we designed to make 
friends and allies of certain other savages, living 
to the south and west of the Missouris, and 
engaged in bloody feud with them. These were 
called Osages, and our scouts, sent forth from 
Santa Fé the season before, had reported on 
them as friendly to the Spanish. That report 
was either a lie, or the two warring tribes of 
Osage and Missouri had made meanwhile a 
peace. This the sequel will show. 

“Two weeks before | write here, if my count 
of the days be true, we encountered a party of 
the Osages. Don Lopez, yielding to the cus- 
tom of these savages, smoked with their head 
man, and laid bare his mission. 

“The head man of the Osages listened with 
respect and apparent agreement. He assured 
Don Lopez of his friendship, and said that he 
would send for his warriors. They would come 
presently; and then, with Don Lopez and the 
soldiers, he and his Osages would fall upon the 
Missouris, whom—deceiving us—he professed 
to hate rancorously. 

“Don Lopez waited; and at the end of seven 
days a force of two thousand warriors had gath- 
ered —a force five times the fighting strength 
of the Spaniards. Besides, they attacked with- 
out notice, taking Don Lopez by surprise, and 
slew all save myself who write these words. 

“I had come as the secretary of Don Lopez. 
This was so that I might watch.his actions, and 
report on them to my superiors. Don Lopez 
was suspected as a heretic in Spain, and had 
fallen under cloud of doubt with the Holy In- 
quisition. He himself must have had some 
hint; for he turned his fortune into precious 
stones, rubies mostly, by sacrificing it to the 
Jews, and then privily quitted Spain for the 
Americas. 

“When the treacherous Osages fell upon us, 
which they did with horrid yells and shouts, | 
Was standing by my saddled horse, having but 
just dismounted. Pausing only to catch up the 
little metal box which held the whole fortune 
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of Don Lopez—and which had been entrusted 
to my hands as those safest and most honest— 
| threw myself upon my horse. I spurred south, 
for | could have aided nothing in the fight, which 
was after all but a slaughter, since I carried no 
arms other than my pens and inkhorn in my 
girdle, and moreover was cumbered of my monk- 
ish gown. 

“As | say, taking the little treasure box of 
Don Lopez to save it out of the hands of those 
heathen Osages, I spurred south at top speed; 
and so busy were the savages dealing out death 
that none perceived, and | got clear away. | 
expected to be followed and slain, for there were 
horses faster than mine in our herds; but by 
the mercy of the Mother none saw me, and | 
made good my getting away. I kept first to 
the south, thinking that after I was surely safe 
1 would hold westward in hopes of finding Santa 
Fé. 

“This hope has now been dashed. During 
my flight I had nothing to eat, and could find 
nothing, riding as I’ve said without weapons. 
The lack of food rendered me exceeding weak, 
and on the third day, being starved and the sun 
pouring down very hot, I fainted and fell from 
the saddle. When I recovered, which | did 
shortly, my horse had wandered away, and was 
lost. Nor have I seen it since. 

“At the time of this catastrophe I was on the 
south bank of a considerable stream, which | 
had crossed several hours before and whose 
course I was then following toward the west. 
I was near the foot of a high hill, tree-crowned; 
the base being thickly brushed and shady. To 
this shade I crawled, when I had gained the 
strength, and laying myself down in the shade, 
gradually got back still greater strength. There 
was a spring at the foot of the hill, the cool 
waters coming forth out of alittlecave. 1 found 
the waters very refreshing, much superior in 
truth to the waters of the river, the latter being 
turbid with alkalies. 

“Being strengthened by the pure water, | be- 
thought me as to what I should do. In my 
then situation I would soon die of starving, and, 
with my horse gone, | could push on no farther. 
As night came down, I resolved to crawl to the 
top of the hill and, having flint and steel, make 
a fire of wood. I hoped thus to attract to my 
succor some roving band of savages. They 
might slay me; against this they might be 
prompted of heaven to save me. As it stood, 
| was doomed to die of no food, and the chance 
seemed worth taking. For three nights and 
days I have kept up my fire on the hill; and 
so far nothing has come of it. 

“The treasure box of Don Lopez I secreted 
in the little cave, out of which bubbles the 
spring—the waters whereof have preserved my 
strength most wondrously. The casket is bur- 
ied in the very bottom of the spring, and cov- 
ered with a thin slate from the hill. Neither 
the casket nor the treasure can take harm from 
the water, since the one is gold, enclosed in 
sheet steel, and the other made up of precious 
stones—a great, many rubies, some emeralds 


and a few diamonds. 
“Should | die, as I well expect at this time, 
whoever shall find this, my Bible, is to have the 
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treasure. For Don Lopez is surely dead—I 
saw him fall—and was moreover a bachelor of 
no heirs. Besides, he was a heretic; I had col- 
lected ample proof of it, when the traitor Osages 
smote upon us. I say again, whosoever shall 
find the treasure is to have it and hold it; only 
I charge that he give to the Order of Jesus one 
tenth. 

“The cave of the spring is on the eastern slope 
of the hill at the extreme base. have carved 
as deeply as I might, with so poor a tool as the 
steel tongue of my buckle, a cross in the rock 
that crests the hill, and by that the hill may be 
surely known. The substance of the rock is 
soft; but I have carved deeply, and it should 
take centuries of weather to wear away the cross. 

“Dig in the bottom of the spring for the treas- 
ure box. I shall keep up my hilltop fire while 
I have strength to feed it; but my strength is 
becoming less and less from want of nourish- 
ment, and my hope is wasting with my strength. 
For all that, with only half my promised days 
run out—being now in my thirty-fifth year—I 
still say that the will of God is my will. 

“jose F:” 

Captain Moonlight closed the time-worn 
volume, and fell into a muse. ‘“Hereto- 
fore,” he ruminated, ‘‘I have lived as the 
wolves live, with no more thought of the 
morrow than of yesterday. 1 was content 
to pull down each day’s beef each day. 
And since | lived happily, why should | 
now think on gold? Is it this monk’s tale?” 
He cast more wood on the coals. “Why 
delude myself? I but grow weary of life 


as it is. To be first among savages is not 
enough. And yet where else should I be 


first or even second? Where a man, with 
the weapons of a man, may assert his man- 
hood in the face of nature, | can prove my- 
self a leader. All that would fail and fade 
in regions more civilized. In the country 
of folk quiet and law-guided, the country 
of those whom | saw to-day, to what art 
or what craft might | turn hand or head? 
No; it is settled. Long ago I gave in my 
choice, and now I am captive to that choice. 
I made the desert my bed, and in the desert 
I must lie. What then? Argument will 
not curb nor necessity still the uneasiness 
that has seized me. I am prophet enough 
to know that it will continue to creep upon 
me like ivy upon a wall.’”” He glanced 
wistfully at the book in his fingers, and 
opened it again at those Spanish-written 
fly-leaves. “From this treasure of the 
dead and gone Don Lopez,” he went on 


softly, as though debating a point with 
himself, “I might—being so fortunate as 
to find it—fashion freedom for myself. 
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I had thought | owned the wilderness; | 
now see that the wilderness owns me. 
This treasure of which the dead monk tells 
would spell my liberation. But who is to 
discover it now? It would be too much to 
suppose that it lies there ready to one’s 
hand, after a lapse of more than a century 
and a half. The spring may have dried up. 
Or some traveler, digging in the spring 
for deeper water, may have hit upon it.” 
Then decisively: ‘‘None the less | shall 
have a hoping no hopes. Yes, | 
shall look; and so ease my soul’s fret for 
the feel and the sight of those rubies.” 

Captain Moonlight, following these con- 
jecturings, wrapped himself in the gay 
blanket which the politeness of Ironjacket 
had left him, and pulling his saddle to- 
ward him for a pillow, was presently 
sleeping as soundly as were the others. _ If 
dreams came, they were pleasant dreams 
of gold and pretty faces; but so deep were 
his slumbers that the friendly morning sun, 
when it shone in his face to wake him, 
found no traces of them. 

An Indian is never in a hurry unless he 
is after a foe or a foe is after him. The day 
had worn itself into the west before Iron- 
jacket with a grunt, tolerant of paleface 
curiosity, signified his readiness to convoy 
Captain Moonlight to the dead monk’s 
hill. Jronjacket was in full panoply of 
Savage war—face painted in as many 
colors as Joseph’s scriptural coat—when 
he mounted his best pony for the journey. 
rhe hill was distant about a furlong; but 
no Indian walks when he may ride. There 
is a dignity indigenous to a pony’s back; 
and Ironjacket never forgot dignity. Cap- 
tain Moonlight also mounted his pony and 
rode by the Kiowa’s side. 

“Has my son again talked with the dead 
squaw-man’s ‘medicine’?”’ 

“While my father slept, we talked to- 
gether. It said that the squaw-man, and 
those others who died by the Pawnee Rock, 
never knew that it was the Missouris who 
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rubbed them out. They died thinking it 
was the Osages.”’ 

“Good!”? quoth Ironjacket. ‘Until the 
sun and moon and stars run together like 
water, and what was dark is made light, 
they will fight the Osages in the land of 
spirits for what my fathers did — my fa- 
thers, who were Missouris.”’ 

Captain Moonlight made no effort to 
correct the theology of Ironjacket. He 
knew that an Indian’s theology is immu- 
table. Hard as glass, it will turn the edge 
of any paleface argument, however keen. 

“Is it not strange,” said Captain Moon- 
light at last, as the ponies paced side by 
side, ‘that my father, at the time | bring 
him the squaw-man’s ‘medicine,’ should be 
seated in the shadow of this hill? There 
are many hills; and yet my father is by 
this hill.” 

“Your father waited here for his lost 
‘medicine,’ replied Ironjacket compos- 
edly. “The squaw-man’s ‘medicine’ was 
also lost; and your father came, thinking 
the squaw-man’s spirit would be camped 
here, waiting for its return. The two 
would return together; and so it was good 
that your father should wait close by the 
spirit of the dead squaw-man.” 

On the high point of the hill overlooking 
the river there jutted skyward a huge 
rounded rock. It was buried in oak bushes 
and hedged in by a thick-sown guard of 
cedars. Ironjacket led the way to the 
rock, and pointed to the face that looked 
toward the east. 

“The squaw-man’s mark,” said Iron- 
jacket, gravely. ‘Does my son see?” 

There on the eastern face, moss-grown but 
evident, was carved a great cross, the per- 
pendicular line being full two feet in height. 

Captain Moonlight stooped and cleared 
away the moss with his knife. There 
could be no doubt; it was indeed the dead 
monk’s cross. His pulses quickened as he 
gazed, for he remembered those hidden 
rubies of Don Lopez. 


(To he continued.) 











UP THE RIVER OF GLASS 


CANOEING ON THE HACKENSACK 


By EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


OU must wear old clothes, you 
know,” the Stripling had said; 
“wear the worst you have; no- 
body will see you but me, and’’—conclud- 
ing frankly and unflatteringly—‘I sha’n’t 
look at you much.” 

So, when we two met punctually at the 
hollow tree on the Creek road, and stood 
staring at each other in the lifeless fog 
of two hours before dawn, | resented the 
long, low whistle with which the Strip- 
ling greeted me. I was waiting, clammy 
handed and chilly, rather wondering why 
I had come and how | had gotten there, 
but at his stare I straightened up defiantly. 

“Everybody can’t look as picturesque 
as you do in faded green flannels and 
a resurrected necktie,’ | remarked with 
feeling. ‘Everybody can’t give such a 
killing air to a demented old hat full of 
moth holes, but,’ I demanded, as we 
turned together to trudge up the dusty 
highway, “how do you know but that 
every article of my attire, from this festive 
snakeskin belt, which my little nephew 
lent to me, to this tam-o-shanter found 
among the fishing tackle in the garret, is 
not endowed with some special enchant- 
ment or property?” 

The Stripling vouchsafed no answer; he 
strode ahead, and we marched along, In- 
dian file, until we spotted a thick clump of 
wild lady-slipper amidst the usual fringe 
of dusty brook willows that were flung 
forward in various attitudes of despair. 
Here, a snug little path ran out of the 
dust of the highway down to a small jun- 
gle of weeds and cresses, ending in a gloom 
where gibbered a half-starved and hysteri- 
cal brook. 

Following the path, we dived into the 
jungle, and I found myself alone on the 
muddy banks of a flat slide of water, while 
the Stripling continued crashing into the 
lady-slipper jungle to pull out of hiding a 
lunch basket and a gun. | stared around 
in dismay. 

“Why—!” I said contemptuously, “this 
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is only a ditch! Why do we stop here? 
This can’t be the Creek you’ve told me so 
much about.” Sure that there was some 
mistake, | craned my neck for more in- 
spiring scenes, and with some hope dis- 
cerned a bend in the ditch, further up 
stream. All I could distinguish around 
the bend, however, was a noble army of 
skunk cabbages and another flat slide of 
water spread economically over some wiz- 
ened pebbles. 

I gave myself over to a prolonged study 
of the pretensions of this brook. It made 
me think of the old-fashioned street pan- 
orama, in its carefully gotten up marine 
effects. One‘or two meager rocks poked 
their noses out of the shallow water, and 
between them, to give the thing action, 
was an old brook spider, who flicked his 
aimless way upstream, like a doddering 
Charon struggling against a shallow Styx. 

Yawningly observing all this humbug- 
gery, I also espied the canoe, half hidden 
in some tall ferns. With the canoe for 
a central object of distrust, | conceived 
a special and violent abhorrence of my 
surroundings. | found fault with the cob- 
webby arrangements of dust and dew that 
covered the lily pads; I hated the fog 
filter on the leaves of the bushes; | felt 
that I had tactlessly burst into Nature’s 
boudoir before the poor lady had taken 
herself out of curl papers, or washed her 
face, and I felt abashed in consequence. 
Shivering dismally, I fell to thinking of 
a certain eiderdown coverlid with pink 
morning-glories on it. How I wished | 
was back beneath those morning-glories; 
silkoline glories—glories that are always 
open and bloom forever! 

Meanwhile the Stripling had taken off 
his shoes and stockings and rolled up his 
trouser legs, and while | dawdled around 
on the damp bank, was wading upstream 
toward the canoe. He paused in front of 
it, where I observed, with some interest, 
the water rose above his strong young 
knees. He pulled out the frail-looking, 
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graceful thing, and shoving it ahead of 
him, brought it to a full stop on the pebbles 
of the Marine Effect in front of me, com- 
manding me to “Get in.” 

It was thin-skinned of me to hesitate. 
I did not, however, flinch from fear, nor 
balk because of any delicious sense of 
apprehension. On the contrary, | paused 
because it all seemed too tame. It was 
like being invited to embark on a tea-leaf, 
to take a sail in an empty cup, with the 
prospect of running aground on the left- 
over sugar. 

“Why, Stripling,” | wailed, “this is too 
silly! That thing can’t possibly float here, 
see it wobble on the pebbles! 1’d as soon 
go rowing ina pea-pod. As for this 
mean, mangy brook—”’ | paused for ade- 
quate expressions and for breath: “You 
can’t fool me, Stripling,” 1 went on earnest- 
ly. “I know all about center-boards and 
things; I don’t want to strike bottom here, 
going before the wind with the tide fall- 
ing.” 

Most people would have known better. 
I at once realized that that sort of pathetic 
pleading might have had its effect on an 
older man, a tolerant, sad person, who had 
been disciplined to numbness by many 
ghastly picnics and polite sails, a man who 
had faced every sort of “feminine subter- 
fuge,”’ as the books have it. But not with 
the Stripling. 

He turned on me, his soft eyes blazed, 
their coffee-brown changing to a deep red 
of wrath. “Either go—or don’t go,” he 
observed coldly: ‘“One—Two—Three 
Four—Five—Six—Seven—Eight—Nine — 
Ten!”’ Lo! as he said ‘“‘ten” I was in the 
canoe, crouching meekly enough on the 
funny little stool to which he motioned 
me. He grunted, and lifted in the lunch 
basket, handling it, | thought, with much 
more tenderness and solicitude than he 
had shown his guest; then, with a heave 
of his good strong shoulders he began a 
breathless pushing. 

Soon the grate of a pebbly bottom 
ceased. | felt a soft rocking; the lift of the 
canoe became elastic; its forward spring 
more sure on the increasing depth of dark 
water, and as the Stripling sprang in be- 
hind me, I realized with some excitement 
that the voyage in a ditch had begun. | 
folded my hands in resignation. We grit- 
ted around sharp corners. We squeezed 
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painfully through narrow spaces. Old 
vines, dead grass and overhanging bushes 
slapped our faces, pushed us this way and 
that, and hinted to us, not over tenderly, 
to keep our mouths shut. I was dazed, be- 
wildered, and very unhappy. I disliked 
hearing the Stripling’s anxious breathing 
over my shoulder as he guided us slowly 
along the tortuous way. “If this is canoe- 
ing,”’ | said to myself crossly, “‘] should pre- 
fer a tour of the Alps in a dentist’s chair, or 
to cross the ocean on a sewing-machine.”’ 

It was a strenuous time, but at last, with 
a little malformation of a swear word 
popping half out of his mouth and back 
again, he gave us a final magnificent shove 
that shot us around the bend and to one 
side of a whiskered island that stood in 
the way. 

The whiskered island divided the water 
into two ways, a left and a right. We 
took the right, and floated out behind the 
little mound, calmly, softly, on water 
grown so suddenly, thrillingly deep that 
| quaked in wonder. | looked ahead and 
saw unwinding before me, like a mysterious 
isle paved with mirrors, placid, unbroken, 
an enchanted stream in a spell—The River 
of Glass! 

With his paddle still in the air, and his 
litheness done up into small compass as 
he knelt behind me, | felt the eyes of the 
Stripling fixed upon my back. If ever a 
back expressed repentance, amazement, 
curiosity and delight, | think mine must 
have then. I did not dare turn my head 
for fear of upsetting the canoe; I did not 
dare clap my hands, nor shriek delight as 
I might have wished to do, but I mur- 
mured reverently, apologetically, “Oh!” 

“Now,” said the Stripling, after a pause, 
“these are the rules of the voyage: 

“Rule 1.—We will talk as little as possi- 
ble.” 

“Good heavens!”’ | ejaculated, “what’s 
the good of a rule like that?” 

“Rule 2”—he continued gravely. “We 
will have lunch, no matter where we are, 
when the sun is in the middle of the sky.” 

“Suppose the sun never gets that far?”’— 
casting skeptical glances at the still pallid 
heavens. 

The Stripling, condescending no reply to 
this, went on: 

“Rule 3.—We go as far up this stream as 
we can get by canoe.” 
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| saw no objection to that, provided the 
Indians and savage tribes which I felt sure 
lay in wait for us gave us no trouble. 

“Rule 4’—continued the Stripling. 
“If you see a heron or any other curious 
bird, don’t sing out, for | shall want to 
steal up and get a shot at him.” 

I resolved privately to do all | could 
for the heron or other curious bird. 

“Rule 5.—If we upset,’’ resumed the 
Stripling lightly, ‘‘the thing for you to do 
is to grab on to anything but me; try to 
keep afloat; try to swim all you can, but 
make for something solid, a tree trunk or 
a stump. The shore is mostly bog and 
quicksand, and the mud at the bottom— 
if you let yourself go down—will suck you 
right in, or the lily roots will strangle you.” 

To this baleful warning I returned the 
feeble remark, ‘“‘I hope we don’t upset.” 
Under the circumstances it seemed the only 
thing to say. Perhaps in the contempla- 
tion of such a variety of possible dooms | 
was justified in appearing more than ordi- 
narily absent-minded in my observations. 

This seemed to conclude the “rules,” 
but we still waited, poised cn the River of 
Glass, ready to go riding like Lohengrin up 
the broad avenue of water, where the 
hooded trees stood waiting like monks to 
bless us. With growing respect for the 
Stripling’s way of doing things, I held 
my peace and awaited developments, sure 
that he stayed for some perfect moment 
to commence our explorings, and that that 
moment was—Sunrise. 

It was still dawn. The silence seemed 
full of hollows, hcllows hungry for any 
sound, even if it were the crack of Doom. 
Little drops of water sneaked to the end 
of the paddle and dropped off in stealthy 
rings on the creck’s surface. There was 
no ripe daylight in tne sky and the trees 
were dark and heavy with dank foliage. 

We did not wait in vain, however, for 
all of a sudden it cam:! First two black 
clouds, like bull-dogs, t»re across the sky 
after a certain old vag bond Night, who 
had slipped down behind the walls of the 
west. A red javelin was hurled after 
them, then a shower of lesser golden spears. 
Then came some young mists, who em- 
braced each other at parting, and scattered 
to the far corners of the earth, and at last, 
with a splendid fanfare of brasses and the 
unfurling of many purple and crimson 
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banners, the chariot came hurtling over 
the horizon, and the god was in it! 

It was as if I had beheld the spectacle 
alone, so quiet was the Stripling amid the 
increasing light and stir of things; but 
suddenly he leaned over, whispering with 
a mingled shyness and determination, 
“From this time on I’m Leather Stocking 
—and you are’—“Jasper Eaudouce,” | 
replied promptly, wondering if this had 
been the reason of his taciturnity, and if 
I was meeting the occasion in a manner 
that would re-establish me in his good 
opinion. “Water leaves no trail,” he 
whispered sepulchrally. “Anan?” (I an- 
swered as professionally as any one might, 
clutching desperately at the only straws of 
Cooper floating on my early morning wits.) 

The Stripling dipped his paddle with a 
sudden and joyful sweep; he had estab- 
lished the only relations between us that 
seemed suitable for our voyage, and his 
satisfaction knew no bounds. We sprang 
forward with the buoyancy of a mounting 
bird, and entered the Looking Glass. 

On our silent way I fell to thinking of cer- 
tain book rivers, the stream on which fioat- 
ed the Lady of Shalott, and poor little 
Elaine, and the rivers that glide through 
some of Longfellow’s poems, and flow for 
all time into the ocean of universal mem- 
ory. | thought also of the Culprit Fay and 
of all other wood and water revellers, and 
was sure that in such silence and such 
greer solitude I was passing many a fairy 
tent that sheltered the gleam of opalescent 
wings and little mystical eyes. The posi- 
tive bright happiness of the clear day, the 
free give of the canoe turning and curving 
along the smooth lane of water, the shift- 
ing pictures of reflected trees and bracken, 
made me feel as ethereal and intoxicated 
as one who had drunk of “the blushful 
Hippocrene,”” and was fading away into 
the forest dim. For the scenes around us 
seemed foreign, tropical almost. It did 
not seem possible that they were part of 
America, the land of the Appraising Eye, 
the Obvious Compliment, the Acute Hand- 
shake. 

“To think, Pathfinder,’ confided Jasper 
Eaudouce, entirely overlooking the de- 
mands of ‘Rule No. 1”—‘“to think that 
I have lived all these years only a few 
miles away from this stream, and never 
knew it was healthy and handsome like 
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this. | have never seen it but at crossings 
where it wore weed bandages around its 
sickly little sore throat. Yet it has always 
been quietly flowing, sweeping past farms, 
meadows, lagoons and towns, until it 
flares out on the marshes, flashing in the 
sun. Think of the tired people on the 
train, who glance askance at its bare blank 
meadow lines, never dreaming what a 
labyrinth of vined bower and ferny haunt 
it has passed through on its travels. 

Why, I feel as if | had been living next 
door to a poet or an astronomer, and never 
realized it, because whenever | happened 
to see him he was feeding chickens or 
sifting ashes!”’ 

The Stripling overlooked the breaking 
of “Rule 1.” ‘Something like owning a 
mongrel cur that’s got some retriever in 
him, and you never know it until he drops 
a dead rat at your feet,” he responded 
enthusiastically, sinking his paddle deli- 
cately in the dark water. 

Emboldened by his sympathy, | asked 
him if our passage did not make him, too, 
think of Elaine and that other hapless 
Lady. Did he not feel, | timidly inquired, 
as if we floated down to Camelot? 

But here again the Stripling adminis- 
tered discipline, saying quite severely that 
he didn’t care for poetry, he didn’t like 
anything with stained glass in it. He’d 
as soon swim in strawberry soda-water, 
and sleep on violet sachet powder, as read 
verse. Poetry he deplored as the maunder- 
ings of sappy individuals, who either could 
not or would not speak plain English, but 
(appreciating that the talk had taken on 
a literary color), for a rattling good book, 
with imagination in it, give him “The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue,” and he 
sighed with rapture over the memory of 
those cheerful tales. 

For a long time we went on in silence, 
every stroke of the paddle bringing us to 
some new beauty. If I felt cramped on 
my low stool, | was hardly aware of it. 
I exclaimed at the dark wild grapes hang- 
ing heavily over our heads from festooned 
vines, the scarlet of red berries flaming 
on the banks, and the deeper crimson of 
a few spikes of Cardinal flower glowing in 
the sedges. | was amazed when we passed 
open fields where the early corn was al- 
ready stacked, the September pumpkins 
turning from green to gold. 
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When we floated into the woods again, a 
few rosy leaves from the swamp maples 
pattered down on us and made mosaics 
on the water. The smell of dead leaves, 
of mosses and fallen trees, flaking into 
musty decay, the riot of wild-berried vines 
and swampsuckles grew more and more 
dense, the gloom greener, the silence more 
somber. Every now and then we were star- 
tled by the dash of a bird straight up from 
the water grasses, or a snake flashing away 
in flight. Perhaps the most amusing 
thing was the snub we got from some old 
turtles. They were ranged on a log, like 
blasé gentlemen at their club windows. 
At our approach they stared cynically, 
and then, with that indescribable air of 
being bored, which turtles have cultivated 
to such perfection, they all drew in their 
heads, and gave themselves the turtle’s 
privilege of absolute exclusiveness. One 
or two carried it further by sliding off the 
log into the water, but they were all unit- 
ed in their determination not to see us. 

At another place a young birch tree 
kissed his silver finger-tips to us, with an 
air of invitation that was as perfect as the 
turtles’ forbidding treatment. 1 was in- 
clined to stop the canoe and join him. | 
thought I should like to engage him for 
an escort to accompany me to church and 
the theater. 1 imagined what pleasure it 
would be to go in to dinner on the arm of 
a well-bred young tree like that, to listen 
to his delicate flatteries, and the strange 
tales he could tell of life on the banks of 
a dreamy woodland river. 

Contrary to my expectations, | found 
that the Stripling was rather disposed to 
be patient with my fantastic appreciations 
of his creek. He startled me occasionally 
with some solid statistical bit as to the 
number of miles we had come, the depth 
of the water and the habits of birds. He 
also enlightened me as to the various re- 
strictions and liberties of the game law, 
which law he seemed to believe was writ- 
ten on the original stone tablets; further- 
more, he interested me with the pleasing 
theory that the Hackensack and the Hud- 
son had once been the same body of water, 
a great stream that had been separated by 
volcanic or glacial action. He pointed ut 
places where he said he had gathered in 
season the beautiful pink pitcher plant, 
and he told me where to be on the lookout 
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for fringed gentians. He revealed the 
homes of spiders and field-mice, a tree that 
was the stronghold of an owl family, and 
another tree that bore the great gray bag 
of a hornet’s nest. He showed me placid 
pools where he had fished, and covered 
places where he had waited for heron, but 
all the rest of the time he gave over to in- 
dulging me in whatever | chose to imagine. 

“How many Spanish doubloons do you 
suppose are hidden down there?” I asked 
him, leaning over the canoe’s side to peer 
into the deep vaults over which we were so 
silently nosing. The shadows of our faces 
stretched into strange grimaces where the 
paddle broke the water. It seemed as if 
we were passing over a succession of deep 
cellars, cellars that might hold forgotten 
plunder of pirates, or, who knows? casks 
that Rip Van Winkle and the men of the 
mountain might have buried. All we saw, 
however, was a company of dapper young 
minnows parading up and down, with va- 
cant faces and waving tails, and a general 
air of not being interested in anything but 
their own personal concerns. 

“What well-groomed swells those young 
minnows are!” | complained. ‘‘ How 
smooth and adroit in their way of elbow- 
ing each other aside when there is any- 
thing of interest ahead.” 

“Perhaps they are the ones who have 
charge of the pearl fisheries up here,”’ re- 
plied the Stripling facetiously. “‘Did you 
know that right along these banks there 
are hundreds of fresh-water pearls?” 

“No? Then there must be mermaids,” 
I replied in some excitement, still staring 
down into the murky depths in hopes of 
catching a glimpse of some “nut-brown 
mayde,” such as might live in a woodland 
river and cover herself with rosy gems. 

“The muskrats get ’em all,” observed 
the Stripling thoughtfully. 

“Horrors! Not the mermaids?” 

“‘No—the mussels that have the pearls; 
see,’ he waved his paddle toward the 
shadowed banks, where the mottled mosses 
rose in luxurious softness, padding the 
soft soil around the tree boles and the 
swamp bushes. I looked where he pointed, 
and saw on the green a long blur of pur- 
ple color that resolved itself into a fringe 
of mussel shells. There were hundreds of 
them, left by the hungry muskrats that 
had torn out their contents, scattering, 
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no doubt, far and wide, a small wealth 
of globed fresh-water pearls. The empty 
shells looked for all the world like dwarf 
row-boats, lying on their sides. It was as 
if hosts of tiny shallops had been pulled 
ashore, after a fairy regatta, and only left 
there till their little goblin-crews should 
come again. 

At last we entered—and | could not 
help observing that the Stripling paddled 
with a kind of grandiloquence, as one who 
revealed the chief wonder of the universe 
to the uninstructed—an immense “‘race,”’ a 
circle of water as big and bold asa lake. To 
me it was a surprise as perfect as it would 
be to find a patch of clear sky pooled at the 
end of a narrow lane. There the trees were 
mirrored in such clear faith, with such an 
accurate reflection of every twig and leaf, 
that it seemed as if we were poised amid 
their branches, on a new, more buoyant 
kindof air. The grave silence and the gloom 
of bosky shadows, suggested that we were 
pausing in the dim ccolness of some cathe- 
dral, surrounded by hints and half-finished 
lines of a wild architecture, aisle, arch and 
pillar. We were sensible of an odd hush; 
it seemed as if there might be a thunder- 
ing rebuke for us if we spoke louder than a 
whisper in this inner sanctuary. 

Through the trees we could see the bril- 
liant blue of the heavens, blotted with the 
black of ragged-winged crows. 

I thought cf “Rule 4,” and decided that 
the Stripling had abandoned the idea of 
shooting at rare birds, though we had had 
glimpses of many a bright wing and crest. 
As if to challenge his marksmanship, one 
songster had seemed to follow us with his 
carol the whole way. Far back of us | 
could hear him now, a dare-devil of a bird, 
with a clean heart, but a wild, reckless 
spirit, singing his ideas of existence in a 
meter far different from that cmployed 
in Sunday-schools—a vagabond, rollicking, 
“who’s afraid”’ meter. 

But the Stripling had softened into ab- 
stracted revery: ‘A fried cloud would taste 
good now, wouldn’t it? Try a ragout of 
shadows, or would you rather have sun- 
beams on toast?” There was a certain 
relaxation and mischief in his tones. He 
appeared to think of something | had for- 
gotten. I looked up. The sun was in the 
middle of the sky. The Stripling was 
thinking of “Rule 2.” 
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THE SEA-OTTER HUNTERS 


By A. C. LAUT 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 


HEN the castaway crew cf Vitus 
Bering, the Dane, who explored 
the waters between Asia and 
America for Russia in 1741, looked about 
for means to exist on the barren islands, 
where they were wrecked, they found the 
kelp beds and seaweed fields of the North 
Pacific literally alive with a little animal 
which the Russians called “‘the sea bea- 
ver.” Sailors of Kamchatka and Eastern 
Siberia knew the sea beaver well; for it 
had been found on the Asiatic side of the 
Pacific, and its pelt was regarded as price- 
less by Chinese and Tartar merchants. 
But where did this strange denizen of 
northern waters live? Only in rare sea- 
sons did the herds or rookeries assemble on 
the rocky islets of Kamchatka and Japan. 
And when spring came the sea beaver 
disappeared. Asia was not its home. 
Where did it go? 
Russian adventurers, who rafted the 
coast of Siberia in crazy skiffs made of 
planks lashed with deer thongs, calked 


[* The illustrations for this article (and for Benyowsky, 
Pirate of the Pacific, and John Ledyard, forerunner of 
Lewis and Clarke, which will appear in succeeding num- 
bers) have a somewhat unique history, 

When the Jessup North Pacific Expedition in connec- 
tion with the Natural History Museum of New York was 
organized a few years ago for the purpose of definitely 
determining whether the Indians of America descended 
from the native races of Asia—in a word, whether the 
Eskimo of Alaska was a cousin of the Chukchee in Si- 
beria—the scientists sent to Siberia were turned back at the 
frontier by the Russian police. Appeal was made directly 
to the Czar that in the interests of science permission 
should be granted for the collection of ethnological data 
and pictures bearing on the hunting grounds and native 
life of the Northern Pacific. The Siberian police re- 
mained inexorable; but though permission was refused 
for Americans to make an intimate study of Siberian life, 
by the personal intervention of the Czar two Siberian 
exiles were put at the services of the Jessup Expedition 
to collect photographs and data. ‘These two men were 
Waldemar Jochelson and Waldemar Borgoran. They 
had been banished during their student days from St. 
Petersburg for political conspiracy, and had already passed 
eighteen years in exile. For three years, from 1900 to 1903, 
they traveled by dog train, reindeer sled, Siberian river 
rafts and Tartar ponies, to every part of the Russian 
empire bordering the Pacific. Photographs were taken of 
all kinds of people under all possible conditions, some on 
river rafts of the Lena, some in the Chukchee land of the 
Arctics, when the frost almost paralyzed the hands of the 
photographers and clouded the lens before a picture could 
be snapped. It is from this collection that these pictures 
have been selected. The work was deemed so excellent 
that the two exiles were given their freedom in reward, on 
condition of leaving Russia. Both spent some time in 
\merica, and are now in Italy where, no doubt, they are in 
touch with those working for the freedom of their native 
land.—A. C. LautT.] 
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BY SIBERIAN EXILES * 


with clay or tallow or moss, related that 
the sea heaver always disappeared north- 
eastward, whence the spruce driftwood, 
and dead whales with harpoons of strange 
hunters, and, occasionally, wrecks of wal- 
rus-skin boats, came washing from an un- 
known land. 

It was only when Bering’s castaway 
crew were left prisoners of the sea on an 
island barren as a billiard ball that the 
hunger-desperate men found the habitat 
of the sea beaver to be the kelp-beds 
of the Aleutian Islands and Northwestern 
America. But what use were priceless 
pelts where neither money nor merchant 
was, and men mad with hunger were 
thrown back on the primal necessities 
without thought of gain? 

Bering’s hungry Russian sailors fell on 
the kelp-beds, clubbing right and left re- 
gardless of pelts. What matter if the 
flesh was tough as leather and rank as 
musk? It filled the empty stomachs of 
fifty desperate men; and the skins were 
used on the treeless isle as rugs, as coats, 
as walls, as stuff to chink the cracks of 
the earth pits, where the sailors huddled 
like animals in underground caves, with 
no ceiling but the tattered sails. So 
passed a year—the most desolate year in 
the annals of ocean voyaging; and when 
the castaways rafted back to Asia on a 
skiff made of their wrecked ship, they 
were clad in the raw skins of the sea otter, 
which they had eaten. In all, a thousand 
skins were carried back; and for those 
skins, which the Russian sailors had 
scarcely valued, Chinese merchants paid 
what in modern money would be from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars 
a pelt. 

After that, the Russians of Siberia 
needed no incentive to hunt the sea 
beaver. Its habitat was known, and all 
the riff-raff adventurers of Siberian ex- 
ile engaged in the fur trade of Western 
America. Danger made no_ difference. 
All that was needed was a boat, and the 
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boat was usually rough-hewn out of the 
green timbers of Kamchatka. If iron 
bolts were lacking so far from Europe as 
the width. of two continents, the boat 
builders used deer sinew, or thongs of 
walrus hide. Tallow took the place of 
tar, deer skin the place of hemp, and 
courage the place of caution. A Siberian 
merchant then chanced an outfit of sup- 
plics for a share of half what the returns 
might be. The commander—officer or 
exile—then enlisted sailors among lands- 
men, who were preferable for this kind of 
voyaging; for either in the sublime cour- 
age of ignorance, or with the audacity of 
desperation, they dared dangers which no 
true sailors would risk in such crazy craft 
two thousand miles from a home port on 
an outrageous sea. 

England and the United States became 
invclved in the exploitation of the Pacific 
Coast in almost the same way. When 
Captain Cook was at Nootka Sound thir- 
ty years after Bering’s death, his crews 
traded trinkets over the taffrail for any 
kind of furs the natives of the west coast 
chose to offer. In the long voyaging to 
Arctic waters afterward, these furs went 
to waste with rain rot. More than two- 
thirds were thrown aside or given away. 
The remaining third sold in China on the 
home voyage of the ships for what would 


be more than ten thousand dollars of 
modern money. News of that fact was 
enough. Boston, New York, London— 


rubbed their eyes to possibilities of fur 
trade on the Pacific Coast. As the world 
knews, Boston’s efforts resulted in the 
chance discovery of the Columbia; New 
York’s, in the foundation of the Astor 
fortunes. East India, France, England, 
Spain, the United States—vied with each 
other for the prize of America’s west coast. 

Just as the beaver led French voyageurs 
westward from Quebec to the Rocky 
Mountains, south to Texas, north to the 
Athabasca, so the hunt of the sea beaver 
led to the exploitation of the North Pacific 
Coast. 

II 


“Sea beaver” the Russians called this 
wearer of the rare pelt. “Sea otter” it 
was known to English and American hunt- 
ers. But it is like neither the otter nor 
the beaver, though its habits are akin to 
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both. Its nearest relative is, probably, 
the fur seal. Like the seal, its pelt has 
an ebony shimmer, showing silver when 
blown open; soft black tipped with white 
—when examined hair by hair. Six feet 
the full-grown sea otter measures from 
nose to stumpy tail, with a beaver-shaped 
face, teeth like a cat, and short webbed 
feet. Some hunters say the sea otter is 
literally born on the tumbling waves— 
a single pup at a time; others, that the 
sea otter retires to some solitary, rocky 
islet to bring forth its young. Certain 
it is—they are rocked on the deep from 
their birth, “cradled” in the sea, sleeping 
on their backs in the water, clasping the 
young in their arms like a human being, 
tossing up seaweed in play by the hour 
like mischievous monkeys, or crawling out 
on some Safe, sea-girt rocklet, where they 
shake the water from their fur and make 
their toilet, stretching and arranging and 
rearranging the shiny hair like a cat. 
Only the fiercest of gales drives the sea 
otter ashore, for it must come above water 
to breathe; and it must come ashore to 
sleep where it can breathe, for the ocean 
wash would smother the sleeper. And its 
favorite sleeping grounds are in the forests 
of kelp and seaweed, where it can bury 
its head, and like the ostrich, think itself 
hidden. A sound, a whiff—the faintest 
tinge—of smoke from miles away is enough 
to frighten the sleeper, who leaps up with 
a fierce courage and makes for sea in 
lightning-flash bounds. 

When Bering found the northwest coast 
of America, the sea otter frequented all 
the way from what is now California to the 
Commander Islands—the last link of the 
chain from America to Asia. Sea otter 
were found and taken in thousands at 
Sitka Sound, in Yakutat Bay, Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, Cook’s Inlet, and all along the 
chain of eleven hundred Aleutian Islands 
to the Commander Group, off Kamchatka. 
Where they were found in thousands then, 
they are seen only in tens and hundreds 
to-day. Where they are in hundreds one 
year, they may not come at all the next, 
having been too hard hunted. This ex- 
plains why there used to be returns of five 
thousand in a single year at Kadiak or 
Oonalaska or Cook’s Inlet; and the next 
year less than a hundred from the same 
places. Japan long ago moved for laws 
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A typical north Siberian hunter. 


to protect the sea otter as vigorously as the 
seal; but Japan was enly snubbed by Eng- 
land and the United States for her pains; 
and to-day the most adequate protection 
afforded the diminishing sea otter is in the 
tiny remnant of Russia’s once vast Ameri- 
can possessions—on the Commander Isl- 
ands where by law only two hundred sea 
otter may be taken a year, and the sea- 
otter rookeries are more jealously guard- 
ed than diamond mines. The decreasing 
hunt has brought back primitive methods. 
Instead of firearms, the primitive club 
and net and spear are again used, giving 
the sea otter a fair chance against his 
antagonist—Man. Except that the hunt- 
ers are few and now dress in San Francisco 
clothes, they go to the hunt in the same 
old way as when Baranof, head of the 
Russian Fur Company, led his battalions 
out in companies of a thousand and two 
thousand “bidarkas’”—walrus-skin skiffs, 
taut as a drum head, with seams tallowed, 
and an oil-skin wound round each of the 
man-holes, so that the boat could turn a 
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somerset in the water, or be pitched off a 
rock into the surf, and come right-side-up 
without taking water, the paddler remain- 
ing erect. 

The first thing the hunter had to look 
to was boat and hunting gear. Westward 
of Cook’s Inlet and Kadiak was no tim- 
ber but driftwood and the tide-wash of 
wrecks; so the hunter, who set out on the 
trail of the pathless sea, framed his boat 
on the bones of the whale. There were 
two kinds of boats—the long ones for from 
twelve to twenty men; the little skiffs 
which Eskimos of the Atlantic call kyacks 
—with two or three, seldom more, man- 
holes. Eastward of Kadiak, particularly 
south of Sitka, the boats might be hollowed- 
out trees, carved wooden canoes, or dug- 
outs—not half so light to ride shallow, 
tempestuous seas as the skin skiff of the 
Aleut hunter. 

We supercilious civilized folk iaugh at 
the odd dress of the savage; but it was 
exactly adapted for the need. The otter 
hunter wore the fur in, because that was 
warmer; and the skin-side out, because 
cured in oil that was water-proof; and 
the chimney-pot capote, because that, tied 
tight enough around his neck, kept the 
ice water from going down his back when 
the bidarka turned keel up; and used the 
skin boots, because they, too, were water- 
proof; and the sedge grass padding in 
place of stockings, because it protected 
the feet from the jar of rocks in wild runs 
through surf and kelp after the game. 
On land, the skin side of the coats could 
be turned in and the fur out. 


1 


Oonalaska, westward of the Aleutian 
chain of islands, and Kadiak, just south of 
the great Alaskan peninsula, were the two 
main points whence radiated the hunting 
flotillas for the sea-otter grounds. For- 
merly, a single Russian schooner or packet 
boat would lead the way with a procession 
of a thousand bidarkas. Later, schooners, 
thirty or forty of them, gathered the hunt- 
ers at some main fur post, stowed the 
light skin kyacks in piles on the decks, and 
carried the Aleuts to the otter grounds. 
This might be at Adka where the finest 
otter hunters in the world lived, or on the 
south shore of Oonalaska, or in Cook’s Inlet 














\leutian Island women dancing to celebrate the arrival of the hunters with the sacred white whale. 


where the rip of the tide runs a mill race, 
or just off Kadiak on the south coast, 
where twenty miles of beach bowlders and 
surf waters and little islets of sea kelp pro- 
vide ideal fields for the sea otter. Here 
the sweeping tides and booming back- 
wesh keep up such a roar of tumbling seas, 
the shy, wary otter, alert as an eagle, does 
nct easily get scent or sound of human 
intruder. Surf washes cut the scent of 
the man treck. Surf out-sounds noise of 
the man killer; and no fires are lighted, be 
it winter cr summer, unless the wind is 
straight from the southward; for the sea ot- 
ter clways frequent the south shores. The 
crly provisions cn the carrying schooner 
are hams, rancid butter or grease, some rye 
bread and flour; the only clothing, what 
the Aleut hunters wear. 

No sooner has the schooner sheered off 
the hunting grounds than the Aleuts are 
over decks with the agility of performing 
monkeys, the schooner captain wishing 
cach gcod-luck, the eager hunters leaping 
into their bidarkas following the lead of a 
chief. The schconer then returns to the 
heme harbor, leaving the hunters on isl- 
ands bare as a planed board for two, three, 
four months. Upon the Commander 
Group, otter hunters are now restricted 


to the use of the net alone; but formerly 
the nature of the hunting was determined 
entirely by the weather. If a tide ran 
with heavy surf and wind landward to 
conceal sound and sight, the hunters lined 
along shore of the kelp beds, and en- 
gaged in the hunt known as surf shoot- 
ing. Their rifles would carry a thousand 
yards. Whoever saw the little round black 
head bob above the surface cf the water, 
shot, and the surf wash carried in the dead 
body. If the weather was dead calm, fog 
or clear, bands of twenty and thirty men 
deployed in a circle to spear their quarry. 
This was the spearing surround. Or if 
such a hurricane gale churning the sea, 
that gusty spray and sleet storm washed 
out every outline, sweeping the kelp beds 
naked one minute, inundating them with 
mountainous rollers that thundered up the 
rocks the next, the Aleut hunters risked 
life, scudded out on the back of the rag- 
ing storm, now riding the rollers, now dip- 
ping to the trough of the sea, now scoot- 
ing with lightning paddle strokes right 
through the blasts of spray athwart wave 
wash and trough—straight for the kelp 
beds or rocky bowlders, where the sea 
otter must have been driven for refuge 
by the storm. This hunting is the very 
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incarnation of the storm spirit itself; for 
the wilder the gale, the more sea otter 
have come ashore, the less likely they 
will be to see or hear or smell the hunter. 
Gaff or paddle in hand, the Aleut leaps 
from rock to rock, or dashes among the 
tumbling beds of tossed kelp. A quick 
blow of the bludgeon—the otter never 
knows how death came. This is the club 
hunt. But where the shore is honey- 
combed with caves and narrow inlets of 
kelp fields there is a safer kind of hunting. 
Huge. nets now made of twine, formerly 
of sinew, with wooden floaters above, iron 
sinkers below, are spread athwart the kelp 
fields. The tide sweeps in, washing the 
net flat. And the sea otter swim in with 
the tide. The tide sweeps out washing 
the net up; but the otter are enmeshed in 
a tangle that holds neck and feet. This is, 
perhaps, the best kind of otter hunting; 
for the females and young can be thrown 
back in the sea. 

Barely has the supply schooner dipped 
below the offing, when the cockle-shell 
bidarkas skimming over the sea make for 
the shore of the hunting grounds. Camp- 
ing is a simple matter; for no fires are to 
be lighted, and the tenting place is chosen, 
if possible, on the north side of some knoll. 
lf it is warm weather, the Aleut will turn 
his skin skiff upside down, crawl into the 
hole head first and sleep there. Or he 
may erect the V-shaped tent such as the 
prairie tepee. But if it is cold, he has a 
yet better plan. He will dig a hole in the 
ground and cover over the top with sail 
cloth. Let the wind roar above and the 
ice bang the shore rocks, the Aleut swathed 
in furs sleeps sound close to earth. If 
driftwood lines the shore, he is in luck; 
for he props up the poles, covers them with 
furs, and has what might be mistaken for 
a wigwam, except that these Indians con- 
struct their tents round-topped and always 
turn the skin side of the fur out. 

For provisions, he has brought very 
little from the ship. He will depend on 
the winds driving in a dead whale, or on 
the fish of the shore, or on the eggs of the 
sea birds that nest on these rocks millions 
upon millions—such myriads of birds they 
seem to crowd each other for foot room, 
and the noise of their wings is like a great 
wind. The Aleut himself is what any race 
of men would become in generations of 
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such a life. His skin is more like bronze 
than leather. His chest is like a bellows; 
but his legs are ill developed from the 
cramped posture of knees in the man-hole. 

How do these thin skin-boats escape 
wreckage on a sea where tide rip washes 
over reefs all summer and ice hummocks 
sweep out from the shore in winter tem- 
pest? To begin with, the frost that creates 
the ice clears the air of fog; and the steel- 
shod pole either sheers the bidarka off from 
the ice, or the ice off from the bidarka. 
Then, when the fog lies knife-thick over 
the dangerous rocks in summer time, there 
is a certain signal to these deep-sea plun- 
derers. The huge walrus—the largest spe- 
cies of walrus in the world—lies in herds 
of hundreds on these very danger rocks; 
and the walrus snorts through the gray 
mist like a continual fog horn. No better 
danger signal exists among the rocks of 
the North Pacific than this same snorting 
walrus, who for all his noise and size is 
a floundering coward. The great danger 
to these nut-shell skiffs is from becoming 
ice-logged, when the sleet storms fall and 
freeze; and for the rest, the sea makes 
small matter of a hunter more or less. 
They don’t erect monuments to courage 
up there among those hunters. It’s too 
common. 


IV 


No landsman’s still-hunt affords the 
thrilling excitement of the otter hunter’s 
spearing surrounds. Fifteen or twenty- 
five little skin skiffs, with two or three men 
in each, paddle out under a chief elect- 
ed by common consent. Whether fog or 
clear, the spearing is done only in calm 
weather. The long line of bidarkas circles 
silently over the silver sea. Not a word is 
spoken. Not a paddle blade allowed to 
click against the bone gunnels of the skiff. 
Double bladed paddles are frequently 
used; so shift of paddle is made from side 
to side of the canoe without a change of 
hands. The skin bidarkas take to the 
water as noiselessly as the glide of a duck. 
Yonder, where the bowlders lie mile on 
mile awash in the surf, kelp rafts—forests 
of seaweed—lift and fall with the rhyth- 
mic wash of the tide. Hither the otter 
hunters steer, silent as shadows. The 
circle widens, deploys, forms a cordon 
round the outermost rim of the kelp fields. 
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Suddenly, a black object is seen floating 
on the silver surface of the waters—a sea 
otter asleep. Quick as a flash the steers- 
man lifts his paddle. Not a word is spo- 
ken; but so keen is the hearing of the 
sleeping otter, the drip of the lifted paddle 
has not splashed into the sea before the 
otter has awakened, looked, dived like 
lightning to the bottom ere one of the 
Aleut hunters can hurl his spear. Silent- 
ly, not a whisper, the steersman signals 
again. The hunters deploy in a circle 
half a mile broad round the place where 
the sea otter disappeared; for they know 
that in fifteen or twenty minutes the ani- 
mal must come up for breath; and it can- 
not swim farther than half a mile under 
sea before it reappears. 

Suddenly somebody sees a round black- 
red head poke above water, perhaps close 
to the line of watchers. With a wild shout 
the nearest bidarkas dart forward. Wheth- 
er the spear-throw has hit or missed, the 
shout has done enough. The terrified 
otter dives before it has breath. Over 
the second diving spot a hunter is sta- 
tioned; and the circle narrows, for the 
otter must come up quicker this time. It 
must have breath. Again and again the 
little round rufous head peepsup. Again 
the shout greets it! Again the light- 
ning dive! Sometimes only a bubble gur- 
gling to the top of the water guides the 
watchers. Presently the body is so full of 
gases from suppressed breathing it can no 
longer sink, and a quick spear-throw se- 
cures the quarry. Perhaps forty men have 
risked their lives for a single pelt for which 
the trader cannot pay more than forty 
dollars, for he must have his profit, and 
the skin must be dressed, and the middle- 
men must have their profit, so that if it 
sells even for eleven hundred dollars in 
London—though the average is nearer one 
hundred and fifty—the Aleut is lucky to 
receive forty or fifty dollars. Day after 
day, three months at a time, warm or 
cold, not daring to light fires on the island, 
the Aleut hunters go out to the spearing 
surround, till the schooner returns for 
them from the main post; and whether 
the hunt is harder on man or beast may 
be judged from the fact that where the 
hunting battalions used to rally out in 
companies of thousands, they to-day go 
out only in twenties and forties. True, the 
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sea otter has decreased and is almost ex- 
tinct in places; but then, where game 
laws protect it, as in the Commander Isl- 
ands, it is on the increase; and as for the 
Aleut hunters—their thousands lie beneath 
the sea. 

What were the rewards for all this risk 
of life? A glance at the records of the old 
fur companies tells why the Russian and 
American and English traders preferred 
sea otter to the gold mines of the Spaniards 
in New Mexico. 

Less than ten years after Cook’s crew 
had sold a third of their sea otter for ten 
thousand dollars, the East India Company 
sold six hundred sea otter from sixty to 
one hundred dollars each. Two years 
later, Portlock and Dixon sold their cargo 
for fifty-five thousand dollars; and when 
it is remembered that two hundred sea 
otter—twelve thousand dollars’ worth at 
the lowest average—were sometimes got 
from the Nootka tribes for a few dollars’ 
worth of old chisel iron—the profit can be 
estimated. 

In 1785 five thousand sea otter were 
sold in China for one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. A capital of fifty thou- 
sand usually yielded three hundred thou- 
sand dollars—that is, if the ships escaped 
the dangers of hostile savages and treacher- 
ous seas. What the Russians made from 
sea otter will probably never be known, 
for more than thirty different companies 
were engaged in the trade; and a hun- 
dred years ago as many as fifteen thou- 
sand. Indian hunters went out for the Rus- 
sians yearly. One ship, the year after 
Bering’s wreck, is known to have made 
half a million dollars from its cargo. By 
definite figures—not including returns not 
tabulated in the fur companies—two hun- 
dred thousand sea otter were taken for 
the Russians in half a century. Of course 
the Russians obtained such results only 
by a system of musket, bludgeon and out- 
rage that freezes the modern mind with 
horror. Women were seized as hostages 
for a big hunt, and were even murdered as 
a punishment for small returns. Men were 
sacrificed like dogs by the “‘promyshlen- 
iki” —-riff-raff, blackguard Russian hunt- 
ers from the Siberian exile population; but 
this story of outrageous wrong, followed 
by its own terrible and unshunnable Nem- 
esis, was told in the September number. 
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DOG HOLDS 


ITS TAIL 


By ROBERT C. CORNELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ITHIN a year or two have ap- 
peared several articles in the 
sporting papers concerning the 

correct way in which the pointing dog, 
be he setter or pointer, holds his tail when 
on game. Some photographs of degs on 
point have been printed, and THE OUTING 
MaGazZINE published last year an article 
on this subject illustrated by a couple of 
photographs, which the writer cf the ar- 
ticle declared to be ideal and the result 
of several years of labor with the camera. 
This article declared that the only correct 
way for a dog to point birds was with tail 
held straight out on a level with his back. 
The experience of the writer is so contrary 
to this statement that it has seemed worth 


while to refute it, and to endeavor to show 
that while many dogs do point with tails 
held horizontally, the great majority of 
dogs, and good dogs too, now point with 
tails at all angles, some pointing toward 
heaven and others quite in the opposite 
direction. There is no set altitude above 
or below the meridian for a dog’s tail cn 
a point. All persons who have attended 
field trials of late years must have remarked 
this fact, and, indeed, one has only to look 
at the many excellent portraits of the win- 
ning dogs at recent field trials to see that 
this is so. Many of the old English sport- 
ing prints show pointers and setters on 
game and with tails held high. From an 
experience of more than twenty-five years 



































with field dogs, and from the constant use 
cf the camera when afield for a period of 
abcut five years, I feel that | know how 
peinting dcegs conduct themselves on a 
strong point. 

If the camera be held in the right posi- 
ticn and quite still, and if the lens be good 
and the light sufficient, the pictures will 
be accurate reproductions of the subjects, 
and one can get any number of beautiful 
and life-like images cf the dog on point. 

The photographs I use here were all 
taken when the dogs were actually on birds, 
and in most cases they were taken with a 
snap-shot followed by a real shot from the 
gun. These pictures show tails held at all 
angles; all, however, were taken on equally 
sure points. 


Different families of dogs point in entire- 
ly different ways, as every old sportsman 
knows. ‘Bang Bang” carried a very high 
head and tail, as do most cf the modern 
setters, and “Bang Bang’s” descendants 
to this day usually point with a very high 
tail. My own champion ‘‘Modesta,” an 
English setter and an excellent shooting 
deg, used to point sitting down on her tzil, 
and good field dogs, right on their birds, 
carry their tails at all sorts of angles. 
There is no sense in the statement that 
when a dog has a strong scent he must, of 
necessity, hold his tail in a straight line 
with his body. To my mind the sporti- 
est kind of a point is that of the high- 
headed, high-tailed dog, be he pointer or 
setter. 
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Photograph by Herbert K. Job. 
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WINKLER ASHORE 


I 
MUR AND FRANK INTENTS 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


INKLER hated the sea more than 
any sailor I ever knew. He hat- 
ed the food, he hated the motion, 

he hated the winds, he hated the calms, 
he hated his captain, he hated climb- 
ing masts, holystoning decks and polish- 
ing brass. 
round face, fringed by a sort of destroyed- 
shaving-brush red beard. And he might 
have been a farmer. He told me so him- 
self. 

“Il might of been a farmer,” he said, 
“for when my father died | was twenty- 
five, and I came into a nice little farm. 
But I sickuned of shore life, sold out, spent 
the money and went to sea.” 

“What made you sick of the shore?” I 
asked. 

“Disappointment in love,” said Wink- 
ler. ‘No, sir. My heart’s sound enough 
now, but it’s the consequences’”—he em- 
braced the starlit ocean with a gesture— 
“as sickuns me.” 

“What broke up your love affair, Wink- 
ler, if it isn’t impertinent to ask?” 

“A fox as weren’t a fox,” Winkler an- 
swered promptly. 

“T loved that girl hard,” he went on, 
“and she loved me. I think her name 
were Madge, sir, and she lived alone with 
her father, who were a skinflint and proud, 
and wouldn’t let her marry. He let the 
fellers come to court because that turckled 
his pride, but he said plain as he wouldn’t 
give his daughter to no man of them parts. 
‘She’s too good for you pumpkins,’ he used 
to say, sir, ‘and too rich, damn you!’ 

“But Madge, she wanted to get married, 
sir, partly because it wasn’t nice livin’ with 
her father who were sech a hog, and part 
because she were a woman, sir, with the 
feelin’s of a woman. 

“] mind the day I told her how it were 
with me. The old man were feedin’ his 
chickuns and she were washin’ of dishes 
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He was a little man with a- 


in the kitchun, and I says, ‘Madge,’ for 
I’m tolable sure that were her name, sir— 
I says, ‘Madge, ever since two years ago’"— 
and she understood right off, sir, and says, 
‘I knows, Winkie, 1 knows you has; are you 
man enough to speak to father?’ 

“* Madge,’ I says, ‘I’m man enough, but 
I ain’t big enough. Howsomever, if you 
say the word I’ll speak to him. And after 
I’ve got over speakin’ to him, if you feel 
like I do—I don’t mean physicul injured— 
but if you’re my own true lass as ever was, 
you'll cut and run with me.’ 

“Then Madge, she took her arms out of 
the dish-water, sir, and wiped the drip off 
of them on the roller-towel behind the door, 
and to this day, sir, | can sometimes feel 
the feel of them around my neck. And 
she says, ‘Winkie,’ she says, ‘you ain’t 
ridiclus to me. _| loves you.’ 

“Then, sir, I strokled her hair and patted 
her shoulder, as a man will, sir, when his 
heart is full, and I says, ‘Madge’—I’m most 
sure it were Madge—I says, ‘Madge, I’ll 
speak to your father in the open, but will 
you despise me if I cut and run?’ ‘No, 
Winkie,’ she says, ‘it’s all you I loves, and 
it’s all you I wants, for there ain’t enough 
of you to take no chances. You're little, 
Winkie,’ she says, ‘but, Winkie, you’re 
dear.’ 

“*And to-night,’ says I, ‘Madge, I'll 
fetch the big ladder outer the shed and 
proper her against the sill of your window, 
and round the turn of the road I'll have 
a buggy waitin’, and we'll drive to the 
minister in Oily Port. Are you game, 
my true dear?” And Madge says, ‘Game 
I am, Winkie, and after i‘ 

“* After, Madge,’ says I, for so I were 
given in them days, sir, ‘after, Madge, 
there'll be a room in the United States 
Hotel containin’ nothin’ but us and 
angels——’ 

““My little Winkie,’ says she, and I 
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tcok her in my arms, sir, and squoze 
her. 

“*And after?’—she says. 

“* After,’ says I, ‘we'll come back and 
tell your father.’ 

***Poor Winkie,’ says she. 

*“*Tt’s nothin’,’ says I, ‘my mur and frank 
intents : 

“*What’s them, Winkie?’ says she. 

“*Them’s smells outn the Bible,’ says I, 
‘precious smells.’ 

“*You’re sweet, too, Winkie,’ she says. 
‘It’s your coat, I think. It’s been a-layin’ 
in lemon verbena.’ 

“T squoze her, sir, for that. ‘And as for 
tellin’ your father, Madge,’ I says, ‘it’s 
nothin’. One lickin’ when | tell him I’m 
goin’ to marry you; another lickin’ when 
I tell him I have married you. That’s 
two, and cheap you are at the price, my 
spike hard and my hallos.’ 

““*What’s them, Winkie, more smells?’ 

“* Angel smells, Madge,’ I says. 

“Then I goes down to the chickun-yard, 
sir, for to speak my mind to the old man. 
I might of took him when he had lost 
money; | might of took him when he were 
sick; but I couldn’t of took him at a worse 
time than | done, sir, for there’d been a 
fox among the Leghorns, sir, and the hen 
yard were a shamble. The old man were 
moaning his fate, sir, in words brought 
from afar. Mostly blanks they was, sir, 
and rufflections on the female mother of 
that partickerler fox. 

“He didn’t exactly hit me, sir. It were 
more of a smote. And it weren’t lonely 
long. To make a long and dismal story 
short, sir, he guv me a turrible lickin’, and 
I took and run as fer as | could. But my 
pashn for Madge—I think that were her 
name — arose lictorious over kerlamity. 
And back I come in the dark night, and 
hitched the buggy round the corner and 
fetched the ladder from the shed, and went 
for to proper her against the sill of Madge’s 
window. 

“She were peerin’ out, sir; her face were 
shinin’ like the moon, and she had on a 
hat with noddin’ plumes. 

“““Mind the rose vines, Winkie,’ she 
says, and | propered the ladder very care- 
ful against the sill, and held tight to the 
lower end. Lookin’ up, sir, which I 





hadn’t ought to of done, I seed her foot 
and part of her—would you take offense 
if | was to say leg? because I don’t call 
to mind a better word for what it were— 
come out of the window, and begin to 
grope for the rungs of the ladder. And 
just then all the chickuns in the chickun 
house begun to squall and squalor 

““*For God’s sake, Winkie,’ says Madge, 
withdrawin’ what I said before, sir, 
‘there’s a fox in with the hens. Drive 
him away quick, or father’ll wake.’ 

“So I took and run for the chickun yard, 
sir, and before | knowed what had hap- 
pened, all were over, sir, and ended and 
done with.” 

Winkie heaved a terrible sigh. 

“It weren’t a fox, sir,” he said, in a 
mournful voice; “it were a skunk. 

“| started back for the house, sir, and 
tho’ she couldn’t see for the dark, or hear 
for the thick grass, Madge knowed | were 
comin’. She begun to rore, and take on 
with laughin’, and cry aloud with guggles. 

““Don’t come no nearer, Spike Hard 
and Hallos; go away from my window, 
Mur and Frank Intents.’ 

“And she give the ladder a push, and 
it stood on its legs like a man, sir, and then 
tittered and come rushin’ to the ground. 
With that she banged her window down, 
and | seed a light in the kitchun, and I 
took and run; but I weren’t quick enough, 
sir, for the old man, sir, took and shot 
off his gun, and to this day, sir, I carries 
some of the shot in a part of my back 
which ain’t the broad and which ain’t the 
small—— 

“That were why I sickuned of shore 
life, sir, and went to sea. There’s storms 
on the sea, sir, and there’s calms; there’s 
long days and short nights; there’s rotten 
food, sir, and there’s captains and mates. 
And I hates them all, and loaves them, 
sir; but sail 23 you will,steam as you will, 
cruise as the wind blows, and winner the 
whole wet heavin’ parts of the world, sir; 
sweep the surface, and drag the deeps, 
wonder you'll find after wonder, sir, and 
each one more hateful than the others, 
and more dreatful; but nowhere where 
seas run and winds blow will you find any- 
thing so wonderful and dreatful and hate- 
ful as a skunk.” 

















ODDITIES 


OF BIRDS’ 





DIET 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


ONDERFULLY varied are the 

\ \ ways in which the food of birds 

is sought and caught, killed and 
prepared, and remarkable is the vast vari- 
ety of substances which contribute to the 
food of the different Orders of birds. We 
shall see that the three natural kingdoms 
—animal, vegetable and mineral—are all 
represented. 

As with all animals, certain mineral 
salts.are very necessary to a bird’s exist- 
ence, such as the substances from which 
the calcium phosphate for the bones and 
the calcium carbonate for the shells of eggs 
are derived. 

A large number of birds are vegetarians, 
and they alone would offer an interesting 
field for study. We find eaters of grain 
and fruit, of buds, nuts and leaves, of nec- 
tar and even of pollen. Lichens form a 
considerable item in the menu of ptarmi- 
gans, the Arctic grouse. Such plants as 
the duck-weed and the partridge-berry 
bear the names of the birds whose partial- 
ity for them is so marked. 

Almost on the border land of the plants 
and animals are the desmids and diatoms 
—one-celled microscopic organisms. These 
] have often found in large numbers in the 
digestive tracts of ducks and other birds 
which are in the habit of finding their food 
by sifting the mud at the edges of ponds. 

Crows and gulls have been seen feeding 
upon large stranded jelly-fish, probably 
not so much for the nourishment found in 
these watery creatures (consisting of over 
ninety-five per cent. water), as for the sake 
of the semi-parasitic shrimps which make 
their homes in the interior canals of the 
masses of animate gelatine. 

Worms of innumerable descriptions are 
devoured by birds, earth-worms in par- 
ticular forming a staple article of diet with 
such birds as thrushes, woodcocks and 
cranes. A favorite morsel of the curious 
apteryx of New Zealand is a gigantic species 
of worm, twelve to twenty inches in length, 
which is highly phosphorescent. The ap- 
teryx seeks its food by night, and when 
devouring one of these worms, the whole 
bird is lighted up, and after its meal the 


bird’s bill is illumined by the mucus which 
adheres to it. 

Star-fish, sea-urchins and a myriad 
shrimps and prawns also contribute to the 
nourishment of birds. 

It is a mere truism to say that insects 
form the sole food of scores of species. It 
has been said that without birds, within a 
space of ten years, the earth would not be 
habitable for man, owing to the unrestrict- 
ed increase of noxious insects. There is 
doubtless not a single group of insects 
which does not suffer from the appetite 
of one or more species of bird. 

In tropical forests, where insects are 
everywhere abundant, the birds seem to 
have realized the fact that to each is ap- 
portioned certain phases of insect life, and 
that by hunting in large flocks, instead of 
competition resulting between birds of dif- 
ferent species, they play into each other’s 
hands—or rather beaks. It is of such a 
flock that Hudson writes: “The larger 
creepers explore the trunks of the big 
trees, others run over the branches and 
cling to the lesser twigs, so that every tree 
in their route, from its roots to the topmost 
foliage, is thoroughly examined, and every 
spider and caterpillar taken, while the 
winged insects, driven from their lurking 
places, are seized where they settle, or 
caught flying by the tyrant birds.” 

Fishes have many enemies among birds, 
which have numerous ways of obtaining 
their victims from ocean or lake. Some 
of these are so ingenious that they well 
deserve notice. In their variety they rival 
the methods of man himself, and we find 
many analogies between the two. Among 
strenuous fisher-birds is the osprey, hover- 
ing on slowly vibrating wings, over some 
favorite spot, until a finny back shows it- 
self near the surface, when, giving itself to 
gravitation, the bird drops unerringly on 
the luckless fish. White pelicans are the 
analogues of man’s gill-nets, a flock of 
these birds surrounding a school of fish in 
a half circle and driving them ashore, or 
into shallow water. 

Still other fisher-birds of the sea are 
terns, gulls, gannets and petrels. Skuas 
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and jaegers live, like marauders, on the 
toil of others, robbing the skillful fishers. 

The bird world is, alas! not without its 
cannibals, the most systematic of which 
is the duck hawk or peregrine falcon. 

Among the higher warm-blooded ani- 
mals almost every Order may be included 
in our list—from the sloth, mutely resign- 
ing itself to the terrible grip of a harpy 
eagle, to the human child which is power- 
less before some bird of prey frenzied with 
hunger. And as for the small gnawers of 
wood—the rodents—upon them most heav- 
ily do the birds prey, untold thousands be- 
ing devoured by hawks and owls, cranes, 
shrikes and ducks also coming in for their 
share. 

Every class of living beings appears at 
certain phases of its existence to check or 
come into intimate contact with other un- 
related groups, radically affecting the most 
isolated in ways too subtle for our obser- 
vation. A little green flycatcher snatch- 
ing a tiny gnat from its hiding place be- 
neath a leaf seems a trivial incident, and 
yet the effects of accumulated events no 
more important than this are felt around 
the world, so delicate is the balance of 
nature! 

As the range of diet of the whole class 
of birds is so vast, doubtless the food of 
the individual species varies more than we 
would ever suppose, but many instances 
are recorded of birds regularly feeding on 
food for whose capture they seem very ill 
adapted. Insects form the staple food of 
all flycatchers and tyrant birds, but the 
sulphur tyrant and several others readily 
devour snakes. They dash down at one 
of these reptiles, catch it up in their beak, 
and, flying back to a branch or stone, ham- 
mer the snake, flail-like, until it is lifeless. 
Certain small king-fishers living in New 
Zealand have deserted the habits of their 
class, and subsist on the remarkable diet 
of “flies, young birds and cherries!” 

The change in habits of the Kea parrot 
is only too well known, especially to the 
sheep raisers in New Zealand, the home 
of these birds. Originally exclusive fruit- 
eaters, they have lately become so fond of 
the fat from the backs of living sheep that 
they have developed into ravenous birds 
of prey, vivisecting their victims and re- 
jecting all but the choicest morsels. Gulls 
have long been known to enjoy an insect 
diet, and on the pampas in the vicinity of 
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Buenos Ayres, the people look and pray 
for flocks of gulls as the only relief from 
the hordes of grasshoppers which occa- 
sionally devastate that region. 

Birds in captivity are sometimes induced 
to eat food which they would never touch 
when in a state of freedom; but there are 
two species of birds the variety of whose 
natural diet will challenge that of any liv- 
ing creature. The first is a burrowing owl. 
This bird will not disdain vegetable food, 
and in its underground dining chambers 
have been found remains of ducklings, 
sparrows, mice and many other small birds 
and rodents; snakes and frogs, besides , 
spiders, beetles and apparently all small 
forms of life which these little birds are 
able to catch and kill. But leaving even 
this burrowing owl far behind in this re- 
spect, is the Chimango carrion hawk of 
South America. Nothing comes amiss to 
these birds. The vulture habit, however, 
is perhaps strongest, all decaying meat 
being pounced upon with eagerness. Eggs 
and young birds are also special dainties 
for the Chimango, and young sheep are 
often attacked, bringing to mind the Kea 
parrot. The bird is, at times, a vegetable 
feeder, and in fact it would be hard to find 
any organic object near its home, the edi- 
bility of which it has not tested. 

The great extent to which all the external 
organs and parts of birds are adapted to 
facilitate the obtaining of food is evident 
in every species, but in humming-birds this 
adaptation is especially apparent, because 
we can compare these feathered mites with 
other creatures, far beneath them struc- 
turally, but with feeding habits and gen- 
eral environment so similar, that such a 
comparison is possible and fraught with 
interest. These other creatures to which 
I refer are humming-bird moths. Again 
and again collectors have shot the moths, 
mistaking them for humming-birds, as the 
manner of flight is the same in both, and 
the way in which each species poises be- 
fore a flower, probing it with proboscis or 
bill, is identical. 

It seems very improbable that this re- 
semblance can be attributed to mimicry 
as neither has many dangerous enemies, 
their marvelous powers of flight being an 
all-sufficient protection. So we are left 
to conclude that it is solely to similarity, 
in method of seeking their food that the 
likeness is due. 








THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


' J ITH this issue THE OuTING MaGazinE reaches the ninety-thousand mark. As 
I have steadfastly clung to the prophecy that the magazine would attain a 
paid circulation of one hundred thousand by January, 1906 (and it certainly 
will), the record up to date is, as you can readily understand, somewhat gratifying. 
Also it is instructive. When we issued our first number, thoughtful, solicitous friends 
placed fifty thousand copies as the very limit of possiblecirculation. Is it not well to make 
haste slowly in the matter of prophecy? Who, without the wisdom which experience 
brings, can say what will please the magazine-buying public that grows ever larger and 
more discerning? THE OutinG MaGazine is in this very day and hour increasing its 
readers at a proportionately greater rate than any other high-class magazine sold in 
America. This is by no means written in a bragging spirit, but merely to lead up to 
the reasons for the growth. Why is it that this magazine, with only the business effort 
usual to all magazines, and without the brass band employed by some, is yet gaining 
friends at a greater percentage of increase than any other monthly periodical of the 
first quality? 1 do not pretend to say exactly why this is true; do you?—but | can 
say how I am endeavoring to attain to just such desirable results. I can say what 
kind of a mag4zine I am trying to build, and why. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says, in effect, it is not where we stand but in which direc- 
tion we are moving that really counts—and such is my constant editorial thought. THE 
OuTING MaGazINE is pointed by its editor straight at the heart of the land, with a 
direct appeal to its readers to be wholesome, to be helpful, to be genuine, to be Ameri- 
can—not little American, but big American. It is response to that appeal | want; 
circulation interests me mainly in adding to the swelling numbers of those who believe 
in clean living and whose heart-beats quicken to the strains of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. Not the screaming eagle, not the “preachy” Pharisee, not the solemn-faced sanc- 
timonious, not the joyless of heart—but the prideful of country, the full blooded, 
generous hearted, kindly speaking, manly, womanly sort—those who stand for charity 
(of action and speech), fresh air, cold water, sincerity, courage and sanity (as distin- 
guished from the Parkhurst-like kind of narrow zealot). I want THE OuTING MAGAZINE 
readers to know that the unclean politics, and the municipal and corporate corruption, 
of which we are now hearing and reading so much, do not touch the real heart of 
America; they are but the excrescence of a throbbing, building, open-handed country. 
Every city must have sewerage. 

And it is through the outdoor world that I seek the heart of the land, through glow- 
ing cheeks, and sparkling eyes, and a healthful heart; thus to emphasize the clean, white 
side of our national life, in happy contradistinction to the foul spots which must al- 
ways be to a greater or lesser extent. : 

Through the best of virile fiction and the picturesque or dramatic story of a high- 
placed character in American history, I seek to aid in the uplifting, in the de- 
veloping and in the strengthening of Americanism; through entertaining stories of 
adventure and beautiful illustrations and thoroughly practical articles touching every 
possible phase of outdoor activity, | hope first to win and then to help you to the 
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enjoyment of whatever field you choose. 
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And by the human note which sounds from 


cover to cover of the magazine do I hope to hold your interest. 
Something for every one and all of the best is the final analysis of my editorial effort, 
and if | am missing what particularly interests you, do awaken me. 


The Patriot 


THis is the time of year 
with the hoe. 


when the outdoor world goes 
a-camping, and I want again to raise my 
voice in an appeal for care of the forest. 
Help the President and the Forest Service 
in their magnificent efforts to preserve our 
woods. Be sure before you leave your 
camp that every last bit of your cooking 
fire has been extinguished, and then scrape 
dirt over the ashes so the wind may not 
stir into destructive life the supposedly 
dead embers you have left. No single in- 
imical element is more of a menace to for- 
est conservation than the devastating fires 
which every autumn sweep across great 
tracts because of careless campers who 
“thought” they put out their fire. And 
if you thus aid the President and the 
Forest Service you serve your country and 
your own interests—because the preserva- 
tion of our forest lands concerns every 
citizen of America, and intimately con- 
cerns our agricultural interests. Every in- 
telligent reader knows that the agricultural 
interests come very near to being the com- 
mercial bulwark of America; “poor crops, 
tight money,” is a saying which ought to 
be familiar with newspaper readers. 

This 1905 has been a year of great re- 
joicing among those who have labored for 
forest protection—a handful of patriots 
working unselfishly for the multitude, 
cursed by the corrupt, misunderstood by 
the unintelligent as is usual in reform move- 
ments. The first of the good results was 
the transfer of the supervision of all Fed- 
eral forest reserves from a division of the 
Interior Department to the Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture. This 
meant a consolidation of all branches of 
the Government’s forest work under Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot as Chief Forester—a man 
of ability, of zeal and of absolute honesty— 
and relieved the Service of the clumsy co- 
operative system which formerly had made 
impossible the highest efficiency through 
introduction of politics and incompetent 
officers. With Mr. Pinchot actually in 
charge and unembarrassed, we feel that the 
United States Forest Service will make the 
most of its opportunities. 


But Mr. Pinchot needs help which his 
rangers cannot give him; and you and all of 
us can give the very help he wants—intelli- 
gent, sympathetic assistance by the people. 
We can all help by first getting an under- 
standing of how vital to national prosper- 
ity is the protection of our forests, and then 
by spreading that knowledge among our 
less informed, and, perhaps, less patri- 
otic friends. Patriotism isn’t confined, you 
know, to shouldering a gun; and the way to 
be a good American is to use your own in- 
fluence in helping on the work that makes 
for wholesome and prosperous America. 


Forest 

protection 
sentiment 
spreading. 


How great may be that assist- 
ance of the people is evidenced 
by the wide and excellent state 
legislation for forest protection 
which has been enacted during the last two 
years. And much of it has been done with- 
in the current yearon account, no doubt, cf 
the activity of the President in that direc- 
tion as well as because of the markedly 
increased knowledge and practical intelli- 
gence of the people on these so nearly re- 
lated national matters of forestry, irriga- 
tion and the protection of wild bird and 
animal life. Formerly, and still to an un- 
fortunately large extent, these questions 
were dismissed by the people with indiffer- 
ence as concerning only the “‘cranks” and 
the sportsmen. The day is coming, soon, 
I hope, when it will be widely known that 
these are questions which should concern 
all the people all of the time. 

New Jersey has created a State Commis- 
sion for the purpose of co-operating with 
private owners in the encouragement of 
practical forestry observation; the growing 
of timber for ornamental and commercial 
purposes; the planting of denuded forest 
lands, and the prevention of forest fires. 


_ This is the most comprehensive effort made 


by any state in the Union and reflects great 
credit upon New Jersey. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Indi- 
ana, California, Oregon, and Washington 
have all made especial provisions for pre- 
venting the destroying forest fires. Ver- 


mont is encouraging reforestization by ex- 
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empting from taxation all uncultivated 
lands planted with timber. North Dakota 
goes even farther in the worthy effort, and 
allows an annual reduction in taxes of three 
dollars for every acre planted with any kind 
of trees, “set not more than eighty feet 
apart, in holdings of eighty, one hundred 
and twenty, and three hundred and twenty 
acres.” And all this is purely practical, 
good business, not sentiment. So is all pro- 
tection — good business, not sentiment. 

In mid-summer President Roosevelt set 
aside two new forest reserves by signing the 
recommendation to that effect of the Forest 
Service; one in central Idaho of a little 
over one million acres, called the Fayette 
Reserve, and one in southwestern Colorado 
of about one and one-half millioa acres, 
called the San Juan Reserve. 

All this means life, prosperity to the 
farmers, to the cattlemen, to the miners, 
to all interested in the conservation of 
woodland—which means conservation of 
water—and the reclamation of our arid 
wastes. 

Let every one of us spread the story of 
practical forestry preservation and what it 
signifies. 

The next most important movement to 
be taken up by the people, should be mak- 
ing these forest reserves also havens of ref- 
uge for our fast disappearing wild bird and 
animal life. The subject will no doubt be 
coming up in Congress this winter and now 
is the time to study and to talk about it. 
None will deny that our native wild life is 
disappearing, nor will any intelligent man 
or woman maintain that we should neglect 
measures to keep this life from disappear- 
ing. No method of accomplishing this is 
more practical or more economical than 
this simple one of making refuges of all 
Federal forest reserves. 


The honor Let us do everything to keep 
system in the sunshine in our outdoor 
college ; 
sport. world—everything to root out 
of college competitive sport 
that dread demon of despair—suspicion. 
You all know how persistent and warm an 
advocate am | of mutual agreements be- 
tween colleges—and I want to point to the 
peaceful, satisfactory relations that have 
existed between Harvard and Yale since 
they agreed to have confidence in each 
other and refer knotty problems of eligibil- 
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ity to an outside committee. That was a 
long step in the right direction, and I hope 
we may soon see others not only follow in 
the same lead, but take even a step nearer 
to the conditions which should exist be- 
tween gentlemen at play. And these con- 
ditions are confidence in one another and 
no ethical rules beyond the broad basic ones 
of eligibility. Here are the rules and all 
the rules I should like to see adopted by 
every college in America: 

A candidate for membership in any ath- 
letic team must be (1) an amateur; (2) 
must be a bona fide student taking the av- 
erage number of hours; (3) must be in good 
class-room standing; (4) must have been in 
residence one academic year. An amateur 
is one who has never used his athletic skill 
for pecuniary or any material profit. These 
rules are to be interpreted in the spirit of 
the law which obtains among sportsmen. 
Every college faculty is the sponsor of its 
own teams. No protests are to be made 
or considered. A tribunal for the discus- 
sion of questions upon which light is 
desired, or for rule-making to govern com- 
petition, shall be composed of one repre- 
sentative each from Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, appointed by the faculty; one each 
from the New England and Southern Inter- 
collegiate Associations; two from the Mid- 
dle West; one from the Pacific Coast; and 
one at large, not identified with any college, 
and to be elected by the others. The tri- 
bunal to assemble not as counsel for their 
respective colleges, but as broad-minded 
gentlemen concerned in the health and de- 
velopment of American college sport. No 
paid coach or trainer or “‘ physical director” 
to be eligible to this tribunal. The deci- 
sions of the tribunal to be final. 

Does this honor system for college sport 
read impracticable to you? It may sound 
so now with common present custom ring- 
ing in your ears, but it is actually feasible 
and certainly desirable. We know how 
satisfactory in working and how gratifying 
in effect has been the honor system in the 
examination room. The honor system can 
be equally satisfactory in athletics. It 
needs but a few strong men in the college 
world to advocate it—and we shall have it. 
If Theodore Roosevelt and Presidents 
Eliot, Hadley, Wilson, Wheeler, Harper, 
and Messrs. Robert Bacon, C. C. Cuyler, 
and Walter Camp will seriously take up 
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the idea—we shall have it working with 
the beginning of 1907. 

Lack of confidence, suspicion, is the root 
of most university athletic evil. Let us dig 
it out by establishing the honor system. 


Diagnosing the The amazement which 
Football Rules greeted the Football Rules 
Committee Co ; , di 
aiinas. mmittee’s recent disre- 
gard of its very obvious 
duty, has been followed by speculation, 
equally widespread, as to the reasons which 
influenced these legislators to close their 
ears to the earnest and repeated appeal of 
the friends of college sport. With a view 
to getting light on this subject I sent, on 
September 13th, the following letter to 
every member of the Committee, 7.¢., to 
Paul Dashiell (Annapolis), chairman, and 
to Messrs. Walter Camp (Yale); W. T. 
Reid (Harvard); Prof. L.. M. Dennis (Cor- 
nell); Prof. Fine (Princeton); A..A. Stagg 
(Chicago); John C. Bell (Pennsylvania): 

Is th thi ish t for publicati 
in Tue OUTING MaoAsine, concerning the failure of 
the Football Rules Committee to recognize the popu- 
lar and intelligent demand for some revision of the 
existing football rules? 

This same letter is being sent also to every member 


of the Football Rules Committee. 
Self-addressed stamped envelope enclosed for reply. 


Prof. Fine and Messrs. Stagg and Bell 
have made no reply at this date of going to 
press (Oct. 6th). Mr. Reid has written'a 
very interesting reply which | hope to get 
his permission to print. The replies of 
Messrs. Dennis, Camp and Dashiell follow: 

Ithaca, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1905. 

Your letter of September 11th and your note of the 
13th have been received. Ido not think that I care 
to send you poreeing Sor publication in OuTING con- 
cerning the Football Rules or the Football Committee, 
for nothing can now be done that will go into effect 
during the season just opening, and public discussion 
touching change in the organization or personnel of 
the Committee would, it seems to me, more properly 
emanate from outside sources. ° es = * 


Yours sincerely, 
M. DENNIS. 


This letter | publish to bear witness to 
the patent evidence which the keen ob- 
server who reads between the lines may 
here gather for himself—that Prof. Dennis 
is not in sympathy with the public attitude 
of the Committee as a whole. 

New Haven, Sept. 15, 1905. 


Your letter of the 13th reached me this morning. , 


I should have been very glad if the Committee could 
have seen their way to adopt the ten-yard rule. I 
think that kind of direct legislation is the one to be 
relied upon, and wish you might find room for print- 
ing the letter I wrote in reply to Mr. Hallowel upon 
this subject. . e reason they did not adopt 
the suggestion was that they were not convinced that 
it would work out as from my theories I believed it 
would. y, ; , 
ery sincerely yours, 
° WALTER CAMP. 
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This letter shows that an effort was made 
by at least one member of the Committee to 
do something toward repairing the needs 
of the game; it proves that the one man on 
the Committee who has had more legisla- 
tive experience than all the remainder of 
the Committee lumped together, was con- 
vinced that revision of the rules had be- 
come imperative. 


Annapolis, Md., Sept. 16, 1905. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter asking whether or not I wish to 
publish anything in OuTiNG regarding the attitude 
of the Rules Committee on football. I am sorry 
that I must decline, at least for the present. 

Much might be said, and for the readers of OUTING 
I should gladly explain certain things, but I feel that 
I cannot be in sympathy with OuT1NG as long as cer- 
tain statements remain uncorrected. I refer to the 
following more recent points: 

1. The unjust criticism of Ward, Larned, and 
Wright in the tennis matches in England. rue, 
they were beaten, but, as you always claimed, victory 
is not the whole thing, and their defeat was only after 
exceedingly close matches, in which they played 
superbly, and the Englishmen themselves will tell 
you “that there was nothing to it.” a man of 
our team worked faithfully and intelligently to im- 
prove his game along the best lines, and to win for 
our country, and they did not deserve the cutting 
criticism above mentioned. Especially was this 
unmerited in the-case of Wright, whose game was so 
consistent that in practically six weeks of play over 
there he was beaten in singles but once, practice 
matches included. 

2. The observation was made that the American 
team had claimed ‘‘climatic changes” as the cause 
of defeat. I wish to state that the manager never 
on any occasion made such claim—that he persist- 
ently refused to be interviewed, and that if the 
above was stated in the press it was absolutely false. 

3. The suggestion was made that the manager 
received a salary for his work (or for his words). 
There was absolutely no salary nor compensation, 
direct or indirect, beyond a portion of his expenses. 

4. OuTING’Ss attitude toward the Rules Committee 
of Football has nearly always been critical, seldom 
showing any helpful spirit, and never a suggestion 
that could tend to open the game. This point, how- 
ever, I willingly pass over, as it does not relate to 
truth of statements. ; 

5. A more tangible point than the last comes in 
the naming of certain members of the committee as 
urging changes, and putting the others in opposition 
to modifying the game. OuTING was misinformed, 
or else guessed wrongly, and was away off regarding 
the attitude in meeting of the members of that com- 
mittee. Further than this, I cannot say. I have 
almost outgrown the sensitive stage, yet with the 
above points so fresh in mind, I cannot feel that I 
am in sympathy with OuTiNG sufficiently to con- 
tribute an article or make any suggestion in its 
columns. 

If you care to publish this letter I should have no 
objection, and it would explain my failure to do 
what I would otherwise gladly do. 

Very truly yours, 


PAUL J. DASHIELL. 

I give space to this letter of the Football 
Rules Committee’s Chairman, mainly ir- 
relevant to the subject under discussion, 
because perhaps its very irrelevancy, itS 
very patent peevish spirit—both unex- 
pected exhibitions—may serve to under- 
standingly light up the hitherto incompre- 
hensible attitude of the Committee. And 


this being so, then it is also true, as I have 
long suspected and frequently written, 
that the Committee is not yet grown up— 
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that it has not yet outlived the self-centered 
short-sighted undergraduate period, when 
the “jolly” passes for truth, and truth for 
personal unfriendliness. Only one of this 
period, I am sure, can trace the relation 
between my comment on lawn-tennis play- 
ers and the Committee’s neglect of its 
plain duty. 

I shall not attempt to reply to Mr. Dash- 
iell’s several grievances, because doing so 
in my own columns and with the facts be- 
fore me, is rather too one-sided a game to 
interest me. But | will say that if the 
chairman of the Football Rules Committee 
will, in dispassionate frame of mind, read 
what I have written in the August, Sep- 
tember and October issues on the lawn- 
tennis situation in America, he will dis- 
cover that criticism was directed at our 
system, our superficiality, and not at in- 
dividuals who, as | wrote, are ‘‘but victims 
of the system.” And | will say further 
that if a committee of any three grown-ups, 
after reading my review of the lawn-tennis 
situation or my comment on the Football 
Rules Committee’s masterful inactivity, 
declare it unjust or beside the facts, | will 
hand my cheque for one hundred dollars 
to any Institution for the Blind upon which 
we mutually agree. And as to “never a 
suggestion that could tend to open the 
game’’—the very suggestion offered by the 
Committee’s most distinguished member 
was put forth by THE Outinc MaGazINnE 
three years ago. 


se whole With so much of a serious im- 
amm : " 
family.” port touching one of our man 


liest and most worth-while 
games it is regrettable that some one of the 
Committee has not been big enough to rise 
above the schoolboy resentment harbored 
against those who love Rome more than 
Cesar, and tell why the Committee thus 
flies in the face not only of public desire, 
but of common sense. At present the 
Committee is a living example of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s widely advertised 
opinion of the source of his vast wealth. 
“The public be damned,” said the founder 
of the Vanderbilt millions when a consid- 
erate railway official was presenting a case 
for reform where the people’s rights were 
disregarded; and “the public be damned,” 
said also the Football Rules Committee 
when it closed its ears to the intelligent and 
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widespread request for rule revision that 
would relieve football of its stupid and 
dangerous features. Not only “the public 
be damned,” but the college faculties, the 
parents, the boys and the game itself also 
“be damned,” implied the Committee. 
And Walter Camp also “be damned,” said 
the Committee and Mr. Dashiell, the Chair- 
man, despite the fact that Camp has prob- 
ably forgotten more football than the 
Chairman ever knew. 


Football Now for the health of the game, 
Sanitation. and the health of American 
collegé sport, and the well-being of Young 
America—there is urgent need that foot- 
ball be relieved of much of its smashing 
tactics, and the play opened and diversi- 
fied. This is not only, nor even largely 
because of physical danger to the play- 
ers—though that alone is sufficient to 
demand change—but the present style of 
play is too brutal, and puts too great a 
premium on mere beef, to constantly recruit 
which destroys more and more the spirit 
and the purpose of student games. This 
side of the question, the really serious side, 
does not at all appeal to the Committee 
busily concerned with its amour propre and 
respective team prospects in the present 
season. No doubt it is human for men to 
think first of self interest—but that does 
not succor the game, nor reflect creditably 
upon the Committee into whose keeping 
the game has been given. 

When a body of gentlemen for one reason 
or another fall out of sympathy with those 
who have called them to a duty, it is cus- 
tomary, the world over, for them to with- 
draw without being requested to do so. 
There are some members of the Football 
Rules Committee of whom little in the way 
of higher appreciation of their duty was 
expected. Of severa! others, notably Prof. 
Dennis of Corneil and Prof. Fine of Prince- 
ton, much along this line was naturally to 
be expected. How these two genticmen 
or the universities of these two professors 
can reconcile their retention of faculty 
office with their continuance on the Foot- 
ball Committee is something I leave for 
the explanation of Presidents Schurman 
and Wilson. So far as the public now 
knows Mr. Camp is the only man on the 
Committee who responded to the appeal 
for rule revision, and while we respect him 
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or his attitude, we would have respected 
him still more if,on so important aquestion, 
he had signified his lack of sympathy with 
the Committee’s stupid indifference to its 
duty by resigning and making public his 
reasons for doing so. 

It is no pleasure for me to write in this 
vein, and certainly there is not a man on 
the Committee for whom my feelings are 
not the kindliest; but, as I have said 
before, the well-being of college sport, the 
health of our games, the wholesomeness of 
our boys in the play—mean more to me 
than all the committees and chairmen and 
professors that ever grew and went fo seed 
along the wayside. 

We have heard enough talk, now we want 
to see something doing—and quickly. 


Talkers By contrast with the talk-a-heap- 
- do-little numbers of our college 


athletic legislators, it is a happy 
experience to turn to the contemplation 
of the splendid and continuous work Mr. 
James E. Sullivan is doing all the time, 
without drum and fife corps accompani- 
ment, for amateur athletics. Officially 
Sullivan is secretary of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, the national athletic govern- 
ing body of America, and president of the 
metropolitan branch of that body, but 
actually he comes very near to the whole 
thing. Certainly he is the heart and the 
lungs of legislative activity so far as keep- 
ing athletics free of professionalism is con- 
cerned. There are a few—a very few— 
among the A. A. U. club delegates who 
sincerely work for the elevation of ath- 
letics as apart from the point winning of 
the irrespective clubs, but the heavy fight- 
ing is done by Sullivan, who stands as a 
bulwark against corrupting club rivalries 
and masquerading athletes. His fight, for 
example, against the notorious Castleman 
has been long and must prove victorious. 
And strange to say Mr. Sullivan has had, 
in his fight for cleanliness in club athletics, 
to oppose college influences, which now 
and again have been thrown to the sup- 
port of an individual or a team that had 
violated amateur law. 
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I hear, in the course of my work, a lot 
of “high talk” from alumni, faculty mem- 
bers, committee men, even college presi- 
dents; of lofty aspirations for American 
athletes, and noble expressions touching 
college sport—but ninety per cent. of it 
stops at talk. What we need in this effort 
to keep American play clean and beneficial 
are men who take off their coats and work. 
Such a man is Mr. Sullivan. 

High thinking and high talking are esti- 
mable qualities and to be cultivated, but 
high acting is the only course that brings 
results; and results are what we need in 
the play-a-day as well as in the work-a-day 
world. One reason of President Roose- 
velt’s hold on our affections is because he 
is a doer, not only a talker, of high things. 


Pay. or 


Something of a hullabaloo has 
Play. 


been raised in automobile racing 
circles because the Vanderbilt Cup Com- 
mission picked an American team for the 
International road race in accordance with 
its best judgment irrespective of results 
in the elimination trials. The Commission 
only exercised its official prerogative; in- 
deed it followed its plain course of duty. 
The elimination trials were merely an aid 
to the selection of the strongest team; the 
results were never intended to be and have 
never been taken as necessarily final. And 
the conditions governing the trials distinct- 
ly invest the Commission with authority to 
choose cars for the final event regardless of 
their position in the trials. Every entry to 
the trials agreed to these conditions. 

When one enters a contest and subscribes 
to the conditions thereto, it is sportsman- 
like—it is in fact the common habit among 
men—to abide by the results without mur- 
mur. There is an old time sporting phrase 
which says “pay or play,”’ and | commend 
it to the automobile gentlemen. 

Now as to the fairness or the wisdom of 
running such elimination trials—that’s a 
matter for the automobile legislators to dis- 
cuss. It would seem wise to me that such 
trials be held—they are common to most 
games where endurance and speed are to 
figure. 


Those who this month miss Ralph Paine’s sane and interesting comment on the School 
and College World, will be rewarded shortly by an even fuller and more entertaining de- 
partment, for Mr. Paine is on a tour of the Middle and Far West—where, he writes, he 
is gathering material of a most important and interesting nature. 














MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


HOW TO CARE FOR INDOOR PLANTS—DESTROY IN- 
SECTS ON TREES—DOCTOR LIVE-STOCK— 
IMPROVE THE OUTBUILDINGS 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


THE WINDOW-GARDEN 


O not use fertilizers on plants which are 
at a stand-still, thinking to encourage 
growth thereby. Dormant plants are seri- 
ously injured by giving them rich food, 
because they are not in a condition to make 
use of it. When they begin to grow, use it, 
but not before. Use it cautiously at first, 
increasing the amount as the plants show 
the ability to make good use of it. But do 
not let your desire for luxuriant plants lead 
you to make the mistake of using so much 
fertilizer that a rapid, weak development 
results. A healthy growth is what should 
be aimed at, and when you have secured 
that, be satisfied. 

Use water sparingly at this season. 
Plants require very little when they are not 
in active growth. As evaporation takes 
place slowly, two waterings a week ought 
to be sufficient for most plants. But no 
definite rule can be laid down about this. 
Your plants must be watched and taken 
care of intelligently, and this intelligence 
must come from careful observation and 
study. There is no such thing as success- 
ful haphazard gardening, outdoors or in. 
Bear that in mind. 

If there is any rule to follow in watering 
plants, it is this: When the surface of the 
soil looks dry, water them. And let this 
watering be thorough enough to saturate 
all the soil in the pot. Then wait for the 
‘‘dry look’’ to come again, before giving 
more. 

Now is the time to fight insects. 
them no mercy. Sulpho-tobacco soap will 
rout the aphis, or green plant-louse. Water 
applied as a spray will soon discourage the 
red spider. In both cases, care must be 
taken to see that the application gets to the 
under side of the foliage, where insects hide. 
It is a good plan to lay the plants down on 
their side when showering them—a still 
better one to dip them in a tub of water. 
When this is done, no insect can escape. 

Keep water constantly evaporating on 
stove or register. The successful window- 
garden is found where the air is always 
kept charged with moisture—like that of 
the kitchen, where better plants can be 
grown than in any other room in the house. 
Failures occur in rooms where the tempera- 
ture is high, and the atmosphere has all 
moisture burned out of it. 


Show 
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Aim to keep the temperature at about 
70° by day, and 55° or 60° at night. 

Let inthe sunshine. Curtains are out of 
place at a window where plants are kept. 
Shades will be found useful, in severe 
weather, as a protection against frost, but 
during the day they should be rolled to the 
top of the window. 

Chrysanthemums which have completed 
their flowering-period should have their 
tops cut off. Their roots should be left 
undisturbed. Put the pots in the cellar. 
Fuchsias, hydrangeas, oleanders, oranges 
and other hard-wooded plants can also be 
sent to the cellar to winter. Keep them 
cool, and quite dry. If some of them shed 
their leaves, no harm will be done. All de- 
ciduous plants do that, under natural con- 
ditions, and by cellar-storage of pot-plants 
we strive to imitate those conditions, great- 
ly to the benefit of all summer- and fall- 

o 


wering kinds. 

Never lose sight of the fact that the win- 
dow-garden must have as much pure, fresh 
air as possible, if you would keep the plants 
in it in health. If the weather is so cold 
that you do not consider it safe to open the 
window at which they stand, open a door 
or window at some distance from them, 
letting the cold air mix with the warm air 
of the room before it comes in contact 
with them. 

Be sure that the hanging plants get all 
the water they need. Because they are 
somewhat difficult to get at, they stand a 
good chance of being neglected. A tin 
can, with a hole punched in its bottom, 
through which water trickles slowly, af- 
fords a very satisfactory method of keeping 
plants of this class well watered. The 
amount of water given off can be regulated 
by the size of the hole. A little observa- 
tion of results will enable one to secure 
just the amount of water-supply that is 
needed. If the can is painted green and 
set well down among the foliage, it will not 
be noticeable. It is a very easy matter to 
refill the can daily, or as often as is neces- 
sary, and replace it, but it is not an easy 
matter to water hanging plants in the or- 
dinary way, as many a woman knows from 
experience. If these plants are kept as 
well watered as those growing in pots, on 
the sill, there is no reason why they should 
not be grown just as satisfactorily. But 
nine times out of ten they are failures— 
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all from lack of sufficient moisture at their 
roots. 
ABOUT THE HOME 


Before the screens are put away it is a 
most excellent plan to give them a good 
coat of paint. This will prevent their 
rusting, and put them in readiness for next 
season. 

If you have an outdoor pump, see to it 
that it is well banked before cold weather 
sets in. If this is done now, it will save a 
good deal of vexation later on, and perhaps 
a burst pump-cylinder. It may also save 
a good deal of temper on the part of the 
housewife. Few happenings about the 
home are more annoying to the woman in 
it than a pump which freezes up at every 
cold snap, and has to be thawed out before 
it can be used. 

ne Be however, a leaky cylinder is the 
cause of more annoyance, because the 
trouble from it is not dependent on the 
weather, and is likely to occur at any 
time. A woman is never to be blamed for 
finding fault when she goes for a pail of 
water, and finds that the pump must be 
primed before she can draw any. The 
man of the house should see to it that the 
pump is kept in good working condition. 

Make it a rule to clean the oil lamps in 
the eas and to fill them then, if 
necessary. If not attended to then, they 
are pretty sure to be forgotten until the 
time comes for using them, and the chances 
are that they will not get the attention 
they need then, but will be pressed into 
service with untrimmed wicks and half- 
filled reservoirs. If kerosene lamps are 
properly cared for, they will give a very 
satisfactory light, without any offensive 
odor. It is the neglected lamp that burns 
poorly and gives off a disagreeable smell. 
And it is the neglected lamp that trouble 
comes from, nine times out of ten. Keep 
a lamp clean and it will not be likely to 
explode. There is much complaint about 
dull light and smoky chimneys among 
those who are obliged to make use of the 
kerosene lamp. eeping the perforated 
portions of the burner clean and free from 
all obstructions will do much toward reme- 
dying this difficulty, and care in the selec- 
tion of oil will do more. A highly-refined 
grade of oil will cost a trifle more than a 
low-grade article, but it will burn so much 
better, to say nothing of the greater satis- 
faction given in the quality of the light 
obtained from it, that it is economy of the 
best kind to use it. 

If you have a gasoline stove, make it a 
rule to fill its reservoir daily. Do this 
immediately after the fire needed for the 
morning’s work is turned off. The best 
stoves are those which have a removable 
reservoir, which can be taken to the shed 
for filling. 

There should always be a clock in the 
kitchen. If there is not, the women-folks 
will be obliged to take many extra steps 
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in order to ascertain the time o’ day. 
With a good time-keepér at hand, they 
will be pretty sure to see that meals are 
served promptly. 

Have plenty of holders convenient to the 
stove, with which to handle hot dishes. 
It is a good plan to provide some of them 
with a stout string, by which they can be 
tied to a nail. This will make sure of 
their being at hand when needed. Loose 
ones have a trick of being anywhere but 
in the right place when they are most 
wanted. 

Look to the canned goods to make sure 
they are keeping well. If any show a ten- 
dency to‘‘work,” set them in a pan of 
water, and bring it to the boiling point. 
Be sure to tighten their covers well before 
they are put away. Look to the jams and 
jellies, also. If any are mouldy, take off 
the old coverings and put on new ones 
well coated with paraffine. 

What every woman needs, if cows are 
kept, is a dairy-room. One, if possible, 
through which a stream of water can be 
made to run. This will keep the tem- 
perature cool and even, and will be found 
useful in a score of ways. Good butter 
and good cream depend largely upon proper 
facilities for the production of both of these 
necessary luxuries of the country home. 
Poor butter is quite as often traceable to 
the lack of these facilities as to ignorance 
on the part of the butter-maker. Many a 
housewife will take as much pleasure in a 
conveniently arranged dairy-room as in her 
parlor. There should be an ice-supply in 
connection with it. Perfect ventilation 
should be arranged for, and all doors and 
windows should be fitted with screens that 
will make it utterly impossible for any 
insect to gain entrance. - . 


TO DESTROY INSECTS ON TREES 


It is a good plan to go over the trees in 
orchard and garden with an emulsion in 
which kerosene is the prime factor, at the 
close of the season. Many insects will 
doubtless have deposited their eggs on the 
trunk of the tree, among the rough bark, 
and these, if let alone, will survive the 
winter and hatch out next spring into de- 
structive insects. Anything that can be 
done now toward destroying them is just so 
much gained in next spring’s work. It is 
much easier to get rid of eggs than of 
insects. 

Here is an excellent formula for an 
emulsion that the writer has found ver 
effective: Sulpho-tobacco soap, one pound. 
Kerosene, one pint. Water, enough to make 
a twelve-quart pailful of the preparation. 
Shave the soap finely and pour a little 
water over it. Set it in a warm place to 
dissolve. When oe bring it to the boil- 
ing point and add the kerosene. Then 
pour into a pail large enough to hold twelve 
quarts, and fill with water. md while 
warm, with an old broom or a stiff brush— 
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something that will enable you to work the 
liquid well into the cracks and crevices of 
the bark. Give the tree a good scrubbing, 
to remove all eggs, if possible. 

If you have any reason to suspect that 
the insects have deposited their eggs farther 
up the tree than you can conveniently reach 
from a step-ladder, spray the larger limbs, 
making sure to apply enough of the in- 
fusion to thoroughly saturate every portion 
of the bark. 

In many localities throughout the coun- 
try, great damage has been done to soft 
maples by an insect which deposited eggs 
on the trunk last season. These eggs 
hatched out, in spring, into a winged 
enemy which has almost killed the trees. 
We have fought these pests all summer, by 
applications of the emulsion mentioned 
above, going over the trees with scrub- 
brush and sprayer after each crop of eggs 
was laid. 7 hose who have had consider- 
able experience with these destructive in- 
sects tell me that only by vigilance and 
perseverance in the use of this insecticide, 
or something else of a similar character, 
can our trees be saved. A late application 
is advised, because the old insects will die 
off during the winter, and anything that 
can be done to prevent the young crop 
from getting in its work early in the season 
will be found a most effective method of 
fighting the enemy. 

In some localities, grapes are hardy 
enough to withstand a northern winter 
without protection, but in others they suf- 
fer greatly if not laid down and covered 
well. As it would be out of the question 
to cover large vines that were not evga | 
pruned, I would advise cutting back suc 
specimens at least one-half, and two- 
thirds would be better, if they have made 
rampant growth during the season. Then 
detach the vine from its trellis, and lay it 
on the ground, covering it with soil. Be- 
fore doing this, however, go over the vines 
and apply a coat of wax or paint to all cut 
surfaces. These will not bleed during the 
winter, but they will be likely to do so 
early in spring, if something is not done to 
prevent it. 

Raspberries and blackberries ought to be 
protected well by bending their canes over 
and banking against the root with litter or 
coarse manure. 

Currants will be benefited by putting 
coarse barnyard litter about their roots. 
This can be dug into the soil, in spring, to 
act as a fertilizer. This excellent fruit 
does not really require protection, being 
very hardy, but it is benefited by care of 
this kind, as are all other hardy small 
fruits—so much so that it richly pays to 
give it. 

AMONG THE STOCK 


Barbed-wire fences are dangerous things, 
and ought never to be allowed where stock 
runs. Barbless wire answers the purpose 
auite as well, as any one will find who gives 
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it a trial, and there is no danger of accident 
from it. 

For cuts from barbed wire, a liniment of 
kerosene and lard, half and half, with a 
half-dozen teaspoonfuls of strong spirits of 
camphor, and a teaspoonful of carbolic 
acid to each pint of the mixture, is every 
whit as good as an article the professional 
veterinarian would charge you a good 
round price for. Prepare some and keep it 
on hand for the emergency which ma 
arise at any time, if you allow your ent 
to run in fields hel with barbed wire. 

A friend who is very successful in caring 
for stock tells me that the following pre- 
scription is very effective in cases of colic 
and inflammation of the bowels among 
animals: Muriate of ammonia, one-half 
ounce. Tincture nux vomica, one-half 
ounce. Cantharides, one ounce. 

Put the above into an eight-ounce bottle, 
and fill it with tincture of lobelia. This 
amount will make five doses. Each dose 
should be put into a pint of warm water, 
and administered to the suffering animal 
from a long-necked bottle, thrust well 
down the throat. Have some one hold the 
animal’s head well up in air, until it has 
swallowed the medicine. Repeat the dose 
every hour, until relief comes. My friend 
tells me that he paid five dollars for the 
prescription, but he considers the money 
well invested. He has never known it to 
fail in cases of colic, provided it was used 
promptly. Keep it in a colored bottle, or 
well wrapped in thick paper, as exposure 
to light injures it. 

Every man who owns stock ought to 
have a medicine-cabinet for the barn, well 
stocked with standard remedies for the 
ailments animals are heir to. Many a 
valuable animal is lost because it is not 

iven prompt attention in cases of sickness. 
Vesclanry doctors are not always avail- 
able, and a few hours’ neglect often results 
fatally. Of course a supply of remedies 
will be of little use unless the owner under- 
stands something about the nature of the 
diseases to which animals are liable, but a 
fairly good knowledge of them can be 
gained from books on this subject. I 
would suggest investing in a work of this 
kind, and reading up in it during the com- 
ing winter. 

One of the good features of poultry- 
keeping is the profit growing out of it 
when conducted ona smallscale. A dozen 
hens, well cared for, will furnish a good- 
sized family with fresh eggs,.and these can 
be fed almost wholly on scraps that would 
otherwise be thrown away. Twenty, thir- 
ty, or even fifty, can be kept in a small yard 
and with good management will bring in a 
nice little sum of money during the year. 
The children of the family can be instructed 
in caring for them, and will almost always 
take great pleasure in doing so. Any 
family living where it is possible to keep 
hens, and failing to do so, is not ‘‘living up 
to its privileges.’ 
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For constipation in fowls, sprinkle their 
food with red pepper. When their bowels 
are loose use black pepper. 

Never be satisfied with an inferior grade 
of poultry. Read up on the matter and 
find out what kinds are the best layers, 
and what kinds are best for food, and have 
some of both. There is as wide a difference 
between the ordinary hen and the better 
breeds as there is between the “scrub” 
cow and the Jerseys, Holsteins and other 
improved strains of domestic animals. 


ABOUT THE POULTRY-HOUSE 


It is a good plan to cover the floor of the 
poultry-house with chopped stalks, straw, 
and coarse litter. Scatter the grain you 
feed to your poultry, over this. The fowls 
will be obliged to scratch to get at it, and 
by so doing they will get the exercise they 
need, when confined to a coop. 

Give your hens a chance to take a dust- 
bath daily. If there is a window in the 
house fronting the sun, this is the place for 
the box or trough containing the fine earth 
in which they delight to wallow. By plac- 
ing it there, they will get a dust-bath and 
asun-bathatthesametime. Sand is good 
if you can get nothing better, but what they 
like best is the fine soil obtained from the 
middle of a much-traveled road. In case 
sand is not at hand, fine coal ashes will 
serve as a substitute. 

If a fowl falls sick, remove her from the 
rest of the flock at once. Keep her by 
herself until she recovers, or dies. If this 
precaution is taken promptly, much loss 
in the poultry-house may be avoided. 
Many of the ailments to which fowls are 
liable are contagious, but the immediate 
quarantine of a sick one as soon as disease 
is discovered, will generally be effective in 
checking its spread. 


ALL ABOUT THE PLACE 


House the wagons, now that they are 
out of use for the season. Do not put them 
away in a dirty condition, but wash them 
all well, and oil them. Look them over to 
see if repairs are needed. Make a note of 
these, in order that they may receive atten- 
tion later on. 

Store away the farm implements, after 
thoroughly cleaning them. All metal parts 
should be washed over with oil, to guard 
against rust. It will be well to go over the 
wood-work, during the winter, with some 
good paint. Any tool that is properly 
cared for will last three times as long as 
one that is never given attention. One of 
the great leaks of our American farming 
system is to be found in the almost univer- 
sal neglect to properly care for the machin- 
ery used on the farm. 

Make sure that the pigpens, the sheep- 
house and the poultry yards are given 
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whatever attention they may stand in need 
of before the weather becomes so cold that 
ou cannot do the work comfortably. 
Work done under difficulties is seldom done 
as well as it ought to be. The comfort of 
the occupants of these buildings should be 
considered as much as your own. Fortify 
against winter weather in advance, and 
save your stock the disagreeable experi- 
ences which result from a failure on your 
part to do what ought to be done, when 
it ought to be done. ‘‘Take tine by the 
forelock’’ is a good saying for the farmer 
to keep in mind. 

Have you an ice-house? Don’t you 
think you ought to have one? Then set 
about making the foundation for it at 
once. The building can be put up during 
the winter, but this part of the work cannot 
be done to advantage then. 

Now is a good time to haul the sawdust 
to pack the icein.. If done before it freezes 
solidly, it can be handled easily and rapid- 
ly, but after freezing it will have to be cut 
in blocks, and much labor will be required 
in pulverizing it sufficiently for use. 
drawn now, and spread under shelter, most 
of the moisture in it will evaporate by the 
time it is needed, and a good job of packing 
can be done with it. 

Sawdust makes a very good absorbent 
for the liquid manures of the stable. It is 
not as good as straw for bedding animals, 
but is well worth using as a substitute for 
it, when it is difficult to obtain. 

This is a good season of the 
underbrushing pieces of land which are to 
be cleared during the winter. Bushes can 
be cut close to the ground before the snow 
comes, without any difficulty, thus doing 
away with the stubs which always interfere 
with the first plowing of a newly cleared 
piece of land. 

Probably the timber cut from the land 
will be utilized as firewood. Arrange for 
skidding-places now, by laying down poles 
upon which the logs can be piled as cut. 
This keeps them out of the snow which may 
seriously interfere with work later on, and 
greatly lessens the labor of getting the logs 
to the sawing machine. 

If wood is sawed before winter sets in, 
it should be ‘‘slabbed,’’ as it comes from 
the saw, and thrown up in piles, to season. 
Never pile it as you do dry wood if you 
want to get the greatest amount of benefit 
from it. 

If some of your stock must be turned 
loose during the day, have the barnyard 
so arranged that the calves and younger 
animals can get away from the larger ones. 
This can easily be done by putting up poles, 
in a corner of it, just high enough to allow 
the smaller ones to pass under, but so low 
that the larger ones cannot do this. A two- 
pole barricade will generally be sufficient, 
if well fastened in place. 


year for 











HOW TO HUNT BIG GAME 


OUTFIT—FINDING YOUR ANIMAL—BRINGING 
IT DOWN—SKINNING 


By CHARLES D. CLEVELAND 


HE first thing to bear in mind when 
starting on 2 hunting trip, no matter 
where the trip may be, is ‘‘Go light.”’ It 
is very advisable to strike off from your list 
eighty per cent. of the comforts and about 
fifty per cent. of the necessities; it will be 
interesting to note on your return how few 
of the things you thought absolutely essen- 
tial you have used. No doubt it gives you 
a very exhilarated feeling to be able to say 
that you have carried an eighty-pound 
pack twenty miles through unbroken forest 
up hill and down dale, but I know you will 
be able to shoot better and last longer and 
feel happier if your pack is reduced to 
twenty-five pounds. It is really danger- 
ous for a man who is unaccustomed to that 
form of labor, to attempt to carry upon his 
back a heavy burden. Asthe miles are 
covered the weight of the pack increases 
in an alarming ratio. 

For a trip of a month I would suggest 
the following: A stout pair of leather 
laced shoes, with hob nails; a pair of heavy 
woodman’s rubbers and possibly a pair of 
leather slippers or moccasins; three pairs 
of heavy woolen socks and one pair of 
German socks; two changes of heavy wool 
underclothes; a pair of trousers of some 
soft, durable material that is not noisy 
when striking brush and of inconspicuous 
color; two gray flannel shirts, one gray 
sweater; one thick cloth cap, arranged co 
that it can be pulled down over the ears; 
one pair of stout wool gloves; one belt, 
twenty cartridges; one hunting knife; one 
good compass; a map of the locality you 
intend to visit, contained in a waterproof 
case to be carried in the pocket; one wa- 
ter-proof match safe and plenty of wax ves- 
ta matches; one all-wool gray Mackinaw 
coat; a carrying strap on the rifle; twenty- 
five feet of Marlin (tarred twine); one 
pocket medicine case with a few primary 
medicines and some lint bandages; and as 
luxuries one box of bouillon capsules and 
two pounds sweet chocolate, some of these 
last two articles to be carried on the person 
at all times. In addition to the above a 
rubber blanket, pene yp as a poncho, is 
very convenient, and if you have to supply 
your own bedding, a pair of red or gray 
wool blankets. These articles can be very 
conveniently placed in a pack basket or 
canvas pa2k which you yourself can carry 
without inconvenience. Anything more is 
not necessary and will be often a burden. 

If you are thoroughly wet to the skin 


you can always build a fire and dry your- 
self, but remember to reserve at your base 
of supplies a dry change. A large jack 
knife, a pocket camera, and if you are a 
smoker, a pipe and tobacco, can be add- 
ed without discomfort. Always remember 
that the feet are the most important things 
to look after, and, for the rest—Go light, 
light, LIGHT! 

To nothing does this apply with greater 
force than to ammunition. How many 
shots did you fire last season? You can 
undoubtedly count them on the fingers of 
one hand; why then should you insist upon 
taking perhaps seventy-five or a hundred 
cartridges? if you have a small amount of 
ammunition you will be more careful of it 
and be less inclined to take an occasional 
shot at a target around camp—one of the 
worst habits a sportsman can acquire. 
Unless you are going with a pack train into 
an unknown or inaccessible country, re- 
duce the number of cartridges you take to 
the minimum, and remember that you have 
to lug them on your back, and they are the 
“* deadest”’ kind of weight. 

It is of course desirable to choose good 
country: A locality which year after year 
had supplied its quota of game to each 
sportsman will undoubtedly prove to be a 
region rich in food and water, with good 
cover and naturally fitted to shield and 
satisfy the animals you are in search of; 
but I have repeatedly found it profitable 
to inquire as carefully as a which 
way most of the sportsmen had gone—and 
then to strike out in precisely the opposite 
direction. Unless you are the first man in 
the field the reasons for this are obvious. 
The promiscuous shooting of others will 
in a short time drive the gamc out of its 
favorite haunts; constant tramping over 
even a large territory is sure to set the 
animals on the qui vive; the smell of camp 
fires and cooking is bound to “‘ start” your 
quarry and you are then almost certain to 
have your game driven to you. 

Moose are very apt from season to sea- 
son to move their feeding grounds; caribou 
change their spots in a most captious and 
inexplicable way, and our Virginia white- 
tails yield to the persuasion that there are 
too many men about with extraordinary 
sagacity. 

aving chosen your happy hunting 
grounds and packed your duffle, don’t go 
to the gunmaker’s and buy a new rifle 


because it is the latest thing out. Before 
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you start, especially if you have a new 
rifle, but even if you have your ‘‘old relia- 
ble,’’ practice with it as much as possible 
at a stationary and at a moving target, at 
various ranges. Plain, open sights, of the 
simplest character, should be used, and 
they should be altered as little as possible. 
The eye should become accustomed to 
gauge as accurately as possible the distance 
of the target or object shot at, and great 
care should be taken not to overshoot. 
Remember that when the animal is up- 
hill, the gun should be held high, and vice- 
versa. Probably more clean misses have 
been scored because of a new gun the sights 
of which were ‘‘all wrong,” according to 
your notion, than from nervousness or any 
other cause. lf you have never been hunt- 
ing before, choose one of the large calibers 
with short barrel, sling straps, and sighted 
point blank at fifty yards, and then, I say 
again, practice with it at from fifty to two 
hundred yards every spare moment. Shoot 
deliberately at first, marking down each 
shot, then increase your speed and finally 
shoot your full magazine from the shoulder; 
you cannot possibly be too familiar with 
your shooting-iron. 

Once you have reached your destination, 
wherever it may be, keep always before 
your eyes the words which you have seen 
painted on the railroad-crossing signs in 
the country: ‘Stop, Look and Listen.” 
This axiom applies, in a sense, whether 
ae are still-hunting, calling or hounding. 

hope.you will never engage in the last- 
named practice. 

Think over this maxim of caution during 
the day and dream of it at night: ‘‘ Stop, 
Look and Listen.’”’ It makes little differ- 
ence what the season of the year may be 
or what particular kind of big game you are 
after. Without putting this principle into 
[a age a man will starve in a country 
airly teeming with game. The funda- 
mental idea of all this is concentration; 
remember what you are in the woods 
for and devote yourself to it heart and soul. 
If you don’t feel in the mood for hunting, 
stay in camp. Once in the woods, take 
note of everything and do not let your at- 
tention be diverted for an instant once you 
are on the track of your game or in likely 
looking country: The sport will tax to the 
utmost your eyes, ears and nose—for one 
can at times smell big game. Keep an eye 
on the birds—listen to their cries and to 
the barking of the squirrels; feel the wind 
every ‘‘once in so often,” as they say in 
Maine; pick cut, within reason, the best 
and softest place to walk on, and be “‘ready 
to prepare” to shoot at any time. Natu- 
rally the first thing to observe in still-hunt- 
ing is the direction of the wind—you must 
hunt up or across the wind—but this is 
much easier said than done. In a game 
country the land is almost invariably roll- 
ing and in most cases hilly. This causes 
numberless currents or riffles of air which 
drift in every direction. Meeting these 
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conditions one must stop and look; moisten 
the finger and hold it above the head to 
determine which side feels the coolest; 
throw bits of moss or dry leaves into the 
air; observe the bending of the shrubs, the 
direction of the tall grasses; in fact, try to 
find out by every means suggested to you 
how the air currents are moving. You 
may have to wait a long time, but the time 
is not lost. 

One November in Maine I came upon 
the tracks of apparently three moose; the 
snow was deep and soft and I was on a 
high ridge. Moose invariably double on 
their track before lying down and often 
when feeding, and, as the wind was gust 
and uncertain, I had to trail with Sauk 
caution. I tested the wind at almost every 
step and moved forward by inches. Thus 
with every sense alert I presently found 
myself ridiculously near two cow moose 
who were industriously barking small trees; 
they occasionally looked around at me as 
I stood there shivering in my flannel shirt, 
but continued to feed—one, indeed, lay 
down. I was after the bull, which I felt 
sure was somewhere near, but fearful that 
I might start the cows. By waiting until 
their heads were down and taking advan- 
tage of favoring puffs of air, I finally got 
away from them and hunted to leeward 
with the greatest care, encountering on the 
way a good buck who came within twenty 
feet of me and whose whistle I thought 
must surely jump the moose. At last I 
worked back to the cows, and after waiting 
for the bull until I was too cold to be at all 
sure of hitting a moose at fifty yards, I ran 
in—only to find that the cows were without 
their lord and master! I cite this to show 
what extreme care will do. It would have 
been just as easy to have come up to the 
bull had he been there. This will also in- 
dicate that as a general thing big game does 
not become alarmed at the sight of a man; 
I have stood in plain sight of moose, caribou 
and deer a great many times without alarm- 
ing them in the slightest degree. It is m 
experience, however, that with these ani- 
mals, «:t least, the sense of distance is poorly 
developed; that is, they cannot determine 
with the eye how far away you may be. 
Thus one may approach very near if he 
moves straight toward the game; the in- 
stant he sways or takes a side step, how- 
ever, the animal gets a changed focus and 
is jumped. 

In still-hunting, then, stop very often 
and look with the greatest care in every 
direction up and across the wind, and re- 
member to look low. Most persons do not 
look over the ground enough; they expect 
to see in plain sight some noble stag with 
head erect and every sense on the alert— 
very much as he is pictured in the old 
sporting prints. What one generally does 
see—if he sees anything at all before it is 
too late—is the tip of a horn or the quick 
toss of a tail or a dark shapeless mass ap- 
parently without beginning or end. You 
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are just as apt to see the animal lying down 
as standing up, provided you have made a 
good stalk. A white-tail stands about as 
high as a small Shetland pony; a caribou 
is not very much taller, and the height of 
a moose may appear much less than it 
really is because 34 is standing in a hollow, 
on soft ground, or because he is largely 
hidden by bushes. Look also for peculiar 
spots of color—look long in the dark places 
and try not to mistake for foliage the 
rump, neck or side of your game. : 
also, of course, for movement; the small 
tree trunk behind that big log suddenly 
disappears and another one takes its place 
—this may mean that the buck has be- 
come suspicious and is stamping at you, 
lifting first one foreleg and then the other 
and bringing each down as quietly and 
smartly as he can. Better raise the eyes 
and look over the log now and you may 
get a neck shot. When you stand there 
jn your ‘‘stance’’ and make a survey of 
the surrounding forest, turn your head 
slowly and stand firmly so as not to sway 
the body; if a fly lights on your nose or 
ear don’t try to ‘‘swat’’ at him, but brin 
our hand slowly up near your body an 
et it return to its grasp of the rifle with a 
like deliberate movement. Make all your 
motions slowly and don’t look away from 
the bushes meanwhile. Walk very slowl 
—a mile an hour is a good pace in still- 
hunting unless the conditions are particu- 
larly favorable. If you feel that you are 
near game you can profitably spend an 
hour in going four hundred yards. 

While standing and looking—listen! 
Listen for everything, and if you hear any- 
thing, don’t start—try to find out what 
it is. Listen for the swishing of the 
leaves against the body of an animal; for 
the impact of a branch on a horn; for the 
snapping of twigs; for the scraping noise 
often made by an animal pawing away the 
leaves under the trees—especially if it is a 
good beech-nut year; listen for the splash, 
splash of an animal walking in the water 
or on the bog, and listen for the noises and 
cries made by the small animals and birds— 
they may guide you to your trophy. At 
these moments you will hear the beating 
of your heart and the ticking of your 
watch as the loudest notes of all, but in 
time these will be forgotten and you can 
appreciate what is going on about you. I 
shall never forget one of my early experi- 
ences—a very commonplace one at that. 
I was watching a pond in the late afternoon 
for deer and was tucked away in a blind 
on a marsh at the edge of the woods. 
Suddenly on the opposite side of the water 
I heard a red-squirrel scolding away for 
dear life; in a moment another took to 
barking a little more to my right; then 
another still further along took up the 
challenge. I knew something was coming, 
and by following up the warning cries of 
the little ‘‘reds’”’ clear around the foot of 
the pond I saw a splendid fox run along a 


log not thirty feet away from me; I caught 
only a momentary view of him, but by using 
my ears I had traced his route precisely. 

Birds often give away the hiding places 
of game, and more often warn the game of 
the approach of the hunter. The blue jay 
is the most conspicuous of these, as far as 
I have aneeaat his harsh cry of alarm 
gets to be a perfect nuisance. 

f you are watching for game or calling 
moose, instead of still-hunting, all the pre- 
cautionary practices apply—a sudden turn, 
a snap twig, a dropped paddle, a cough, 
may spoil it all. If you feel tired out and 
not able to keep yourself up to the pitch 
—go home. It frequently happens that 
toward the close of day, when every sense 
has been on the alert for hours—when eyes 
are getting tired, ears deaf and energy is 
at its lowest—that you run up to game. 
These moments of inertia are the fatal 
moments. 

But is it necessary to still-hunt or even 
to watch for most kinds of game all day? 
Must one peg away without interruption 
fromm early morn until dewy eve? Certain- 
ly not. I am a great believer in early 
morning shooting—possibly I am influenced 
by good luck which has come to me in the 
hours between dawn and nine o’clock—but 
the fact remains that game animals seem to 
mové about with more freedom between sun- 
rise and ten o’clock and after three o'clock 
in the afternoon. It is wise, therefore, to 
start at dawn, hunt until, say, eleven, rest 
yntil three and then hunt again until it gets 
too dark to see yoursights. Takea couple 
af big, thick sandwiches in your pocket, 
made with Swiss cheese or boiled bacon, and 
keep a bar of sweet chocolate handy. If you 
crave something hot carry with you a cup 
and box of bouillon capsules, or make tea, 
but for Heaven’s sake don’t cook smelly 
things or make a big fire! 

Success depends in a great degree upon 
weather conditions; it is just as hard to 
hunt on crusty or frozen snow as it is on 
dry leaves. The ideal conditions for still- 
hunting are, of course, wet leaves just after 
a rain, or on the first really good snow— 
take the latter if you can. It is practi- 
cally useless to go out when the fates are 
against you; when every step you take 
can be heard for a quarter of a mile; much 
better sit around the camp fire under such 
circumstances and swap lies about the pre- 
vious year’s hunt. 

Last November, when ‘‘things’’ looked 
just right, I went to northern Maine ‘‘on a 
big moose bent.2’ The real trouble was, I 
suppose, because I started on Friday, the 
13th; at any rate, it was crusty, and all I 
could do was to set a line of ‘‘ saple’”’ traps, 
eat, sleep and twiddle my thumbs, and this 
I did for two mortal weeks, waiting for 
the weather to change. Unfortunately the 
close season came before the snow. 

When you do come up with the animal 
you want, prepare to shoot at once, but 
do not actually fire until you are ready. 
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If you have approached well, he will not 
know of your presence and you can take 
your time. Get as close as you can, look 
him over thoroughly to be sure you watit 
him, and fire for the shoulder, or for the 
neck if you are sure of yourself. A good 
deal of buck-fever or nervousness is caused 
by the fact that you think he sees you or 
is about to start; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, your seeing him at all probably shows 
that you have him at a disadvantage—and 
he doesn’t know it. Take all the time you 
can—watch his ears; he will begin to use 
them the instant he hears any sound or gets 
a tell-tale puff of air; then ‘let him have it. 
With moose keep on shooting until your 
animal is down; take another shot at a cari- 
bou if he doesn’t seem to feel sufficiently. 
hurt at your first, and keep your eye on 
master white-tail just as long as you can. 
If he runs off with his big brush elevated 
the chances are you will not see him again; 
but if his tail is down he probably won’t 
zo far. 

When your prize lies stretched and be- 
fore dressing it, take as many photographs 
of it as possible; lift up its head and take 
the profile and fullface.. These pictures will 
greatly assist your‘ taxidermist. Always 
carry a good ten-foot tape-measure and 
take such measurements as you can; care- 
ful data as to the proportions of the head 
and general dimensions of the body are 
always of great assistance. 

Every sportsman should know how to 
skin out his own trophy—the whole animal 
as well as the head alone—but it is quite 
surprising to me that so few men under- 
stand this, or how to dress or paunch their 
game. It is the dirty work, to be sure, and, 
with a moose; quite an undertaking, but the 
disadvantages of not being able to properly 
preserve your specimen are great and may 
cause ‘you to go hungry your entire trip. 
Game is very frequently shot at dusk, and 
cannot be carried to camp until next day; 
it must therefore be cleaned at once. 

For those who do not know how to re- 
move and preserve the head and horns of 
their trophies, brief directions may per- 
haps be of service. 

f the animal is bleeding from the nose 
or mouth, cleanse the portions with moss 
or an old rag, and place a piece of the 
material in the aaulk. Blood is'very apt 
to disfigure the head skin of animals‘of 4 
light color, such as caribou, goat, etc. 
Then with the knife cut a straight line 
from the withers along the top of the neck 
to a point’a few inches behind the horns, 
and make two separate cuts from this point 
in straight lines to the bases of the horns, 
so that the cuts will form a Y; then, begin- 
ning at the point on the withers, cut the 
neck skin clear around the neck, in as 
straight a line as possible, and far enough 
back on the shoulders and around thé chest 
to enable the head ‘to be set’ wtp with a 
sufficiently long neck, so that ‘the horns, 
when in a natural position, will clear the 
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wall upon which the head is to be hung. 
Skin down on both sides of the central cut 
around the neck until the wholé neck skin 
is skinned out up to the point at which the 
Y forks and really up to the bases of the 
ears; -now skin back the V-shaped cut on 
the top of the head and insert the knife, and 
working it about, sever the tendons which 
join the base of the skull to the neck bone, 
at the top of the head and at the sides and 
bottom of the throat; work the knife as 
far into the joint between the back of the 
cranium and the last — of the neck 
vertebrz as possible. hen, taking ‘the 
horns (unless the animal is too large) turn 
the head to one side as far as possible, so 
that the base of the skull can be separated 
from the neck, and finally sever the skull 
from the neck in this manner, care being 
taken in skinning out the neck not to cut 
the main blood vessels, which makes a dirty. 
job. The neck skin may then be rolled up 
over the head and about the horns to facili- 
tate the transportation of the head to camp. 

The fault most noticeable in removing the 
head and neck skin is that not enough of 
the latter is taken off, so that the taxider- 
mist is compelled to mount the head short; 
he should always have a large amount of 
leeway in this direction, which will enable 
the head to be mounted in any desired 
position. 

To paunch your animal let it be resting 
on the left side, and then very carefully 
insert the knife into the center of the 
stomach at a point where the ribs come 
together, great care being taken not to 

erforate anything but the hide itself. 
Taouet the first and second fingers of the 
left hand into the hole thus made and under 
the hide, with the knife, blade uppermost, 
between them. Then carry the fingers 
back, thus steering the knife, so that one 
long, straight cut is made to the root of the 
tail. The viscera will at once protrude 
through the opening thus made and great 
care should be taken not to puncture any 
of them. Carefully skin away the hide for 
a short distance on each side of the main 
cut, and with the knife, or a small axe if 
ssible, cut the pelvis bone between the 
ind legs so as to expose the end of the 
large intestine, then the hind legs can be 
spread out almost flat on the ground. 
Sever the end of the large intestine from 
the root of the tail and carry it forward 
into the main belly opening, so that the 
viscera can then be drawn Son the bod 
intact. Some working with the knife will 
be necessary to remove the intestines and 
other organs from the body cavity, but by 
exercising a little strength, and pulling 
away from the body of the animal —_—— 
but not so hard as to break the organs, all 
can be readily removed, after which the 
hide can be easily removed from the whole 
carcass. Al. 

The liver and kidneys of most animals 
should be retained, and some people -find 
the heart good eating. 
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When the entrails have been completely 
removed, the body cavity should be washed 
with water if possible and the animal 
turned on its stomach if it is to be left at 
the place where shot, or it can be hung up 
by inserting a stout sapling through the 
hock joints and hanging the animal head 
down on some convenient branch. This 
is easily done with deer, antelope and the 
smaller game, but with such animals as 
moose, elk, etc., the animal may be left in 
a clean place and covered with brush to 
prevent birds and vermin from picking at 
the flesh, and to shield it from the rays of 
the moon, which are said to give the meat 
a peculiar taste. It is often wise to remove 
the hind quarters and hang them separate- 
ly in trees near the carcass. 

After the head is brought to camp the 
skin can be taken off by simply using care 
and a sharp knife, as little of the flesh being 
left on the hide as possible. The ears 
should be severed from the head at their 
bases, and particular care should be used 
in skinning out the eyes, so that the eye- 
lids will not be cut, and at the nose, that the 
nostrils remain intact. The nose cartilage 
had better be severed in the first instance 
from the skull, leaving it on the nose and 
then it can be separately taken out by the 
ordinary method of skinning. The lips 
can be split at the back and shoud not = 
severed from the head skin. The ear carti- 
lage can be removed by pressure with the 
thumb and fingers and careful use of the 
knife. This should be done whenever time 
warrants it. The head skin should be 
carefully washed, dried and ordinary coarse 
salt applied, or it can be placed in a pickle 
consisting of coarse salt and water, which 
should be made of such strength that a 
potato will float in it. This is one of the 
old tests, but I think it a very good one. 
Preserved in this manner any hide will 
keep for an indefinite time 

Some difficulty may be experienced in 

rying away the hide from around the 

orns. A simple method of getting over 
this difficulty is by taking a piece of hard 
wood and sharpening it to a dull point, 
then inserting this under the skin and hit- 
ting it with a stone until the removal is 
accomplished. The flesh should. be re- 
moved from the skull as far as possible, and 
the tongue, eyes and nose cartilage of 
course taken out. The nose cartilage can 
be removed by working from the roof of the 
mouth. The brain can easily be removed 
by inserting a blunt-pointed stick into the 
cavity at the base of the skull, and gradu- 
ally loosening the brain and shaking and 
drawing it out, when the brain cavity 
should be carefully washed. The skull can 
then be dried out and your taxidermist 
will do the rest. 

A large part of your hunt lies in the con- 
test between the man and the beast, the 
one generally over-anxious and the other 
invariably over-shy. The stalk is the test 
of the hunter—the real thing. It is tame 


in the extreme to be suddenly confronted 
by some wild thing which has stepped out 
into the trail before you and stands staring 
with its great curious eyes—any man can 
shoot it down in its tracks. But it is a 
different matter to circumvent a creature 
possessing in the highest degree the senses 
which you lack the most, in a country 
known to it and unknown to you. What 
would there be to sport were it not for its 
delicious uncertainty and excitement? It 
is not easy, this still-hunting, and its past 
masters are few. 

Habits in silence of movement, concen- 
tration and observation will, with a little 
‘perseverance, lead you to the realization 
of your dreams, and may you have dreamed 
about a big one! 


WHAT UNCLE SAM DOES 


FOR ANGLERS 
By GEORGE R. PRESTON 


NLIKE the automobilist, the golfer, the 

lawn tennis man or even the yachts- 
man, the angler must follow his pursuit in 
loneliness. Fish don’t grow amid crowds. 
Therefore the non-fishing world does not 
begin to realize how big a sport it has 
grown to be—numbering more adherents 
than automobiling and golf and yachting 
put together. And with all this growth, no 
— countries have been opened to the an- 
gler. 

To-day, as it was when angling first be- 
came important enough to have its rules 
and literature, the only fishing countries 
that hold standard game fish are the lands 
of the northwest of Europe and the con- 
tinent of North America, meaning primarily 
the United States. With the exception of 
the grand salmon streams of Scotland, 
Northern England, Ireland and Norway, 
the fishing of Europe is growing less, even 
in spite of the rigorous fish laws that make 
it as much a crime to poach a fish as to 
knock down a man and rob him of his 
purse. 

The trout of the Thames has become a 
memory, perpetuated only by ghastly plaster 
casts in fishing inns and by annual rumors 
of the presence of a monstrous survivor 
in one of the upper pools. Izaak Walton’s 
Itchen has more fingerlings than “good fish 
if I can only hold him.” The great fifty 
and sixty-pound pike of merry England 
have vanished with the mail coach, and a 
ten pound fish:is worthy nowadays of hon- 
orable mention. The brook trout is becom- 
ing more and more hybridized with the 
brown trout in the effort to keep up a sup- 

ly. 

" Germany, which was the English angler’s 
paradise once, when every clear, cold foun- 
tain-head of river was alive with leaping 
beauties, of, crimson brook trout, is replac- 
ing these: game creatures more and more by 


the commercially valuable brown trout, big, 
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gluttonous and sluggish. Germans are only 
just beginning to learn angling. The rod 
and reel still interest sportsmen there as 
novelties. Germans go abroad with nets to 
draw in trout and pike and never dream 
that it is anything but excellent and pure 
sport. Now the German is learning, but it 
is probable that long before he arrives as a 
nation at the art of fly-fishing, the fishes 
that take the fly properly will be extinct in 
his land—replaced by commercial varieties. 
Fish culture in Germany, though it has ad- 
vanced to a wonderful grade of efficiency, 
does not consider sport. It is all done for 
the increase of marketable fish. 

The Frenchman, who fishes with rod and 
line more than the German does, is not 
a true angler either. Indeed, the only true 
sportsmen-fishermen in the world are the 
English-speaking people and the North 
American Indians. Malayans, South Sea 
Islanders, Hawaiians, Chinese and other 
Asiatics fish, but we angle. Africans can’t 
even fish. South Americans kill their fish 
with bows and arrows. We and the “In- 
jun” are the only artists—going abroad with 
artist’s tools, built exquisitely from bark 
canoe to gaff hook, to find and lure and land 
the good fish. And since we are the only 
simon pure article in sportsmen-fishers, our 
fish culture, although carefully calculated to 
enrich the country commercially, is per- 
meated by the red blood of sportsmanship. 

The burly brown trout is proscribed by 
State and Federal authorities in almost all 
places where he might interfere with my 
lord, the Salmo fontinalis. There is loud 
outcry almost everywhere against the carp 
—-great in girth, easy to rear, profitable to 
sell—for the carp eats the spawn of game 
fish. Our streams and lakes are becoming 
Edens sacred to the best of the leaping 
fighters—spotted, square-tail trout, small- 
mouth black bass and the royal master of 
all the pikes, the muskallonge. 

Ever, as the game fishes of old Europe 
dwindle in numbers, breed or size, ours 
grow. Soon we will actually have more 
good fishing in the United States than there 
was when it was a wilderness. By the time 
the German and the Frenchman have be- 
come a nation of anglers—for whom no 
fish is good unless he shows himself when 
he is hooked, fighting with shaking head 
and snapping jaws in mid-air as well as in 
the water—they will have to seek the Unit- 
ed States for their sport, just as the Eng- 
lish do now. 

There isn’t a single steamship from the 
other side nowadays that doesn’t bring at 
least one Englishman who has journeyed 
westward with the one purpose of fishing 
for American ouananiche, sea trout, brook 
trout, black bass or “lunge.” Uncle Sam is 
hatching them out for all comers by the 
million. In the persons of many thousand 
employees, ranging in grade from college 
professors to net haulers, he sits in forty- 
six hatcheries, scattered from Maine to 
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Southern California, and rears the dainty 
things from transparent globules of eggs to 
fingerling size, when they are sent darting 
and jumping into the streams. 

In the past eleven years the United States 
hatcheries have distributed more than 9,- 
000,000,000 eggs, fingerlings, yearlings and 
adult fish. Of these, 337,000,000 were sal- 
mon. There were 30,000,000 of brook trout, 
and also as many millions of the other vari- 
eties, such as rainbow, cut-throat, Loch 
Leven and golden trout. Almost 2,000,000 
were the young of that crimson-eyed, daunt- 
less fighter, the small-mouthed black bass, 
who is so brave that it is lucky he doesn’t 
reach the weight of a tarpon, for if he did 
he would eat up the boat of the angler who 
hooks him. 

So now a man can go into the forests 
of Maine and “lam it into” the great togue, 
with a record of thirty-two pounds, or the 
speckled trout that run ten pounds and 
more in weight. He can go to New Hamp- 
shire and fish for the Sunapee Lake trout, 
the saibling, whose weight rivals that of 
the Maine trout. Everywhere along the 
tier of the Northern States, trout in a dozen 
game varieties, rise in pools and eddies. 
And from the far North to the South, 
where the waters are too warm for trout, 
the black bass leaps savagely at fly, spoon 
or bait, from Florida where the large mouth 
grows to be fifteen and more pounds in 
weight, to the cold lake waters where the 
small mouth reaches five and more pounds 
in size, and every ounce the warrior. But 
the king of all in size—and the most tempt- 
ing of all fishes except the salmon, to the 
foreign angler on that account—is that truly 
and uniquely and exclusively American fish, 
Lucius Masquinongy, the maskinonge, mus- 
callonge, mascalonge, muskinonge, muskel- 
lunge, or what else they may name him in 
his thousands of miles of water home. 

He is the Indian fish—the great pike that 
Hiawatha caught. His pursuit is fraught 
with that dark, almost apprehensive uncer- 
tainty that comes from fishing in black wa- 
ters for things of unknown size. The mas- 
kinonge that comes to the hook may turn 
out to be fifteen pounds heavy, and he may 
turn out to weigh seventy, or even eighty. 
There is never a swarthy Indian of lake 
and forest in maskinonge land who will not 
have a tale to tell of a maskinonge that 
weighed an even hundred. The fish that 
come to hook every day, if they do not 
weigh that, weigh enough in all con- 
science, for forty-pounders are common, 
and enough sixty-pounders are caught every 
season to establish that as a veracious max- 
imum weight. That fifteen, or forty, or 
sixty pounds of weight, is lust and muscle 
and ferocity and deadly fear in one long, 
snakey, quivering bundle from the big tail 
to the crocodilian snout. 

The feathered hook with the copper 
spoon, trolled behind the silent canoe, goes 


jumping across the lake or glitters in the 
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air, with an olive barred streak behind it. 
The snaky shape flashes through the air 
and flashes back into the water almost the 
moment that it takes to carry the message 
“A fish!” from the hand and eye of the 
angler to his brain. And before the bubbles 
cease ascending where the fighter vanishes, 
a pair of lean, tooth-fringed jaws protrude 
again, and out comes a wicked head, shaken 
from side to side as a terrier shakes a rat. 
That is the time the spoon is tested. If it 
holds, the maskinonge begins his water and 
aerial tumbling, for which he has been fa- 
mous ever since the first Indian caught the 
first maskinonge with the first bone hook 
dressed with feather and deer hair. 

The black bass holds the top line in the 
mysterious scale of excellence into which 
the sportsman fisherman separates the game 
fishes. But, oh, for the broken water; a 
dashing canoe running almost gunwales un- 
der; a silent, magnificent, dirty Indian in 
the stern, and a maskinonge of parts and 
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weight tearing away in front of the bow, 
ripping the waters exactly as a buzz saw 
rips through a plank! Men have been 
frightened enough by that tearing flight to 
drop the rod. Fastened to the end of a 
hand line a good maskinonge will turn a 
canoe and move it through the water at no 
slow gait. Hooked in broken water, under 
a waterfall, with rapids below, he will show 
the angler that he is well named indeed 
when he is called the shark of fresh water. 
And when he is forced near the boat at 
last, he meets an end worthy of his fero- 
cious appearance. The maskinonge fishers 
carry a chunk of wood instead of a gaff- 
hook. They call it a “headache stock,” and 
when the lunge is alongside, down it comes 
on his flat skull with all the power of a 
supple forearm. Then it “gives him line,” 
for the striken lunge goes into a flurry like 
a whale, speeding off in a great circle and 
putting up one last wildly desperate fight 
before he can be boated. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF FOOTBALL 


By DENNIE P. MYERS 


HE antiquarian has attempted to find 
out the why, the wherefore and begin- 
ning of everything, and has had no worse 
luck with anything than he has had with 
football. From the earliest times he finds 
accounts of the game, simple at first, of 
course, but yet with its mainelements there, 
and the most primitive peoples among 
whom he goes for information serve only 
to show him that football is natural to man. 
One interesting discussion has arisen as to 
whether football or golf was played first. 
If it is not the oldest game in the world 
football is not farfromit. But it has never 
been a game in which puny nations played. 
The Greek game was originally called 
‘‘pheninda,” or ‘‘ feinting,’’ later it was 
called ‘“‘ episkyrus,’’ ‘‘ epikoinos,”’ and last- 
ly ‘‘ harpaston,” under which name it came 
to resemble football. The Roman game 
was ‘‘follis,”” and was less rough. here 
was a center runner in harpaston around 
whoni the game was fought out. One side 
was given the ball; the other chose a center. 
The side with the ball stood some distance 
back from the line on which the center run- 
ner was posted, and at a signal the ball 
was thrown past the middle man. Players 
could be held back from securing the ball in 
any way, though the Greek youths had no 
rush formations, never seeming to have 
learned the value of team work. The Ro- 
man follis was considered puerile, and be- 
neath the dignity of a man in his prime, 
although Augustus, who was in poor health, 
had a philosopher invent a modification of 
the game in which the emperor took great 
pleasure. 


These two games, both of them played 
much at Rome, were transmitted as a 
sporting heritage to later Italians. Har- 
paston found its way to Florence and was 
altered to suit the aristocratic tastes of 
noblemen during the Middle Ages. The 
oo as played there was called calcio, or 

ick, suggesting the modern Association 
game. But it was not destined to great or 
lasting popularity. 


“None but gentlemen, honored soldiers or nobles 
may take part in the caicio; no artisans, servants, 
infamous or common persons are permitted. 

“ The dresses of the players must be as light and 
convenient as possible, because the less impediment 
they offer, the more easily can the men move, and 
the more agile will be their limbs. But especially 
should each one endeavor to have his clothes beautiful 
and gay, and to see that they are well-fitting and 
becoming to him, remembering that there will be 
present to see him the most charming ladies and the 
most noble gentlemen of the city, and whoever, 
therefore, appears badly dressed, makes of himself 
an ugly sight.” 


The game was played in a square of the 
Church of Santa Croce, at each end of 
which was a goal and a pavilion. The ball 
was to be kicked over the goal, just as in 
the modern game. Six judges sat in a 
conspicuous place overlooking the field, 
three for each side, but all of them quon- 
dam famous players, whose decision of a 
point was final. The twenty-seven players 
on each side were assigned to position in 
this manner: Fifteen Innanzi, or runners, 
who were placed in front and divided into 
three equal groups. Five Sconciatori, who 
were to impede the opposing innanzi as 
they ran with the ball. Four Datori innan- 
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zi, or halfbacks. 
or backs. 

The arrangement was meant to typify 
the Roman battle order, the innanzi taking 
the place of spearmen and the back lines 
doing duty as elephants, or, later, artil- 
lery. Their arrangement certainly is too 
near that of the modern game of football to 
suggest anything else to the modern spec- 
tator at a game. 

Calcio was begun when the ‘‘Pallaio,”’ 
who had charge of the ball threw it against 
the marble slab in the wall of the church. 
He was not a partisan, and was dressed in 
a parti-colored suit made of the colors of 
the two sides to show he belonged to 
neither. As soon as he threw the ball the 
innanzi from each side ran forward to kick 
and push it toward their goal, the other 
twelve players on each side acting as goal- 
keepers. A goal was the unit and the side 
making the greatest number won. Two 
faults were considered equal to a goal for 
the unoffending side. To bounce the ball 
higher than an ordinary man’s head was a 
fault, just as it was in the Roman follis. 
To send the ball out of bounds was a fault, 
and has continued to be. When a goal 
was made the players changed sides, the 
victors carrying their banners aloft, and 
marching around the field in front of their 
assembled friends, to music. At sunset, 
the game ended, when the victorious side 
received the banners of the vanquished. 

In a game held in honor of the Prince 
of Mantua and his consort in 1584 the 
Prince himself took part, and we find 
among the players four of the family of 
de’ Medici and representatives of the Rossi, 
Ridolfi, Rucellai, Strozzi and de Bardi fam- 
ilies, all of them first among Florentines. 
After the revival of the ancient game in 
1898 a calcio club was formed in Florence, 
and within a few years football is likely 
to invade Italy, for it is not preposterous 
to expect the new club to adopt modern 
rules. 

Pallone also has much vogue in Italy. 
Indeed it is so popular that Edmondo de 
Amicis has written a book about it. But 
this is more of a handball than a football 
game, the players protecting their striking 
hands with a peculiar kind of glove. Yet 
a book published at Venice in 1555 by 
Antonio Scaino relates methods of play 
in a real football that was actually called 
by the same name. The field ‘‘ was so 
large that no one, however strong, could 
quite throw a stone from one end to the 
other,’’ and it was about half as wide. 
Twenty, thirty, or forty persons could 
participate, on a side, the number being 
regulated by the size of the available field. 
Goals were set up at either end. No one 
was permitted to strike the ball with the 
outstretched arm or with anything he 
might carry in his hand. Nevertheless, he 
was permitted to ‘‘strike the ball with 
whatever part of his body that he pleased.”’ 
If the ball came rolling toward him he was 


Three Datori addietro, 


allowed to kick it, the inference being that 
if it were lying still he could not do so. 
The field was divided by a transverse line 


**into two equal parts, and in the middle lay the ball. 
The players were chosen, those who were going to 
make up the opposing parties, by means of colors, by 
which, in the struggle of the contest, each could 
recognize his own side. When the signal was given 
by the roll of a drum or the blast of a trumpet, a play- 
er rushed forward, one who had been chosen by lot to 
be the first to kick the ball with his foot. This action 
was understood to be the beginning of the contest, so 
that after it, it was permitted to one from either 
party to seize it, to strike it, and to drive it as victor 
over the goal. It was perhaps from the method of 
beginning the game that it was called football.” 


These Italian games had their origin in 
the ancient pastimes of the Greeks and 
Romans, and in reality approach nearer 
to the modern idea of footba'! than do the 
beginnings of the game in northern coun- 
tries. Football is believed by some au- 
thorities to have been a portion of the 
worship of the Celtic sun-god, one of the 
rites attendant on the celebrative cere- 
monies. Some also hold a strong belief 
that its original form was introduced into 
England by the Romans. 

Some facts serve to disprove this. In 
Germany and France from the earliest 
times we are told that the boys and girls 
desired the bladder more than any other 
—- of the hog, in order that they might 

ick it about, while in England the custom 
obtained until a poet put it into verse. 

In Scotland it was the custom annually 
to kick a stone from parish to parish to 
commemorate the making of the Seoudinny 
lines and to signify the parishioners’ au- 
thority over their demesne. The observ- 
ance extended to rural England. In Brit- 
tany there is played a game called ‘“ soule.”’ 
The Britons used a ball filled with hay or 
bran, and the game, which is participated 
in by all the men in the parish, ends when 
the soule is forced over the boundary of 
an adjacent parish. 

If football was a relic of the Romans in 
England the inhabitants never admitted 
it. The ancient Teutons at the time when 
the Romans first knew them kicked about 
the heads of their slain enemies out of 
revenge, and time formulated some rules 
for the sport. At Chester, where for cen- 
turies football was played on Shrove Tues- 
day, the day before the beginning of Lent, 
on the Roodee, or open place, the people 
held that the origina call oun the head of 
a Dane, who had been captured and killed 
by a British champion, and his head thus 
ohened out of sport. At Derby football was 

layed for centuries also and always on 
ete Tuesday, and the legend stated 
that the game commemorated a victory 
over the Romans in the third century. 
How football came to be a feature of Shrove 
Tuesday no one knows, yet it was anciently 
so, for in the first written record of the 
game William Fitzstephen, whose history 
of London was published in 1175, relates 
that the boys ‘annually upon Shrove 
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Tuesday go into the fields and play at the 
well-known game of ball.’”’ A couple of 
centuries later football became the subject 
of imperial edicts. In 1314 Edward II. 
issued a proclamation to this effeet: ‘‘For 
as much as there is great noise in the city 
caused by hustling over large, balls from 
which many evils might arise which God 
forbid; we forbid such game to be used in 
the city in future.’’ The enactment plain- 
ly questions the courtesy of the football 
players much more than it would be neces- 
sary to do at the present day. In 1349 
Edward III. complained, to the sheriffs of 
London that‘ ‘the skill:at shooting with 
arrows was almost totally laid aside for the 
purpose of various useless and unlawful 
games,’’ among which he mentioned foot- 
ball, and ended by commanding that such 
‘idle practices’ be suppressed. Richard II. 
in 1389 forbade throughout the kingdom 
‘*all playing at tennise, football, and other 
such importune’. games.’’.. But football 
could not be downed ‘even: by the Lancas- 
ters. In Scotland James III. in 1457 de- 
creed that ‘‘footballe and golfe be utterly 
cryed down and not to be used,”’ while his 
successor 4n worse English; and with no 
more success, enacted a statute providing 
that ‘‘in na place of this realme ther be 
used futeball, golfe, or other sik unprofit- 
able sportes.’’ Nevertheless their laws 
were inadequate, for a poet a few years 
later wrote that 


“The sturdie plowman, lustie, strong and bold, 
Overcometh the winter with driving the footeball, 
Forgetting labour and many a grievous fall.’’ 


Football was not then a fashionable 
sport, and not even good Queen Bess, who 
was tolerant in nearly every other direc- 
tion, could bring herself to countenance 
the sport. In fact the records of London 
during her reign show that football fur- 
nished much work for the leeches and coro- 
ners. The former had many a call to a 

atient whose chief disease was too much 
ootball. 

Football during all these dark and grue- 
some days of its history was the pastime of 
Shrove Tuesday, even in those towns where 
some tradition was atiached to the annual 
game. In Scotland Shrove Tuesday was 
called Fastern’s E’en, and on that day at 
two o’clock at Scone in Perthshire, whence 
came the famous Stone of Scone, a football 
match was begun that lasted till sunset. 
The married men took part in the game 
against the unmarried, and the play waxed 
fierce in rivalry. The player who got the 
ball after it was thrown up at the starting 


of the game ran with it until he was over-. 


taken by one of the opposite party, and 
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then, if he could shake himself loose, he 
still ran If not, he threw the ball from 
him, unless by mischance the opponent 
secured it. 


“ The object of the married men was to ‘hang’ the 
ball; that is, to put it three times into a small hole 
on the mocr, which was the dool, or limit, on the one 
side; that of the bachelors was to ‘drown’ the ball, 
or dip it three times into a deep place in the river 
which lay in an opposite direction from the moors, 
and which was the goal on the other side. If neither 
succeeded in making a goal, the ball was cut in two 
at sunset, and a half given to each side. There was 
considerable violence displayed at the game, whence 
came the saying, ‘All is fair at the Ba’ of Scone.’ 
Tradition has it that the annual game was to cele- 
brate the victory of a Scone champion over an Italian 
knight, who challenged the chivalry of the town. 
Every man was expected to take part in the game. 
It was, however, discontinued about 1795.” 


The date marking the decadence of the 
Scone ome roughly speaking, was also 
that of its decline throughout England. 
During the Puritan régime football had 
lost its popularity, but had been revived 
as soon as the restraint was removed. By 
the year 1830 Shrove Tuesday as the foot- 
ball day died out, and interest in it was 
not revived until the English boys’ schools 
of Rugby, Harrow and Eton commenced 
to play the game. Eton, Harrow, West- 
minster, Charterhouse and Winchester 

layed the ‘dribbling’? game, in which 

icking only was allowed, tackling being 
debarred. haste: Clifford, Marlborough 
and Cheltenham possessed grassy meads 
on which a fall was not dangerous, and so 
took to the severer style of play that is 
known as the Rugby game, in which tack- 
ling and other so-called rough plays are 
common. 

Out of these two kinds of foothall, orig- 
inating by the chance of topos: iphy, two 

eneral lines of play developec. In 1863 

he Football Association was formed, which 
adopted the dribbling rules of Cambridge. 
The dribbling game is yet called Associa- 
tion football. In 1871 the Rugby Football 
Union was formed. 

In America about 1875 Harvard had 
learned the Rugby rules from Canadians 
and persuaded Yale totry them. The first 
contest took place between these two uni- 
versities in 1876, and under Rugby rules, 
which seemed more suited to America. In 
1884 an Intercollegiate Association was 
formed consisting of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Wesleyan and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but the English rules proved un- 
satisfactory in the course of a few years 
and the making of our present rules began. 
A Rules Committee composed of members 
of the leading colleges have the building of 
these rules in their care, and are responsible 
for the game as'it is to-day. 
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HOW TO MAKE JACK-KNIFE DOOR 
LATCHES 


By. DAN BEARD 


tT deeper one goes into the wilderness 

the less necessity there is for bolts 
and bars to the door of the cabin or shack, 
but some sort of latch is. necessary in order 
that the door may be closed, and to keep 
the varmints out during the absence of the 
owner of the forest home. 

Fig. 1 shows 


THE MOST SIMPLE AND PRIMITIVE LATCH 


known to the writer. As may be seen by 
the diagram, it consists of a notched 

for a catch and an elastic bit of hard-woo 

for a latch. The latter is fastened with 
two nails, or two wooden pegs at one end, 
and the other end is left free to spring 
into place when the door is closed. The 
advantage of this latch is the fact that a 
push on the door from the outside will 
cause the latch to be forced up over the 
notch and the door to open, while a slam 
of the door will reverse the operation and 
the door will be closed. With this trap- 
pers’ catch the latch string does not hang 
on the outside, but the hospitality is just 
the same, for a push opens the door. 
However 


THE PIONEER 


latchstring does really hang upon the out- 
side; as may be seen by reference to Fig. 2. 
The pioneer latch consists of a flat stick of 
hard-wood fastened at one end by a nail 
or screw, upon which pivot the stick moves 
freely. 

The catch is simply a notched stick 
nailed to the door jamb; a string fastened 
to the latch is run up and through a small 
hole in the door and hangs outside. There 
is often a button or stick fastened to the 
outside end of the string for a handle (see 
diagram in upper part of Fig. 2), but this 
is not always used, for it prevents the 
occupants from pulling the string inside 
when they retire for the night. 
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Hunters often return to their forest 
home with heavy packs on their backs and 
guns or axes in their hands and then 


A FOOT LATCH 


is most convenient. Fig. 3 shows how such 
a latch can be made to work. The latch 
itself may be made like Fig. 2, but in place 
of a string a shaft (Fig. 3) is fastened to 
the latch and extended down to a trig- 
ger, which is projected through the door, 
where it is pivoted to a block outside. Fig. 
3 shows first an end or edge view and then 
a flat or face view seen from the inside of 
the house. 


THE GUNNER’S LATCH 


(Fig. 4) is somewhat more crude than the 
foregoing one, but it is a practical latch 
and is made with the aid of a hatchet, 
from a block of hard maple, moosewood 
or any other hard wood. The trigger is 
flattened to fit the foot, swelling out to the 
natural thickness of the wood where it 
comes against the door.. Here it is sud- 
denly cut down to a rectangular form and 
then notched on the under side to fit over 
the log doorsill (as shown in the diagram). 

The flattened end with the notch under- 
neath is pushed through a hole in the door 
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and it often has neither nail nor peg to 
pivot it, but of course a pivot of some sort 
wilt prevent the latch from being knocked 
out-of-doors by accident. 

If such crude affairs as the gunner’s 
latch do not appeal to your refined taste 
ag may test your skill with a jack-knife 

y making a 


TIPPECANOE LATCH 


which is worked with a wooden spring and, 
when well made, is almost as durable and 
serviceable as one of metal; in truth, if the 
wood is well seasoned and the house dry, 
the Tippecanoe latch will probably outlast 
a metal one, for wood will not rust. 

Fig. 5 shows the latch with the bolt 
yee back, as the position of the spring 
shows, as well as the fact that the bolt 
hole in the catch is empty. In Fig. 7, 
which shows the outside of the door, we 
know that it is fastened from the position 
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of the peg, and to open the door 
we must push the bolt back by 
sliding the peg to the opposite 
end of theslot. Fig. 6 shows an 
edge or sectional view and also 
how the peg protrudes on the out- 
side of the door. 

While the Tippecanoe is a very 
simple device, it consists of quite 
a number of parts, and to make it 
perfectly plain to the ambitious 
rustic locksmith I have drawn all 
the parts, excepting the spring 
stick, natural size (Figs. 8 to 12), 
but: inasmuch as this diagram is 
drawn too large for the magazine, 
I have made ascale of inches at 
the bottom which here appears 
reduced in the same proportion as is the 
diagram. 

It is understood that there are no fixed 
dimensions for this or any other lock, latch 
or catch, but the proportions here given 
are conservative ones and probably the 
ones you will want. Fig. 8 shows the 
foundation block upon which the latch 
rests and is securely nailed or screwed to 
the door. Figs. 9 and 10 are two wooden 
clamps which are fastened to the door and 
also to the foundation block, as shown in 
Fig. 5. These clamps must be notched, as 
in the diagrams, to allow for the movement 
of the bolt, but inasmuch as the bolt (Fig. 
12) is thicker at the butt, the notch in 
Fig. 9 is made just a trifle larger than the 
butt end of the bolt, and in Fig. 10 the 
notch is made just a trifle larger than the 
opposite end of the bolt. The object of 
the offset on the bolt (Fig. 12) forward of 
the peg is to make a shoulder to stop it 
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from shooting too far in when the spring 
is loosened. 

Fig. 1 shows ‘the catch which is to be 
securely fastened to the door jamb. 

The spring must of course be made of 
well-seasoned elastic wood—hickory is the 
best. This stick may be quite’ long, say 
half again as long in proportion as the one 
shown in Fig. 5. It must be flattened at 
the upper end and secured by two nails, and 
it must be flattened at right angles to the 
upper part and somewhat pointed at the 
lower end so as to fit in a notch in the bolt. 
A well-made lock of this sort is a source of 
constant joy and pride to the maker, and 
he will never tire of springing it back and 
forth and extolling its virtues to-his guests. 


SECRET LOCKS 


are more useful than strong ones for a 
country house which is left closed during 
the winter months, for it is not so much 
cupidity which causes such houses to be 
broken into, as it is the curiosity of the 
native boys. But while these lads often 
do not hesitate to force or pick a lock, they 
will seldom go so far as to smash a door to 
effect an entrance. Hence, if your lock 
is concealed, your house is safe from all but 
professional thieves, and such gentry sel- 
dom waste their time to break open the 
shack which contains nothing of value to 
them. The latches shown by Figs.'2, 3 
and 5 may be made very heavy and strong, 
and if the trigger in 3, the latch-string hole 
in 2 and the peg hole in 5, are adroitly 
concealed, they make the safest and most 
secure locks for summer camps, shacks and 
houses. 


How to Make Jack-Knife Door Latches 


If a large bar be made of a 1”x4” plank, 
bolted in the middle of the plank with an 
iron bolt through the center of the door 
_and fastened on the inside by a nut screwed 
‘on the bolt, it will allow the bar to revolve 
freely on the inside of the door. But if a 
string is attached to one end and the bar 
is long enough to extend a few inches be- 


_ the door jambs on each side, it ma 


e fastened by pulling the string up throug 

a gimlet hole in the jamb. 

i To conceal this lock is a very simple af- 
fair; draw the string through the gimlet 
hole and fasten it to a nail at a point on the 
string so that when it is drawn, the door 
bar is horizontal and the door consequently 
barred. Then push the nail in the gimlet 
hole so that only the head appears on the 
outside and no one, not in the secret, will 
ever suppose that the innocent appearing 
nail is the key to unfasten the door. When 
you wish to open the door from the outside, 
pluck out the nail, pull the string and walk 
in. 

There are a thousand other simple con- 
trivances which will suggest themselves 
to the camper and which he will find enter- 
tainment for rainy days, in planning and 
enlarging on the ideas here given. In the 
real wilderness, however, every camp is 
open to all comers, but the real woodsmen 
respect the hospitality of the absent owner 
and replace whatever articles of food they 
may use with fresh material from their own 
packs; wash all dishes they may use, and 
sweep up and leave the shack in “‘apple- 
pie’ order after their uninvited visit, for 
this is the law of the wilderness, which even 
horse-thieves and bandits respect. 





HOW STEEPLECHASING CAN BE 
KEPT CLEAN 


By BELMONT PURDY 


W®* all know that steeplechases were 
originally run over a natural hunting, 
country, until the courses were enclosed # 


when the jumps were made in imitation ofy 


natural fences; but there is little resem* 
blance between the steeplechasing of to- 
day and that formerly carried on over 
even the imitation country. The history 
of this branch of racing has been a series 
of struggles between the amateur element, 
to preserve the character of the hunting 
field as much as possible in.the courses'to 
be raced over, and the professional ele-. 
ment, whith would reduce the sport to; 
mere hurdle-racing. The professional has 
gradually succeeded in gaining his point 
before the amateur awoke to the necessity 


of resorting to Spartan methods to recover 
lost ground, which has never been quite 
regained. 

In this way, the sport has come to be 
little more than hurdle-racing on the grass, 
and it is doubtful if we will ever return to 
the old game of long distances and stiff 
fences. 

Thirty years ago, the usual race was 
about four miles over thirty fences, of 
different sorts, many of which were practi- 
cally unbreakable. It required a_thor- 
oughly schooled, experienced animal, rid- 
den by an expert horseman, to get over 
such courses safely. Now, the distance is 
about two and a half miles, and there is 
but one style of fence, made of brush, 
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through which a horse can break if he does 
not clear it. The result is that our cross- 
country races are run at a higher rate of 
speed, and horses do not require so’ much 
schooling or experience. It follows, also, 
that horsemanship is not now so important 
a factor as it was in the old times. 

The course at Paterson, New Jersey (as 


well as the one built at Cedarhurst, later’ 


on), was composed of natural fences, in- 
cluding a stone wall nearly five feet high. 
First the wall was reduced and the to 

made of sods which could be knocked off, 
then the post and rails, the pig-pen, the 
wall—in 
jumped—were eliminated, and brush jumps 


substituted for them. These are made as 


formidable-looking as possible, but it is 
doubtful if these changes have reduced the 
danger in riding steeplechases, since the 
pace is so much faster and horses are start- 


ed before they have had a cross-country 


education. 
This state of affairs is not peculiar to this 
country. It is pretty muc i 


nual event, the Grand National Steeple- 
chase, at Liverpool, at the distance it has’ 
always been, about four miles and a half. 
The jumps are higher than ours, but they 
are of brush and can be broken through. 

In Canada, the old-fashioned ideas as to 
strong fences and long distances still pre- 
vail; the course at Woodbine Park, To- 
ronto, being bigger, stronger and more in- 
tricate than any course near New York, 
with the result that the Canadian horses 
are better schooled at jumping than ours, 
and develop better riders. 

At one time the jumpers had fallen into 
bad hands and gained the reputation of 
being even more crooked than the flat- 
racing of that time; but since the creation 
of our State Racing Commission, and the 
control over it exercised by the National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association, Stee- 
plechasing has been taken up by the better 
class of sportsmen, under whose support it 
is rapidly being re-established on a sound 
basis. 

There are many reasons why this branch 
of racing should appeal to the better class 
of racing patrons, and not the least im- 
portant among them is the existence of the 
gentleman rider in a field in which he can 
excel. Another is that the race itself is 
more interesting to those who enjoy rac- 
ing as a sport, irrespective of the betting. 
Then the steeplechaser has a longer racing 
career than the flat-racer, and becomes 


more interesting to the general public.’ 


There is more individuality about him. 
The modern flat-race horse is’ scarcel 
known to the public before he is retired, 
but should he continue sound and on the 
turf for even two or three years, he be- 
comes a hero as well as a veteran. 

With reasonable care, a steeplechase 
horse should continue to race until he is 
ten or twelve years old, although our fly- 


act everything that had to be‘ 


the same in’ 
England, although they keep their an-' 
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ing courses are against it. The average 
age of the horses entered for the 1903 
Grand National at Liverpool wasabout eight 
years. But they are content to wait until 
a horse has been properly schooled, before 
taking any chances with it over what is 
recognized as the most difficult course in 
England. This does not apply only to their 
steeplechdsing, for one of the players on the 
English team that was victorious in the 
international polo match in 1902 rejected all 
—_— no matter how good they were, that 

ad not had three years’ experience at match 


“~. 

ld timers! associate great horses with 
reat riders between the flags. Dennis 
eady on Zig-Zag, and George Pepper on 

Nannié Craddock are inseparable. Bo- 

hannon recalls the firm seat and perfect 

horsemanship of Captain Elwes, and no 
picture of Bourke Cockran or. Trouble 
would be complete without Pat Maney up. 

Mr. George Work will always be asso- 

ciated with Mars, just as Mr. Stanley Mor- 

timer: will be with Hobson’s Choice, and 

Mr. Foxhall Keene with Dundee, in the 

minds of the patrons of Cedarhurst. 
Horsemanship has always been consid- 

ered part of the well-bred young man’s 
education, and there is no field in which 
the amateur is so well equipped to compete 
successfully with his professional opponent. 

Just so long as the government of.steeple- 

chasing remains in the hands of the ama- 

teur, and the gentleman rider can hold his 
own against the jockey, the sport will grow 
in popularity and ag ary wy 

here is a theory that the hunting field 
is the school for the steeplechase horse and 
rider; but, while there have been excep- 
tionally good horses and men at both 
styles of going, it is the exception rather 
than the rule. In careful, expert hands it 
om J be a good maareing for a young horse 
to be ridden after drag hounds. It makes 
it a safer jumper if the horse can be broken 
afterward from dwelling Jat its jumps. As 
for the rider, it requires different tempera- 
ments; or, rather, men of certain character 
or temperament succeed at one game bet- 
ter than the others. A timid man, or one 
who hesitates to come to a decision, rarely 

rides well up to hounds, but may ride a 

good steeplechase, in which the obstacles 

are placed for him, and he has no choice 
in the matter. 

- There is one point of yiew from which 

racing is shown to be the most successful 

method by which the standard of the horse 
of a country can be raised. It creates an 
exaggerated value for that breed of horse 
which improves every type with which it 
may be crossed, and the horse of a country 
is largely responsible for the strength or 
weakness of its army in modern warfare. 

Besides, in our country, with its immense 

western grazing lands, a high standard of 

horse would prove an important resource 
in time of peace. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the type of race-horse capable of 
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carrying a man across country for several 
miles at a high rate of speed is more wor- 
thy of encouragement than the one which 
can carry a boy several furlongs. 

With regard to our modern courses, the 
theory of having breakable jumps which 
look strong, would be a good one if the 
horses were schooled over stiff jumps. The 
practice is exactly the reverse, because it 
is an advantage for a horse to go through 
the top part of the fence instead of clearing 
it. It is less effort to the horse, which 
goes faster over the obstacle by this style 
of fencing. In order to encourage the horse 
to jump low and without dwelling, the 
jockey rides at such jumps just as he would 
at a hurdle without doing anything to 
make the animal shorten its stride or col- 
lect itself. The jockey even sits forward 
on the horse’s neck, with all his weight off 
of the back so as not to interfere with his 
mount’s getting away quickly on landing; 
and, since every jump is alike, with a hard 
take-off and firm landing, it makes little 
difference where the horse takes off, so long 
as he doesn’t land on top of the fence. The 
race is ridden almost like a flat-race, the 
horse running on the bit from start to 
finish, even over the fences. So long as 
the horse stands up this system works 
well enough, but besides causing a terrible 
strain on the tendons of the horse’s fore- 
legs, it is apt to lead to dangerous falls, 
and even a peck generally sends the jock 
over his horse’s head. This style of riding 
is confined to the professionals, so that, pos- 
sibly, the amateurs owe some of their suc- 
cess to their sticking to sound principles 
of steeplechase riding. 

With regard to the antagonistic elements 
in this sport, it is understood that the con- 
trol of racing should be in the hands of that 
class which is not so influenced by the 
desire for immediate gain as to lose sight 
of the real object of racing. As opposed 
to this is that class which is in the game 
simply on account of what can be made out 
of it. In classing these two elements as 
amateur and pos, Mex wont) and explaining 
their conflicting interests, it must be under- 
stood that each is more or less dependent 
on the other and that their interests are 
really the same. 

The owners of racing plants derive a 
certain amount of their incomes from the 
betting element, and, naturally, consider 
its interests. The more entries and start- 
ers the more betting; therefore, if an easy 
steeplechase course attracts more horses, 
the officials of the plant care little whether 
they are well schooled or not schooled at 
all. The owner who is in racing only for 
what he can make out of it would prefer 
a course which would enable him to start 


How Steeplechasing 


Can be Kept Clean 


his horses at the end of a fortnight rather 
than to wait for six months. These are 
some of the considerations which bring 
about easy courses. Of course it is only a 
temporary gain, but it appeals to this 
class; and to counteract this, we have the 
National Steeplechase and Hunt Associ- 
ation with its rules by which the courses 
are to be made so that the obstacles in one 
course will be nearly the same as those of 
another, and all are to be constructed on 
the principle of their appearing very much 
more formidable than they really are. 

A short while ago there was a sort of 
unwritten rule that each course should con- 
tain one stiff fence four feet high. About 
the last of these disappeared from the 
Coney Island Jockey Club course a few 
seasons ago. The brush jumps had been 
constructed of a sparse hedge through 
which a horse could see, and they required 
almost no raising of the body to negotiate. 
After galloping through the top of these, 
the horses were confronted by a solid 
bank on the top of which was a small 
sparse fringe of green, six inches high. It 
was only natural that they should have 
tried to go through it also. This jump was 
constructed on the reverse principle of 
making it appear less formidable than it 
really was, and those who made it succeed- 
ed in fooling a good many horses before 
the bank was taken away. If the little 
fringe had been left off, the bank would 
have looked clean and strong, and, no 
doubt, the horses would have jumped it 
easily. By the bye, an average horse, 
when running, does not have to raise his 
body more than a foot to clear an obstacle 
four feet high. 

Hurdle racing has not met with much 
favor. Some associations have left the 
event off of their programs, and though 
a few sensible racing men still favor the 
hurdle as a part of the game, a good deal is 
to be said against such races unless run 
on a grass course. The hardness of the 
track, the danger from the inner rail and 
the difficulty that a horse and rider have 
in seeing the hurdle through the dust and 
mud when behind the field, make it un- 
necessarily dangerous. 

In spite of the work to put steeple- 
chasing on a respectable footing, and its 
financial backing, there is still much to be 
done to regain a little of the ground lost 
through surrendering to advocates for easy 
conditions. Just how that can be done 
it is hard to say, but those who hope to 
see, one of these days, courses over which 
only thoroughly schooled and well ridden 
horses can win must look to the hunt clubs 
to bring about the result—the problem is 
theirs to solve. 
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“THE RABBITS’ MOST BITTER FOE” 


A CONTRADICTION TO JOHN BURROUGHS 


To the Editor of the Outing Magazine: 
A* age 371 of THE OUTING MaGaziNE for 

jg 1905, appears an article by John 
Burroughs, entitled ‘‘The Rabbits’ Most 
Bitter Foe.’”’ I read it with interest, as I 
do anything from the pen of that eminent 
authority on such subjects. The first read- 
ing of the article in question produced a 
profound astonishment and then I read it 
again, hoping to discover that it was in- 
tended as irony, satire or sarcasm, a pas- 
quinade contributed to the discussion of 
animal reasoning for the purpose of getting 
a rise out of some self-sufficient naturalist, 
but this hope was disappointed, and I am 
forced to the conclusion that the writer 
of the article believed in his observations 
and felt reasonably certain of his deduc- 
tions. While I feel it to be presumptuous 
to question any statement made by Mr. 
Burroughs relative to subjects upon which 
he is one of the greatest living authorities, 
yet in the interest of accurate knowledge 
and truth, from whatever sources they may 
be derived, I wish to submit for Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ consideration some undisputed 
facts and a few observations concerning 
rabbits, minks and weasels, believing that 
he will be the first to utterly repudiate his 
own conclusions as expressed in the article 
referred to. 

I think the trouble with Mr. Burroughs’ 
deductions is that they are based, not on 
the observations he has made, which are 
partially correct, but upon a preconceived 
idea, and a false one, of the natures of all 
the animals involved, the rabbit, mink and 
weasel. He states: ‘The ways of life of 
the weasel, or bloodsucker, are not fully 
understood, and the killing of these rabbits, 
in particular, presented most interesting 
problems. How did the minks manage to 
catch them?’’ That the ways of life of 
the weasel are not fully understood is a 
very just observation, but that one of its 
ways of life is quite accurately described 
in the old proverb, ‘‘Catch a_ weasel 
asleep,’”’ will be generally conceded. On 
the other hand it is not difficult to catch 
a rabbit asleep, as will be testified by any 
hunter of experience and an observant 
turn of mind. While the rabbit is a swift 
runner, he never makes a straight get away 
from any pursuer. His forte is dodging. 
It is the one thing at which he is expert. 
He is an artful dodger. He depends solely 
upon his eyes and his ears to warn him of 
danger. hen chased he relies far more 
on his dodging ability than he does on his 
speed. Failing to successfully dodge his 
pursuer, he “runs in.” A rabbit, when 
startled by a dog or man, almost invariably 
runs a short distance and squats, unless 
hotly pursued, in which case he circles, 


dodges and squats, and seizes the first op- 
rtunity to get further out of reach be- 
ind the dog. Whenever the rabbit slack- 
ens his pace to squat or to dodge, his jumps 
necessarily ome ‘“‘shorter and shorter,” 
dwindling to a hop or so till he comes to a 
full stop. There is nothing remarkable, 
then, in the observation of Mr. Burroughs 
that the rabbit ran a short distance in the 
snow and then hopped along and stopped. 
It is his habit and nature to do this very 
thing ; when failing to see or hear his pur- 
suer he believes that he has found safety 
in a short flight. Finding himself pursued 
by a slow hound who follows all the twists 
and turns of his tortuous trail, the rabbit 
simply plays along in front of him, dodging 
here and there, hopping slowly and run- 
ning from thicket to thicket at opportune 
moments when the dog is well to the rear 
nosing out some figure 8 that the rabbit 
has thoughtfully placed in his road. Again, 
if chased in the open by a fast dog and 
hardly pressed, the rabbit will frequently 
squat almost under the nose of the dog, 
who, bewildered by this maneuver, over- 
runs the rabbit, which pops up and scuds 
away in the opposite direction. If one 
observing such a race should chance to see 
the dog pick up the squatting rabbit 
without breaking his stride, he might, but 
ought not, to derive the conclusion that the 
rabbit had given ? the race in despair 
and paralyzed with fear had ceased to run 
while there was lots of run left in him. The 
fact would be that the rabbit had only 
taken a very fair chance for his life, but 
had lost out, either through his own mis- 
calculation, or because of the superior 
ability of the dog that had seen the same 
trick played before, and was expecting it 
to be tried again. If a rabbit is casually 
startled and not pursued he frequently runs 
only a short distance even in the open and 
then squats. He does not seem to think 
it necessary to place any great distance 
between himself and a possible enemy, 
though he has the undoubted ability to do 
so 


Now with these habits and character- 
istics of the rabbit in mind, let us turn to 
the weasel, the alert and sleepless weasel, 
the cunning and bloodthirsty weasel, the 
shrewd and sneaking weasel. It is quite 
obvious, as Mr. Burroughs states, that the 
weasel cannot overtake the rabbit in a 
stern chase if the rabbit only keeps on 
running, and is it not equally obvious that 
the sneaking, cunning weasel is not going 
to engage in any such futile and foolish 
undertaking? Certainly not, unless the 
weasel is conscious of that strange and 
obscure law of nature which is to render 
the rabbit helpless as soon as he discovers 
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that the weasel is on his trail. It is diffi- 
cult to imply such consciousness to the 
weasel, but waiving the point, and looking 
at the actual facts, ‘‘How did the minks 
manage to catch them?” Why, in the 
simplest way in the world, by simply 
sneaking on them and seizing them before 
they realized the presence of their impla- 
cable foe in their immediate vicinity. That 
is what the weasel.does. He oueuhe upon 
his quarry and seizes it by the throat and 
itis allover. Had Mr. Burroughs observed 
a little more closely he would very likely 
have found a small hole in the snow a few 
feet from where the rabbit had sat himself 
down in fancied security, and a burrow to 
where the rabbit sat when killed. Again, 
has Mr. Burroughs ever observed where a 
weasel had killed a partridge or grouse? 
Weasels quite frequently kill these and 
other game birds. Manifestly they do not 
chase the birds at all. And it is equally 
manifest that the bird is not paralyzed by 
fear of the weasel so that it cannot take to 
flight. The weasel simply sneaks upon a 
drowsy, sleeping, or careless bird and 
catches it by the neck before it has any 
warning whatever of the hated presence. 
Neither the weasel nor the mink belongs to 
the cat tribe, and it is not pretended that 
they .crouch and spring upon prey, but 
they do sneak upon it, silently, cunningly, 
relentlessly, and even then every sneak is 
not successful. The rabbit may wake up 
and.see or hear the approaching weasel or 
mink, and when he does, he darts away, 
but to no great distance, and believing he 
has eluded the danger, he fatuously sits 
down and sleeps or dreams again, while the 
tireless weasel is laying his plans and dig- 
ing his mines for another approach. 
Vhether the weasel follows by scent or by 
sight is a — upon which I express no 
opinion. once saw a. weasel following a 
wood mouse and it seemed to me that he 
used both. his eyes and his nose, his nose 
to keep him on the trail and his eyes to 
spy the mouse at a distance. The mouse 
did not seem to have the slightest notion 
of giving up in despair, but ran and dodged 
to the ,best of his feeble ability. 
Whether weasels and minks kill more 
rabbits than foxes and wolves, I do not 
know, but if the deduction made by Mr. 
Burroughs that ‘‘a rabbit will not even try 
to escape, apparently, from an animal it 
could just.as well elude as not,”’ is correct, 
it would seem that as.a weasel needs only 
to get his eye on a rabbit to have him, the 
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‘destruction of rabbits by weasels and 


minks would be frightful, especially since 
the weasel kills for the pure joy of killing. 

Again, I cannot pass by the statement 
that ‘‘a rabbit has as sharp teeth as a 
squirrel, and surely might defend itself as 
well as a young woodchuck.”. Surely this 
was written in haste. Of all the weak 
animals the rabbit is about. the weakest. 
With tender skin and soft flesh, padded 
feet and no claws, sharp but fragile teeth, 
equal at most to the bark of small popple 
or young apple-trees, with the slightest 
sinew and muscle development, he is not 
fitted by nature to cope with any animal 
ina fight. The squirrel, with his powerful 
jaw and sharp, hard teeth, his tough hide 
and protecting fur, his wonderful devel- 
opment of bone, muscle and sinew, his 
extreme agility, and his hard, compact 
body is no mean opponent for a ferret. And 
the woodchuck—well, surely no one who 
has actually observed both animals would 
compare the rabbit with the woodchuck, 
The woodchuck has claws that can rip a 
rabbit into shreds, with one stroke, that 
can seriously damage any dog. The rabbit 
cannot, negotiate a nut. This shows that 
neither his teeth nor his jaws are equal to 
the task. There are few things more for- 
midable than the teeth of a woodchuck. 
He cannot burrow.a granite ledge, but 
there. is little else that he cannot make his 
way through with his teeth and his claws. 
The rabbits, like the coneys, are a feeble 
folk, but that they despairingly surrender 
their lives to a mink or weasel from sheer 
terror is so far away from probability that 
such a conclusion should not be accepted 
unless irresistibly forced by incontrovert- 
ible facts. ; 

This communication has been extended 
to an unwarranted length, and my interest 
in the subject is my only excuse. I feel 
that neither Mr. Burroughs nor you have 
any pride of opinion that would make you 
persist in error if convinced that you had 
erred. 

The article in question seems to me to be 
the product of a too vivid imagination 
fired by, partial observation of the subject 
and misled by a preconceived theory by 
which the observer was ensnared and pre- 
vented from discovering the perfectly ob- 
vious way in which a mink or weasel cap- 
tures a rabbit, a partridge, a grouse, or any 
quarry he may set his mind on. 

Yours respectfully, 
RoBert C. SAUNDERs. 














AN IMPORTANT LESSON IN 
DOG TRAINING 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


|‘ handling or training bird dogs, it is 
well to understand an important ‘lesson 
which I do not remember to have seén 
clearly expressed in any book on the sub- 
ject. It is that the pointer is essentially 
a hound in character and method, while 
the setter is essentially a spaniel.’ This is 
particularly important in training, because 
the two characters are quite different and 
require different management. The hound 
may be affectionate and docile, but it has 
not the peculiarly human docility and 
companionableness of the spaniel. ihe 
found that a pointer takes to the natural 
acts of the bird dog more readily than the 
setter, but is much harder to train to a 
cheerful obedience to orders. If a man 
does-not care for a thoroughly trained dog, 
the pointer will often break himself with 
practically no systematic attention. On 
the other hand, it is somewhat difficult to 
give a pointer a finished education without 
making him sulky and sneaky. 

It must be admitted, though, that be- 
yond question hound crosses have: intro- 
duced into all the breeds of setters. I 
should guess from a somewhat extended 
observation of dogs inbred to old Rhoebe 
that she must have had a considerable in- 
fusion of hound blood. I never saw 
Count Noble, but I should also guess from 
the difference which his blood made on the 
Gladstone stock, that he must have trans- 
mitted, if he did not show it himself, quite 
a bit of hound quality. 

Still, though the setter undoubtedly has 
a considerable element of the hound 1n his 
composition, the rule remains that the 
pointer is in character a hound and. that 
the setter is in character a spaniel. Every 
breeder has seen young pointers come 
which not only in character but in out- 
ward appearance reproduced an intensified 
form of the hound element in the breed. 
In my pointer experiments during the past 
yeat I have had two inbred puppies which 
in shape of head, set of ears and general 
make-up could have easily been taken for 
hounds. 

This basic difference of character and 
temperament between pointers and set- 
ters suggests a general difference in train- 
ing. One should be careful in training a 
pointer not to carry severity or repetition 
of orders to the point of making him 
offish and sulky. Yet not an inch should 
be permitted to his natural reluctance. 
The training should ‘be careful, but sys- 
tematic and unyielding. In the case of a 
setter you can generally venture on more 
frequent severity and you can also depend 
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‘kennel. 


more upon the nattiral desire to please and 
to make friends. 


ENCOURAGE DISTEMPER 


Raising puppies and dealing with dis- 
temper are the two main troubles of the 
dog breeder. One can hardly say whether 
it is best to raise puppies in the country or 
in a‘kennel. “In the country it is generally 
true that dogs have no scientific care and 
must do’ with either ill-advised or scanty 
feeding. On the other hand, puppies are 
constantly liable to disease’ in the best 
It is to be said of country raising 
that the dog is a natural tramp and seems 
to actually thrive on semi-starvation and 
neglect, provided only that he have lib- 
erty. One of the best practical systems of 
rearing youngsters is to have them born in 
the country: and to keep them there until 
six or eight months old; then, unless it is 
the wet season of late winter and early 
spring, to bring them into a kennel and 
deliberately expose them to distemper, 
beginning from the first a treatment to 
purify the blood and induce vigor. Nine 
times out of ten, if proper care is used, a dog 
will recover without blemish from distem- 
per so managed. Whenever I have been 


‘able to try the system it has succeeded. 


Since a dog is not a piece of property of 
much value until he has had distemper and 
is immune, a careful management of the 
whole period — to and including the 
disease 'is perhaps the leading question 
among all dog men. 


AMATEUR TRAINING 


Again, taking up the subject of amateur 
training, I ought to say that to develop 
the important habit of stopping instantly 
to command the novice trainer should 
always stop himself in perfect quiet for a 


‘minute or two when he compels the dog 


to stop. A dog is imitative and will learn 
with half the trouble if the action of the 
trainer accompanies his own. I do not 
advise petting or fussing over a dog as a 
reward for doing right. All of the best 
trainers I ever knew were quiet and matter- 
of-fact men who did not encourage much 
familiarity. Most of the good trainers are 
rather lazy, or at least deliberate, in action. 
Such men have the advantage of not mak- 
ing a dog nervous or frivolous. When they 
say a thing they mean it; arid they give a 
dog time to get the idea into his head with- 
out mixing ‘it with three or four other 
things. In: making a dog stop to- com- 
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mand, use a long checkcord—fifty feet is 
not too long—and make the dog stop at 
different distances. Stop yourself and re- 
main perfectly quiet for one or two minutes. 
Then make the dog do something else—go 
to right or left, heel, lie down or whatever 
you wish to teach. If you have the nat- 
ural knack and the dog has any aptitude, 
you will be surprised to find how quickl 
you can lay the basic foundation of all 
training. As I have before said, if your 
dog does nothing more than stop to com- 
mand and wait for orders, he is a pretty 
fair shooting dog for practical purposes. 


IMPARTIAL RULING 


Judging at bench shows, and to a lesser 
degree at field trials, has an issue which 
always gives a little trouble and is likely 
at any time to produce disturbance. 
Should a judge follow his own personal 
notions, or should he be governed by 
authorized standards and well understood 
rules? While the personal element can- 
not be entirely avoided, since there are 
constantly recurring subtleties as to the 
application of rules in particular cases, 
there should be no question as to the 
proper course. In every judiciary func- 
tion, from the Supreme Court of the 
United States down to a cocking main, 
the element of personal bias or whim 
should be eliminated as far as possible. 
Under any other principle dog shows or 
field trials would degenerate into a system 
of wire-pulling by owners and handlers to 
secure the selection of particular judges. 
At bench shows this pernicious system has 
already been partly reached. Sound and 
satisfactory judging can exist only on the 
cnn of cold and impartial application of 

nown rules. Breeders and owners should 
be encouraged to believe implicitly in the 
impartial application of rules which are 
agreed upon and understood. 


GRADES OF SUPERIORITY 


It is always a matter of some amuse- 
ment to observe the grades of self-esteem 
and contempt preserved by particular 
brotherhoods in sports with dogs. The 
foxhunter holds himself to be the aristo- 
crat of dog men. He may not possess a 
whole suit of clothes or a nag for his 
mount, but that does not prevent him 
from being supercilious toward all other 
lovers of the dog. Coursing men are not 
far below him in their settled conviction of 
superiority. The duck shots have a more 
or less clear understanding among them- 
selves that they are of a class superior to 
those who shoot quail; the man with the 
bird dog feels a certain condescension in 
mingling with those who kill rabbits. 
Some field trial men regard it as a point 
of honor to stay away oe bench shows; 
and probably a great many of the bench 
show people regard the field trial men as 


nothing but farmers. All these shades of 
feeling may not belong to the doctrine of 
Tolstoi, but I like to see them. It is 
usually true that there cannot be a fine 
devotion to anything without a tinge of 
pride which may be called selfish. 


SELECTING SMALL DOGS FOR PRIZES 


My recent experience at the Dayton 
(Ohio) show brought to me some useful 
instruction of how easily a judge can be 
misunderstood. It was a remarkable and 
most enjoyable exhibition of sporting 
dogs, with an entire absence of profession- 
alism, and the presence of some of the most 
noted field performers in the country. 
There were dunk a hundred pointers, in- 
cluding famous ones like Alford’s John, 
Alpine Lad, Tioga Sam and Lad of Jingo. 
Except the puppies, every dog present was 
owned by a practical field shot and was an 
animal of performing merit. In neither 
setters nor pointers were there any of the 
purely bench show or fancy stock. 

The point which interested me was that 
in the pointers I was forced to select dogs 
on the small side for most of the prizes. 
The by-standers explained to each other 
that I was sticking to a fixed type which 
I had in mind, and even qualified critics in 
the dog papers presented the same idea, 
rather praising me for adhering consist- 
ently to a type. As a matter of truth, I 
was looking hard for big dogs. 

In the novice class there were about 
eighteen or twenty entries. In glancing 
over them I selected two which seemed the 
most symmetrical and best. These I put 
into a corner to await developments and 
went carefully over the rest to see whether 
I could not find a big dog to beat them. 
I did not succeed. There were a number 
of slashing specimens, but every one de- 
veloped on careful examination some 
serious defect. One would have the 
common pointer fault, of meaty shoulders 
and wide elbows; another would have bad 
feet; another would be defective in skull 
or muzzle. After a half hour of search- 
ing, I was compelled to go back to my two 
small dogs and give them the blue and 


red. 

In the field trial class, I would have 
given ten dollars to be able to tie a blue 
ribbon on Tioga Sam, because in my 
judgment, the pointer is beginning to run 
too small and to need breeding up in bone 
and size. But Sam begins to show his 
age, and has thickened up badly in cheeks 
and front. So there was nothing to do but 
reluctantly give first to Alpine Lad, a 
wonderfully clean-cut and well-balanced 
dog, though lighter in frame than what I 
should regard as the best style for present- 
day breeding. 

hen was a case where the judge was 
trying hard to put a premium on one ty 
and was compelled by the actual dogs in 
front of him to follow a different one. 
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